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PREFACE. 

The following pages may seem to rsqqire some apology, 
being, as they are, the transcript of a Journal written to 
amose the hoars of indisposition^ without any idea of 
publication. 

From these materials,.! was induced, iqion my return to 
England, to begin an account of my travels in a more serious 
and sustained style of composition ; but my work was arrested 
by hearing, from tliose to wdiose Judgment I haTe defiBrred, 
that I was labouring only to deprive my Journal of almost ill 
that made it interesting in^ its original form ;^-like an indif- 
ferent artist, whose finished picture has often less to reoom- 
mend it than his first rough sketch from nature. Though 
this nu^ be no excuse for publishing a yolume at all, yet it 
will at least serve to explain why that volume has appeared 
in its present shape. 

In preparing it for the press, I have been less solicitous to 
add; than to take away: but, in adhering to the original 
Diary, it was impossible to avoid frequent egotinsi ; so that 
if I should be found oa many occasions uninteresting , or eveik 
impertinent, I fear I have nothing to plead in my expusc, but 
must throw myself entirely on the charitable consideration^of 
the Reader. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The immediate demand for a new edition of '< The Diary of 
an Invalid/' has famished the author with a fresh induce- 
ment to endeavour, as Cur as the time would permit, to render 
it less unworthy of public attention. 

Some passages have been altered; and some additions made ; 
andy with a view to facilitate the task of perusal, the narrative 
has been broken into chapters ; in order that the reader may 
be conducted by easier stages, from one end of the volume to 
the other. 

Without interruptions of this kind, indeed, as Fielding says, 
the best narrative must overpower every reader ; for nothing 
short of the everlasting watchfulness which Hdmer has as- 
cribed to' Jove himself, can be proof against a continued news- 
paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The progress of a third edition through' the press affords me 
another opportunity for revisal and correction, of which 1 
would willingly make greater use, if I were not called away 
fVom the task of 8U|[)erintendence to a distant part of the globe. 
No man but he who has tried the experiment knows how 
difficult it is to be accurate. A Book of Travels must always 
be more or less a volume of inoccuracief ; and I fear that had 
my endeavours to weed but stich' imperfections been much 
more minute and prolonged, -enough would have still re- 
mained to exercise the patience and require the indulgence of 
the reader. 

london, 20tA October, 1821^ H. M^ 
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' CHAPTER F. 



Departure from England — Voyage to Lisbon^— Lishon—Cintra — 
Police of Lisbon — Superstition of the People— Departure from 
Lisbon. 

SepJlember 6th, 1817. I belietr it is Horace Walpolc who 
says — quoting a remark of Gray — that if apy man woald keep 
a faithfal account of what he had seen and heard himself, 
it must, in whatever hands, fjrove an interesting one. The 
obseryation would perhaps be strictly true, if nothing were 
recorded but what really appeared at the time to be worth 
remembering; whereas, I believe, most writers of Journals 
keep their minds upon the stretch to insert as much matter as 

possible. 

It is not without the fear of affording an exception to Mr. 
Gray's observation, that I begin a brief chronicle of what I 
may think, see, and hear during the pilgrimage which I am 
about to undertake. 

In obedience to medical advice, I have at last dcfermfned 
to set out upon a wild-goose chase after health, and try, like 
honest Tristram Shandy, whether it be possible to run away 
from death ; and, in spile of Horace's hint of Mors et fitgacem 
persequitur vtrtim, I have this day completed the first day o 

my journey. 

Who has not experienced the bitter feelings with which one 
tarns round on the last height that commands the last view of 
home ? This farewell look was longer than usual ; for in my 

1 



2 DKPARTURE FROM ENGLAND. [SEPT. 

Slate I can scarcely hope ever to see it again. But if, as Pope 
says — 

" Life caa little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die/' 

J certainly have no time to lose. 

7th. My flight has been necessarily too rapid to allow any 
time for the gratification of curiosity on this side of the water ; 
and I have passed through Gloucester, B^th, and Exeter, with- 
out seeing more of those places than might be viewed from 
the coach-window. 

8th. All I saw of Plymouth was in rowing across the 
Ilamoaze, in my way to Tor Point, from whence the mail- 
coach starts. The harbour, full of three-deckers, presents a 
glorious sight, which an Englishman cannot look at without 
feeling that inward glorying and exultation of soul, whicli 
Longinus describes as the effect of the sublime. At Tor Point 
we found the mail-coach, and, after a tedious drag, accom- 
plished sijLty-five miles in twelve hovrs. 

Everything in this, district savours of the sea. The inha- 
bitants are a sort of amphibious race. The very coachman 
partook of the marine nature ; and the slang peculiar to his 
calling was tempered with sea-phrases. The coach was to be 
und&r sail at' such an hour, and it was promoted from the 
neuter to the feminine gender, with as much reason perhaps 
as the ship. At Falmouth I found my brother (1) waiting my 
arrival, whose anxiety respecting my health, as it had led him 
to urge the trial of a voyage, determined him also to accom- 
pany me across the sea. 

10th and 11 Ih. Agonies of deliberation upon my future 
plans — 

Too much deiiberatlon is certainly wirse than too little. 
This ditlicuUy of deciding arises perhaps from the wish to 
combine advantages which are incompatible. A man is too 
apt to forget that in this world he cannot have even'thing. A 

(i) The Rev. A.M. 



1817.] DBPARTCAB FROM ENGLAND. '^ 

choice is all th^it is left hiin. Tbe world was all before me 
where lo choo^ ; but tbe difficulty of the choice was increased 
by the arrival of a packet from Lord Viscount S., whose 
obliging; kindness, of which I am happy to haye an occasion 
of expressing my grateful sense, furnished me with passports 
and letters to various quarters; for this, by enlarging the scope, 
embarrassed the decision of my plans.] 

At last I resolved to embark in the AfoUa packet, with the 
option of determining my bargahi with the captain at thd first 
port at which he might touch. 

12th. Reeeiyed a hasty summons at seven o'clock in the 
evening. The post from London brought orders that the 
Malta packet should carry out the Lisbon as well as the Medi- 
terranean mails. In a moment all was '* bustle ! bustle I'* 
On a fine starlight evening the boatmen came to carry us and 
oar baggage on board. Kissed the lasf stone uf granite from 
which I stepped into the boat, with afTection and regret. All 
the pains of parting wM*e renewed at this moment ; but, 
luckily, at such a moment one had sc4ircely leisure for the 
indulgence of any feelings. In a few minutes we were on 
board ; at ten o'clock the Princess Charlotte packet slipped 
from her moorings — and we were fairly off. 

13th. At daybreak we found ourselves off the Lizard, in a 
dead calm, with a heavy swell. Here began the horrors of sea- 
sickness ! 

Mind cannot conceive, nor imagUiation paint, the afflicting 
agonies of this state of suffering. I am surprised the poets 
have made no use of it in their descriptions of the place of 
torment; for it might have furnished an excellent hint for 
improving tbe punishments of their hells. What are the 
waters of Tantalus, or the stone of Sisyphus, when compared 
with tbe throes 'of sea-sickness ? 

14th. Still in heU. Here the poor devil is confined in a 
dark and dismal hole, vx feet by three, below the level of the 
waier ; with the waves roaring in his ears — raging as it were 



4 VOYAGE TO LISBON. [SEPT. 

lo get at him — from which he is only protected by a single 
plank, and with the noises of Pandemonium all round him. 

The depression and despondency of spirit which accompany 
this sickness deprive the mind of all its energy, and fill up the 
last trait in the resemblance, by taking away even the con- 
solations of hope — that last resource of the miserable — which 
comes to all — but the damned and the sea-sick. 

16th. Gleam of comfort I — ^Began to be reconciled to the 
motion of the vessel. Though in the hour of sickness I had 
vowed, as is usual, that if fortune should once set me on 
shore at Lisbon, nothing should ever tempt me on shipboard 
again, I now began to' contemplate a voyage to Malta with 
some degree of pleasure, and thought no more of my vow 
than the devil did of his sick resolution to turn friar. 

17th. A fresh breeze. Our progress has been hitherto 
most favourable, ff Neptune himself had been shoving us 
along with his trident, we could not have proceeded more 
directly in our cqurse. It must be confessed that a journey 
by water has some advantages over a journey by land. You 
moYc along without the jolting fif rUls, and your progress is 
not impeded by the incidents of eating, drinking, and sleeping. 
But then, nothing can be less interesting than the dull uni- 
formity of the sea-scene. The view, when out of sight of 
land, is much less vast than 1 had expected. The panorama 
is limited to a little circle of water, seven miles all round us. 
Within the limits of this circle we move along, day after day, 
without the least variety of prospect or incident. 

We have not yet encountered a single sail; and I had ima- 
gined that, in so beaten a track hs we are pursuing, we should 
have met ships as thick as stage-coaches on the Bath road. 

18th. The wind died away last night. A dead calm. Got 
' up to see the sun rise. Much has been said of the splendour 
of this sightat sea ; but 1 confess I think it inferior to the same 
scene on shore. There is indeed plenty of the ** dread mag- 
nificence of heaven ; ' ' but it is all over in a moment. The 






1817.] VOfAOB TO USBO.^. 5 

son braTes the wi, and carries the heavens by a ooup-de- 
main, instead of approaching gradually, as he docs on land, 
preceded by a troop of rosy messengers that prepare you for 
hb arrival. One misses the charming variety of the terres- 
trial scene«~the wood and water; the hill and dale; the 
** babbling brook ; *' the ** pomp of groves and garniture of 
iields.*' At sea» too, all is inanimate; for the gambols of the 
flshes, if th^ do gambol at tbeir matins, are out of sight ; and 
it is the e£fect of morning on llvung sentient beings that con- 
stitutes its great charm. At sea there is " no song of earliest 
birds ; * ' no *' warbling woodland ; * ' no <' whistlUig plough- 
boy; '* nothing, in short, to awaken interest or sympathy. 
There is magnificence and splendour ; but it is solitary splen- 
dour. 

Let me rather see '' the mom, in russet mantle clad, walk 
o'er the dew of yon high Jfoltiam hill.* * But alas I when am 
I likely to behold this sight again ? 

In the evening I sat on the deck to e^joy the moonlight if 
the sunrise be best seen on shore, the moonligbt has the advan- 
tage at sea. At this season of repose tlie absence of living 
olijects is not felt. A lovely night. The moon in this latUudo 
baa a silvery brightness which we never see in England. It 
was a night for romance— such as Shakspeare describes when 
Troilos sighed his soul to absent Cressida ; the sea calm and 
tranquil as the bosom of innocence ; not a breath of air ; 
while the reflection of the moon and stars, and the gentle rip- 
pling of the water against the sides of tbe vessel, completed the 
magic of the scene. 

Sat with my fooc turned towards England, absorbed in the 
reflections which it is the eflfoetof sucb a night to encourage ; — 
and indulged in that secret devotion of the heart, wbksh, at 
such seasons particularly, the heart loves to pay to the absent 
ohjecis of its affections. 

19th. A foul wind. A poor little bird, of a species un- 
known in England, alighted on the steersman's shouldre. 



6 VOYAGE TO LISBON. [SKPT. 

quite spent with fatigue, and. allowed itself to be taken. 
Probably making its way from America to Portugal. To-day, 
saw a sail, for the first time. 

20th. The foul wind still continues. Here we are within 
a hundred miles of Lisbon, and yet without a hope of getting 
there, till it shall please the wind to change. I remember Lord 
Bacon says, *' 'Tis a strange thing, that in sea voyages, where 
there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should make 
diaries.** But it is a strange thing to me the Viscount of St. 
Albani^B should not perceive, that where there is nothing to be 
seen, there is little done ; and that a man must needs scribble 
in his own defence, — though it be but to register the winds, 
and chronicle the clouds. 
. In adjusting the balance between land and water carriage, 
I- had till to-day been in some doubt; but four-and-twenty 
hours of beating to windward have put the question beyond all 
doubt; for though you may move along without fatigue, it is 
terribly fiitiguing to stand still ;— especially with the wind in 
your teeth. So. long, therefore, as the wind ** bloweth where 
it listeth,'* I believe we must agree that old r4ato's repentance 
was well founded. 

Sunday, 21st. To-day we have agaui a breeze in our 
favour. All the crew are busily employed. This demand for 
hands prevents the celebration of Church Service, which was 
read by the Captain last Sunday. 

The deck of a ship, out of sight of land, with nothing above 
but the — '' brave overhanging firmament,'* — with its ** ma- 
Jestical roof fretted with golden fire," — is better calculated to 
inspire feelings of devotion, than the proudest temple that was 
ever dedicated to the worship of the Supreme Being. 

22d. Once more welcomed the sight of land I Indeed, I 
believe we did catch a glimpse of Cape Finisterre in our pas- 
sage, but it might have been a <* camel" or a ** whale;" — 
this morning, however, the~)rock.of Lisbon rose with clouded' 
imjefty within a few miles of us. 
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At eleyen o'clock we flred a gun, and hoisted a signal for a 
pilot. A number of boats immedialely put off to us, and the 
quickest sailer obtained the job. 

Our first interview with the natives has not prepossessed us 
in their fiiYonr. From an uncouth clumsy boat we have taken 
in a meagre swarthy follow, with a face as red as Kean's in 
OtbeUo. 

He soon gave us a sample of the choleric disposition of his 
nation. The captain seemed to doubt his skill, and sending 
below for his pistols, he intimated to the pilot, that if he should 
get bis ship a-ground, he would, on that account, shoot him 
through the head. The fellow was transported with indigna- 
tion at this menace ; and, though alone amongst strangers, 
he drew his knife, and threatened to revenge himself tor the 
insult 

We crept along the shore at a snail* s pace, and did not 
anchor within the bar of the harbour Ull ten ^t night. 

23d. Beautiful day. Sailed up the Tagus. The view is 
certainly magnificent ; but it has, I think, been over-rated by 
travellers. He who has seen London from Greenwich Park 
may survey without any great astonishment the capital of 
Portugal. The finest feature is the rtver, compared with 
which the Thames sinks into insignificance. Each side has 
its peculiar beauties, and I doubt whether the left bank, with 
its vineyards and orange groves, does not attract the eye as 
much as the right, on which the town stands. 

The entire absence of smoke is a striking novelty to an 
English eye, and at first gives an idea that the town must be 
without inhabitants. 

Being tired of the sea, I resolved to stay at Lisbon; almost 
the only place for which- 1 had no passport. Some little diffi- 
culties occurred in consequence; but these were soon re- 
moved ; and after a broiling walk in search of lodgings, wo 
subsided at last in Reeves's hotel, Rua do Prior, Buoiob Ayres; 
an eiccUcnt house, kept by an Englishman — full of cleanli- 
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ncss and comiorl; and these arc qualities which one appre- 
ciates at their Just iralue, after a walk through the streets oC 
LIshon. ^ 

Though trayellors may haye exaggerated tho beauties of 
the Yiew» I have seen no description that does justice to the 
iudescribable nastiness of tho town. I have spoken of the view 
from the riyer as magnificent, but I believe the true epithet 
would have been imposing: for it is mere deoeit and delusion : 
the prestige vanishes at once on landing; and the gay and 
glittering city proves to be a painted sepulchre. Filth and 
beastliness assault you at every turn — in their most loathsome 
and disgusting shapes. In yielding to first impressions, one is 
generally led to exaggerate; but the abominations of Lisbon 
are incapable of exaggeration* 

24th and 25th. Jaunted about Lisbon by land and water 
carriage, T^^wcUk about the streets is scarcely possible for an 
invalid. A clumsy sort of carriage on two wheels, driven by 
a postilion, with a pair of mules, is to be hired by the day, or 
the half day ; but not at a cheaper rate than one might hire a 
coach In London. A good idea of these carriages will be formed 
from the prints in the old editi6ns of Gil Bias, since whose 
time no improvem^t seems to have taken place in vehicular 
architecture. 

I have already experienced the truth of Mr. Bowdler's re- 
mark, — ** that in Lisbon, under a scorching sun, you are con- 
stantly exposed to a eold wind.' ' The Portuguese guard against 
this by a large greatcoat, worn loose lilce a mantle, with hang- 
ing sinecure sleeves, and which €kef wrap round them when, 
in turning a corner, they encounter the wind. The use oi 
this sweltering surtout, in some shape or other, is universal, 
even in Uie hottest weather; but the- remedy is perhaps worse 
than the disease. 

There is something in the appearance of Lisbon that sccuis 
)o portend an earthquake; and, instead of wondering that it 
was once visited by such a comity, i am rather disposed to 
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ronsidcr its daily prcscrvalion as a standing miracle. Repeated 
shocks have been felt of late years; and io an earthquake it 
may look, as its natural death. From the vestiges wlilch the 
indolence of (he people has allowed to remain, one might fancy 
Uie last convulsion had taken place but a few months. Many 
ruins are now standing just as the earthquake left them. — 
Gorgeous Palaces and solemn Temples now^ totter in crumb- 
ling ruins, an awful monument of the fatal wreck. There are 
some streets, built since the earthquake, with trottoirs on each 
side, which make a handsome appearance; and, with any in- 
dustry on the part of the people, the whole town might be 
made one of the most cleanly in Europe ; — the undulating 
nature of the ground being so well calculated for carrying 
away all impurities. 

At present, the only scavengers are the dogs, which roam 
aJMut the streets in hordes, without homes or masters, seeking 
what they may devour. And indeed, where all sorts of filth 
and offal are thrown into the street, till they shall bo carried 
by the neit shower into the Tagus, the dogs are not without 
their use; and the legislature has not been wholly inattentive 
to their accommodation. There is an old law obliging certain 
trades to keep a vessel of water at the doors of their houses for 
the refreshment of these freebooters. Canine madness is, I am 
told, almost unknown here; and it is well that it is so. Upon 
the whole, the dogs behave very well, — except to one another; 
but it is up-hill work to a new settler, for he must fight his 
way. They are strict preservers ; if any dog is caught out of 
the limits of his own manor, he is proceeded against as a wil- 
ful trespasser without any notice, 

26tb. Rose at daybreak, and set out in a cabriolet with a 
stout pair of mules for Gintra. The scarcity of gold, and the 
depreciation of their vile paper money, exposed me to the in- 
convenience of carrying about a travelling treasury of silver 
crusadoes in a green baize bag, heavy with the weight of 
150,000 reef. How rich this sounds! — but alas, the high-^ 
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pounding sesterces of the Romans are noihing to the paltry 
pomposity of Portuguese arithinetic ; for the ree is little more 
than the fourth of a farthing. 

The road to G intra carried me near to the great aqueduct 
of Alcantara — the work of Manuel de lUaya, in 17B8 — which 
stretches across a wide and deep valley, by a range of thirty- 
fiye arches. The centre one of these is said to be the highest 
arch in the world, and the view from the ground, looking up- 
wards at it, is beyond measure grand and imposing. The 
width is 107 French .feet, and tho height 230. I paced the 
whole range of the aqueduct, upon which there is a fine stone 
walk of about three-quarters of a mile, protected by a parapet. 
This vast work, while it remains a monument of the industry 
of the Portuguese, would lead one to believe that they were — 
as the ancients also are supposed to have been — ignorant of 
the first principles of hydraulics, which hare every where else 
superseded the necessity of such stupendous structures. StiU, 
in point of architectural grandeur and magnificence, it is a just 
source of national pride; and in a country where so few great 
undectftkings, unconnected with religion, are brought to per- 
fectiob, it stands like the giant Gulliver amongst the pigmies 
of Lilliput. Apropos of giants; whole armies of windmills 
are seen here on every side ; and it Is well observed by Semple, 
that Don Quiiote^s mistake, which is too absurd if judged by 
English windmills, is rendered probable by the sight of these, 
which look like good sturdy giants of ten feet high. 

Great attention seems every where paid to the preservation 
of water in this country. Fountains of marble, of neat and 
often elegant architecture, with Urge troughs, are constructed 
on the roadside, for the use of the traveller and his heasls. My 
postilion, however, having accon^lished one-half of his jour- 
ney, seemed to think that his mules, or himself, or both, for 
they fared alike, required something better than water ; so he 
stopped at tho halfway house, with ** Vinho do Porto, Car- 
eavelos, Colares, etc, etc.** inscribed on its front, and there fed 
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himself and his beasU with bread soaked in vine. By virtne 
of this resloraiire we oontrired to reach Cintra; haying con- 
somed nearly five hours in a stage of not more than sixteen 
English miles; — though it must be confessed that the road was 
so rough, that greater speed might have been disagreeable. 

I can add little to the warm tints of description that haye 
iieen so jdstly layished upon Cintra, the beauties of which are 
fieightcned by the contrast of the barren and uninteresting 
counlrj all around H. I «houM compare it with Malyera; — 
bot to the heights of Malyem most be added some hundred 
feet of perpendicular rock. The summits are composed of huge 
nasies <i€ stone, which seem to haye been thrown up in some 
great oonyalsion of nature. On one of the peaks are the ruins 
of an old Moorish castle, the bath of which sttn remains in ex- 
cellent preseryation, and shows how attentiye to cleanliness 
these Moon were. On the highest point of the ridge is the 
eonyent of Penha, the existence of which, on such a spot, is so 
wonderful, that I am surprised the monks haye not attributed 
it to the same kind of assistance which brought our Lady's Cha- 
pel to Loretto. It commands a most extensiye prospect ;— but, 
iioweryer superior Cintra may be to Malyorn in itself, the.yiew 
from it is mndi less pleasing. Instead of the fertile yalleys 
of Worcestershire, the eye has nofliing to repose on, but a 
dreary and barren waste. The yillage of Cintra stands half- 
way np— nestled as it wefe in the bosom of the hill — amidst 
groyes of pine and cork, orange, and lemon trees, with a pro- 
fusion of geraniums and eyergreens of all kinds. This is the 
very region of romance. The sun is less hot, and the wind lest 
cold, than at Lisbon. The mildness of the eyening is charm- 
ing, and there is nettber damp .nor chill to prevent your in- 
dulging in aH the luxuries of a moonlight walk. 

27th and 28th. Fell in with Mr. Ward, Charge d* AfEiircs, 
an old Cambridge acquaintance. Exenrsion to Penha. The 
convent, high as it is, was not out of reach of French rapacity. 
Ttiey robbed the church and the altar of every thing worth 
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taking. All they spared was a plated candlestick and the 
ornaments of the Virgin: and here I suspect it was not their 
piety that restrained them — for the Virgin's habiliments have 
noj the appearance of being yery costly. She wears a flaxen 
powdered wig, and her diamond ornaments sayoor strongly 
of Birmingham jewellery. 

Upon my return to my hotel, I found two old Etonians 
waiting for me, who, haying heard from Mr. Ward of the ar- 
riyal of an old schoolfellow at G intra, were kind enough to 
come and claim acquaintance with me. 

Dined, and passed a pleasant eyening with one of them — 
Colonel Ross, of the Portuguese seryice. Nearly twenty years 
had elapsed since he left school, but we could just make out 
that we had been contemporaries. W^ithout acquaintanceship, 
howeyer, there is a sort of freemasonry among Etonians, which, 
I haye eyer found, disposes them to be friendly to one another, 
wheneyer they happen to meet : and it is, indeed, a pleasant 
thing to meet, whereyer you go, with some face that you are 
acquainted with, without the cereumny of introduction, from 
the common relationship of schoolfellow. 

29th, 30th, and 31st Still at Gintra. My landlady, Mrs. 
Dacey, an old frisb woman, aboye eighty years old, is now 
quite blind ; but she remembers perfectly the great earthquake, 
and describes the horrors of that awful eyent. Her house is 
generally full of holiday-folks from Itishon ; especially from 
Saturday till Monday. Gintra is to Lisbon what Richmond is 
to London ; and the Lisbon cockneys are glad to escape from 
Ibeir counting-houses for a few hours of fresh air. The ac- 
commodations of her house are good, and the table-d'hdte ex- 
cellent. The charge for board and lodging is 2,000 rees per 
day — about cleyen shillings English. This does not include 
wine, so that Gintra is not cheaper than Gheltenham. 

A wolf sometimes makes its appearance here ; and one has 
lately been yery mischieyous. 

Walked over the Royal Palace. They show the room who 
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Sebastian held his last council, before he set out on thai fetal 
eipeditlon, from ^hich he has not yet rctnmcd : but the Por- 
ti^uese have not abandoned all hopes of seeing him again; and 
the ItiVfet orders expect him 'with about as much confidence as 
the Jews expect their Messiah. Hard by is the palace of the 
Marquis MariaWa, famous for the Cintra conycntion. The Ink 
Tirhich TV'as spilt on this memorable occasion is still yisible on 
the floor — scattered, as it is said, by Junot, in an ebullition of 
spleen, when he put his name to the instrument; but surely 
he had not the most cause for yexation. 

Returned in the eyening to Lisbon. Cattle much used here 
for draught Met abundance of ox-wains — the wheels of a 
singular construction ; circular pieces of board, solid and en- 
tire, though ▼ery narrow. The creaking of these is intolerable, 
and the noise as disagreeable as the sharpening of a saw. 

Thnnday, 1st October. Made a bargain with my landlord, 
to board and lodge me for 25 crusadoes a-week — about 3/. 10«. 
English. For this I haye three rooms, and two meals per day, 
butno wine. The cheapest thing in Lisbon is the fruit. Grapes 
are bought at three half-pence a pound, quinces at a shilling a 
handred, and other things in proportion ; but the flayour of 
tliG fruit in general is not equal to our own. Because Nature 
has done so much, these lazy rascals seem determined to do 
nothing. Peaches, nectarines, and apricots are left to take 
their chance, without pruning or training. Grapes are treated 
with more care, and melons are yery abundant. One sees tliem' 
piled up in heaps in the streets, and sold out retail by the slice. 

Walked in the gardens of the Conyent dos Necessidades, of 
great extent, and some beauty. At least they aflbrd shade 
and retirement, and — what is extraordinary in Lisbon — you 
are admitted dor nothing. 

Made inqnirieB in yaln for a yesscl bound to Italy. To ron- 
templale a residence here for the winter would bo enough to 
make a healthy man sick ; and the desagremens of the place 
strike with exaggerated impression on the irritable ncryes of 
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an inTalid. There is not a room in the hotel where I am that 
has a fire-place in it, except the Kitchen. A grate» indeed, 
is a rarity in Lisbon. In winter this inconyeniefiee must 
be screrely felt; it is obviated, as well as it can be, by a 
brazier of coal placed in the middle of the room. So much 
for comfort; — then, the disposition of the people towards 
us offers no inducement to stay. There is no doubt of 
the fact, that neither the generosity and good faith of the 
British, nor the blood profusely shed in defence of their 
country, have endeared us to our Portuguese allies. They 
dislil^eus mortally. How is this to be explained? Is it that 
malicious sentiment of envy, which seems to have OTerspread 
the whole Continent, at the prodigious elevation to whieh 
England has arisen? or is it the repulsive unac<commodating 
manners which an Englishman is too apt to carry with him 
into all countries, which mal^e even a benefit from him less 
binding than the winning urbanity by which the French con- 
trive to render confiscation and robl>ery palatable? 

The Portuguese are full of discontent; and their long inti- 
macy with us has spread far and wide amongst them the lights 
of information. Indeed, it is no wonder that they should be 
discontented, abandoned as they are by their sovereign, who 
has converted the mother-country into a province, from which 
men and money are drawn for the support of his transatlantic 
dominions; whilst the conunand of their national army, and 
the principal situations of power and profit, are in the hands 
of foreigners. The greatest unwillingness now prevails among 
the soldiers to embarl£ for America. I have seen some hun- 
dred deserters chained togetiier, and marched down to the 
bank of the river. 

2d. Dranl£ tea with Mr. M , and from thence went to 

see the funeral procession of one of the Members of the Re- 
gency, who was understood to be chief of the anti-Britisb 
party ; but he has probably left his mantle behind. — Saw no- 
thing.-— Hewrd discharges of artillery in abundance, and this 
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was alL Nothiug cao be more dreary than the streets of 
Lisbon at nifht No part of the town is regularly lighted. 
The Vii^giD and the Saints engross the few lamps which here 
and there give a gleam of light. Amongst dirt, dogs, and 
darkness, it is easy to imagine how It fares with the stranger 
groping his way through the streets at night 

The police of Lisbon, as far as it aflfects the suppression of 
disturbances in the streets, and the maintenance of public de- 
cency, is extremely good. One is struck with the entire ab- 
KDce of all eiternal symptoms of the yices and immoralities 
tliat might be eipecied to prerail in a metropolis and sea-port, 
in this soathem latitude. These regulations, though they may 
■ot be sufficient to counteract the vicious propensities of hu- 
mm nature, must be of some use ; and I think we should do 
well to imitate them in our own metropolis; for-«" how oft 
the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done ! * * Thus 
lir the police is good ; but for the prerention of crimes, or for 
inquiry into the perpetrators of them, it is of little senrice. 
The lower orders are in the habit of carrying a large clasp 
knife, with the open blade concealed under the right sleeve, 
and, as it may bo supposed, assassinations are by no means 
anoommon. 

The Inquisition is still an object of mysterious dread. And, 
tnily, the sight of its gloomy prison^rv^'^ci eireumdata muro 
—is sufficient to suggest the Idea of that Infernal Tribunal of 
which Tiiiphone kept the gate, and Rhadamanthut adminis- 
tered the laws : 

**-~ — Stat ferrea turris ad auras : 
Tisiphonef|ae Kdens» palla succincta crucnta, 
Vestibuluni insomnis scrvat noctesqae dicsque. 
Uinc exundiri gemitus, et ssva sonarc 
yerbera ; turn stridor ferri, trac(a;que catetue. 
Gnosiius hec Rhadamauthos habct darissima nr(;na, 
Gastigatqae, auditquc dolos, subigitquef alert" 

A yovng man of considerable fortune disappeared about a 
year ago, and it was supposed for some time that he was mur- 
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dered. A large regard was offered for the discovery of bfs 
body ; but the riTer was dragged, and every well and hole in 
the town explored without success. It is the opinion of many 
that he is now Immured in the prisons of the Inquisition. By 
the by, 1 have not yet mentioned the priests ; — and for aught I 
know they are more numerous than the dogs. Doghood and 
Priesthood are certainly the most thriving trades in Lisbon. 
It is a humiliating spectacle to see the abject superstition in 
which the people are sunk and brutified. As the best things, 
by being corrupted, become the worst, so here Christianity 
exhibits a system of idolatry much more revolting than the old 
Pagan worship. One cannot help feeling some regard for the 
ancient mythology, which is as amusing as Mother Bunch, 
illustrated and adorned too, as it was, by such divine statues. 
Besides, the heathens had not the means of knowing better; 
but who that has read the New Testament can tolerate the 
contemptible mummeries which are here practised under the 
name of religion? The religion of the heathens was as supe- 
rior to this, as the statues of Phidias excel in beauty the tawdry 
and disgusting images to which these poor creatures bow down 
with such humble prostrations. 

In the mean time, however, the priests thrive and fatten. I 
will not say, with Semple, that they are the only fat people in 
Portugal, but I will vouch for their universal embonpoint. 

This to be sure is only the outward and visible sign ; but it 
tends to give credibility to the tales in vogue, of the sloth and 
good cheer, the licentious fcastings and debaucheries, which 
take place in the convents, or rather the casUes of indolence, 
in which these portly monks are lodged. The French, who 
hated a monk and the smell of a monk, as much as Walter 
Shandy, that is — *' worse than all the devils of hell'* — while 
they bayoneted the dogs without mercy, made the monks lay 
aside the cruciflx to brandish the besom, and fairly set them to 
sweep tiie streets ; but the French are gone, and the monks and 
the dogs have resumed theur usual occupations. 
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The nttimeries enjoy a better repolatioo, and are said to be 
filled wkh aln^erely plons women, who have been led, from 
periMps a mifUkea fenso of religion, to bury tbemselres in 
the unprofltable seclusion of a conrent. This is, bowoTer, a 
deUcate qoestion, and I leav^ it in the uncertainty in which 
it has been left by the sage in Rasselas. 

3d, 4Ui, and 5th. Passed over to the left bank of the river, 
which, in the broadest part, is about four miles across. The 
view fjrom the opposite side is very beautiful, and, firom the 
absence of smoke, the whole of the town in all its details is 
diiHactly yisible. The mdolence of the people Is most striking ; 
you can scarcely get a shopkeeper to give himself the trouble 
to .serve you. It pervades all classes : arts, science, literature, 
erery thing languishes at Lisbon. 

The Portuguese are worthy of better things ; but they arc 
kowed down by a despotic government, and hood- winked by 
a besoUed superstition. The priests seem to fear that the 
growing spirit of inquiry will destroy the foundations of their 
^ power ; and therefore they do all they can to keep the people 
la a iUte of ignorance, in which they arc supported by the 
loqulsiUon, which prohibits the circulation of all writings 
tending to excite religious investigation. 

The government, on the other hand, takes equal care that 

no political disquisitions shall be introduced to disturb the 

quiet slavery to which the people seem at present constrained 

; tosabmiL The suppression of the late conspiracy will contribute 

to strengthen the hands of government ; and the indolence of 

the people may help to continue the present stale of things some 

time longer ; but a change must take place sooner or later. 

6th. Every thing warns mo to depart. I havo to-day been 

• aUending as pall-bearer at the funeral of one of my lellow pas- 

I tngers from England. He was in the last stage of a decline , 

K and might as well havo been suffered to lay his bones in his 

I own country. The funeral of a young countryman in a foreign 

I Und must always be an aCfccting ceremony ; and my own 
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siluation, perhaps, for philosophers assure us that self is the 
foundation of sympathy, made it still more Impressiye. It 
may be my turn uext : — mea res agitur, parie$ cum proximus 
ardet, — He lodged ncit door. 

The English burying-ground is pleasantly sitnated, and well 
shaded with fine cypresses. I looked in vain for the grave of 
Fielding. They do indeed pretend to point out the spot, but 
to the reproach of the English factory be it said, there is no stone 
to indicate where his remains lie. 

It does really concern the honour of the nation that some 
monument should be erected to his memory ; and it is a pity 
that Mr. Canning, during his embassy to Lisbon, was not 
solicited to prepare a suitable inscription, whose truly classical 
pen would have done full justice to the subject. 

Afler the ceremony, went to the church of St Roque, which 
contains some fine specimens of mosaic. The altar is sur- 
rounded by a railing of verd antique, and displays a profusion 
of porphyry, lapis lazuli, amethyst, etc. etc. 

The friars would have you bulieve they contrived to per- 
suade the French that the immense candlestic^ks, which are 
really silver gilt, were made of brass. 

7th to 12th. Still in Lisbon, though daily becoming more 
impatient to leave it. Amongst the minor plagues of the 
place I ought to mention the flies. The rooms are full of 
them. They attacl£ you fn countless myriads, and their an- 
noyance is intolerable. With what different feelings would 
one read the story ofDomitian in England and Lisbon ! — There 
1 sympathized with the flies, here with Domitian, whose hos- 
tility seems very justifiable, and whose eipertness is the daily 
subject of my emulation. 

13th. Visited the botanical gardens, where there is a museum 
containing a good collection of curiosities in all the depart- 
ments of nature. At the entrance of the garden are placctl 
two military statues, of rude and uncouth workmanship. These 
were dug up some years ago at Montalcgre, and arc supposed 
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to be'cmg to a period anterior to the Carthaginian conquest of 
Spain. They afTord a curious and interesting specimen of the 
first essays of a barbarous people in the art of sculpture, to 
perpetuate the memory of their chiefs. 

Went to mass wtiere I liked nothing but the music. There 
certainly seems to be one convenience in the Catholic worship; 
for those who attend might, with Friar John in Rabelais, com- 
pare their prayers to stirrup leathers, which are made short or 
long at pleasure. 

Took leare of my broiher, whose kindness has been unre- 
mitting, and who this evening went on board the packet upon 
Us return to England. 

11th. Found a ship bound to Leghorn, the Fanny, a small 
trading- vessel, of about 140 tons burthen. The captain asked 
me twenty guineas for my passage, and would fain have per- 
soaded me that his demand was just. I knew it to be too much 
by half, and when he saw me resolved not to give more than 
ten, he acceded to my terms with scarcely a decent demur. 
I am to find my own sea-ttock and bedding. 
15lh and 16th. Busily employed In preparations for my 
voyage. Mr. Ward kindly sent mc his boat to make use of in 
conveying my various stores on hoard. 

Took a farewell stroll through Lisbon. Of the Portuguese 
women I have said nothing, thOQgh I have seen some One 
specimens of face and figure. It is in expression of counte- 
nance and gracefulness of carriage that their charm consists, 
for to complexional beauty they have no claims. The hair is 
profusely ornamented with gold combs, artiOcial flowers, or 
precious stones of various colours. The women In walking 
the streets never wear a hat or bonnet, but covet the head with 
a white liandkerchicf. And, let the weather be ever so hot, 
an immense cloak, or rather great coat, often of red cloth, is 
thrown over their shoulders. 

As I was returning from my stroll, I sat down to rest on the 
steps of a statue ; but was hurried away by observing a man 
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ridding himself of a numerous retinue of Termin on the other 
side of the pedestal, and cracking them by dozens on the steps. 
And so much for the Lusitanian, or, as it^ might ^ith more 
propriety be called, theLousitaniau MelropoHs. I shall quit it 
without one feeling of regret In fact, to remain in it is im- 
possible ; I am fairly stunk out. 



CHAPTER U. 



Voyage to Leghorn — Quarantine— Pisa — Florence — the Gallery— 
Venus de Medicis—Canova'sVenns— Countess of Albany— Pilti 

' Collection of Paintings— Raphael — ^Vandyke — Salyator Rosa— 
Gabinetto Fisico — Santo Croce. 

Friday 17th. Mv.fat landlord, Mr. Reeves, whom I strongly 
recommend to all visitors to Lisbon, entered my room before 
daybreak to announce that the Fanny was making preparations 
for weighing anchor. Went on board as the sun rose. Wc 
weighed anchor immediately ; and with a fine breeze from the 
northward and the tide in our favour glided rapidly down the 
Tagus. 

18th and 19lh. Sick as a dog I 

20tb. Mounted the deck with a firm step. Passed over tho 
scene of the battle of Trafalgar. To-morrow is the anniversary 
of the death of Nelson. Sang Rule Britannia with enthu- 
siasm, as the most appropriate requiem to the memory of the 
immortal Admiral. 

About dinner-time we arrived at the mouth of the Strait,, 
or, as the sailors call it, the Gut of Gibraltar — the view 
strikingly grand. The African side much more bold and 
Joily than the European. Attempted to sketch the rock of 
Gibraltar, which is less remarkable for its height*^ than for its 
singularly detached situation, which has all the appearance of 
an island in rough weather. 
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We passed np the Strait ^ith a fresh breeze ; and I do not 
Temember to have ever seen a more magniflcent prospect. As 
we sailed oniivards the view ^as enlivened by constant variety 
— 4he rock of Gibraltar changing its appearance as ^c shifted 
our ground, and caught it in different points of view. 

21st. To-day at noon saw Cape de Gata. Flew onwards 
on the pinions of the finest breeze imaginable. I find I have 
committed a great mistake in the laying in of my sea -stock. 
Willing to try the effect of an abstemious diet, I resolved to 
compel an adherence to it, and therefore contented myself 
with a goat to furnish me with milk, confining the remainder 
of my stores to biscuit, rice, potatoes, cocoa, and arrow-root. 
I mention this to warn any invalid who may chance to read 
my ioarnal from following my example. For milk will be 
(bund of little use unless a man have the stomach of a sailor ; 
and tho want of something in the shape of broth or soup wi!l 
be severely felt. Though my poor Nann^ is a most entertain- 
ing companion on deck, she is of no further use. Her society,, 
however, is worth a good deal. She is an old sailor, and so 
accustomed to the sea, that the voyage has not at all dimi- 
nished her supply of milk. 

My other fellow-passenger is a Genoese, the supercargo of 
the vessel ; between whom and the captain I am obliged to 
act as interpreter. 

22nd. Out of sight of land. Tlie last point we saw was 
Cape Palos. The southern coast of Spain presents an inacces- 
sible barrier of mountains covered with snow. 

Our voyage had hitherto been most prosperous ; but soon 
after I retired to bed, a sudden squall came on, and the wind 
sliifled round to the eastward. The squall was accompanied 
with thunder, lightning, rain, and the usual symptoms of a 
slorm. Whilst all was confusion on the deck, the cabin- 
window immediately behind my berth was driven in, and we 
shipped a sea that fairly washed me out of bed. The super- 
cargo joined mo in roaring out lustily for help ; for, to say the 
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truth, I believe "we both thought that we were going to the 
bottom. The fact was, that, in consequence of the very 
favourable weather, we had neglected to put up the dead 
lights; and the squall came on so suddenly, that before the 
sails could be taken in the ship was driven backwards against 
the heavy sea, which had been rolling us along since wc 
entered the Mediterranean. 

It was some time before any one could be spared from the 
deck to attend to the slate of affairs below; and if, in the 
mean time, we had shipped another sea, the consequence 
woiHd have been more serious. 

As it was, my situation was sufficiently deplorable; and my 
only choice was between salt-water in the cabin or rain- water 
on deck. Passed the remainder of the night like a half-drowned 
rat. The squall soon subsided, and Uie wind returned to its 
old quarter in our favour. 

23rd. Breeze still steady. Fine weather, but cold. The 
sea of a fine dark indigo. Quantities of fish sporting about 
the vessel. A strange sail to the southward of a suspicious 
appearance, which seemed to savour of Algiers. 

24th. I begin to suspect that all 1 shall gain by my voyage 
will be the conviction that a man who travels so far from home 
in pursuit of health travels on a fool's errand. The crosses he 
must meet on his road will do him more injury than he can 
hope to compensate by any change of climate. I am told that 
a sea- voyage, to be of any benefit to an invalid, should be 
made in a frigate, or other vessel of equal size; but of this 1 
doubt ; for all comfort is so entirely out of the question at sea, 
that 1 think the diflerence of as litUe importance as the choice 
of a silken or hempen rope would be to a man at the gallows. 
1 am sure, however, that the fatigue and discomfort of such a 
little cock-boat as this is much the same thing as if one were 
to be tossed in a blanket during one half of the day, and 
thrown into a pig-sly for the remainder. 
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<■ I nnnc, et ventit animam committe dolato 
GonfisBS U^o, digitis a morie rcmotus 
Qoatnor, autseptem^si lit Intissima teda.*' 

26th. Saw land again at a distance on the western coast of 
Corsica* 

27th. The wind, which had hitherto been blowing steadily 
in oor favour, now slackened. At noon we were becalmed, 
with a yery beayy swell. A storm came suddenly on. While 
we were standing on the deck the ship received a violent blow 
on the stem, which threw the captain, the supercargo, and 
myself on our (aces. It is such an accident as this, according 
to the captain, that in rough weather sometimes sends a ship 
in a moment to the bottom. The boat was knocked away« 
and we lieard another crash in the cabin. It was a repetition 
of tbe«PCiir of Wednesday, with this difference, that on this 
eeeanon it was on the supercargo* s side. As I saw his bed 
kooght op to be dried, I never felt so strongly Rochefoucault's 
meanlDg, in his memorable maxim about our neighbour's 
miiforiwMM. This stomi ended as the lasf, and the wind 
mnmed to its old quart^ in our rear with *-greater violence 
thin beliBre ; and we made all sail for Leghorn. 

Tuesday, 28th. ItaHam! Italiam I At eight o*clock this 
■onuDg we were within eighteen miles of Leghorn — near the 
little bland of Gorgona, with Elba on our right, and the 
naling land oi Italy spread out before us. Achates himself 
could not have been more rejoiced than I was at this sight ; — 
lad it is Dot the *' hMmUern ItaUam,** which £neas describes, 
bot the high ground behind Leghorn, with the bold outline of 
the Apennines in the back-ground. 

If the wind had continued three hours longer, we should 
hiye breakiksted at Leghorn. But, within sight, of port, the 
Whid has chopped about, and, for the first time since we leUt 
Lisbon, we have begun to tack. The view is, however, full of 
ialeresl, and I have no right to complain of the wind, con- 
sidering what a galloping voyage we have made. 
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29th. After tacking against a foul wind throughout the 
'Whole of last night, we entered the road of Leghorn at nine 
o'clock this morning, having completed the passage from 
Lisbon in twelve days. 

A boat from the Health-OfQce hailed us immediafelj, and 
we were ordered to perform a quarantine of ten days. 

Thus it seems that, before we enjoy the delights of an 
Italian Paradise, we are to be subjected to a purgatory of puri- 
fication ; such as Virgil describes: — 

'* Alise panduntur inanes 
Suspensae ad ventos ; 

Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concrctam exemit labciu, pnramque reliquift.^* • 

Our passage has been so short, that these ten days m^|plrt well 
be added to the account, without exciting much im^alSieiice — 
but it is always difGcult to submit quietly to unnecessary 
restraint. 

30th. Weigl^ed anohor, and were permitted to go within 
the mole into llie harbour. The last ten days of all quaran- 
tines are performed here ; and as we had a clean bill of health, 
and there was, in fact, no real ground for putting us under 
quarantine at all, we proceeded at once to. this destination. 
Two oflloers of the Uealth-OfGce were put on board to prevent 
all intercourse with us. As soon as we were safely moored 
within the harbour, a boat full of musicians made its itpptear- 
ance under the cabin- window, and we were serenaded .with 
** Rule Britannia^" and '<God save the KUig.*' It |i the 
custom to celebrate in this manner the arrival of everj new 
comer, and to welcome him with the nat^dnld airs of the 
country to which he belongs. A few hours afterwards, an 
American came to an anchor very near us, and we had then 
to listen to Yankee Doodle" s March, with some other airs not 
at all tuneable to an English ear. This serenading is probably 
the remains of an old custom, when a foyage was considered 
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an adyentorc of great danger, and the return of a ship an 
erent worthy of extraordinary celebration. 

Boats are constantly plying iK^ith supplies of all sorts of pro- 
yisions from the shore; and it is perhaps worth while to fast 
for ten days, in order to enjoy in perfection the true relish of 
lieef. 

Saturday, 1st Not. to 7th. The days of quarantine pass 
heavily along. The value of liberty can only be known by 
those who have been in confinement: — for 

*' It so falls out 
That what wc have we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it; but when 'tis lack!d and lost. 
Why, then we rack the value j then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours." 

-Tlie quarantine laws, like most others, though originally in- 
tended for the general good, come at last to be perverted to 
private purposes. Thui is the history of all human institutions. 
Our quarantine has been manifestly a mere matter of form. 
Whenever there is any apprehension of infection, the suspected 
ship is obliged to remain in the open roads. But here we are 
with a multitude of vessels of ail nations packed together, 
Uifgledy-piggledy, as close as sheep in a pen — a rare pre- 
caatkm against infection. The true cause of these strict regu- 
lations, I believe, is the emolument derived from them by the 
Heelth-Offioe. A number of men are thus kept in employ- 
MDt at the eicpenso of those whom they are appointed to guard ; 
%r onr Captain is obliged to pay his, gaolers. In the mean 
ttaoe, we poor travellers suffer. These ofOcers prevent all 
eommanication between the natives and us, and between the 
taibabitants of one ship and another, though we absolutely 
toQch our next-door neighbour. 

As a proof of the rigorous observance of these regulations, — 
a fowl from our ship flew into the rigging of that alongsid 

3 
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US ; and it was determined, after a grave debate, that the fowl 
must remain where it was, till the quarantine of our neighbour 
had expired. 

Our captain, who was tolerable as long as we were at sea, 
now, in a state of idleness, proves a most unmanageable brute. 

Letters from my old triend C , who promised to meet me at 
Pisa. 

Saturday, 8th. At last came the day of our deliverance. 
Johnson says, that no man ever does anything for the last time, 
without some feeling of regret. The last day of quarantine 
might form an exception to this observation. Early this morn- 
ing the boat of the Health-OfQce came alongside ; the crew 
were mustered on the deck ; and the examination was begun 
and concluded in a moment Thus ended the farce of quaran- 
tine. I lost no time in getting myself and my baggage on 
shore ; and after a short ramble through the streets of Iieghom, 
hired a cabriolet to carry me to Pisa. 

Perhaps the most interesting sight in Leghorn is the English 
burying-ground. Smollett was buried here, affording in his 
death, as in bis writings, a parallel to Fielding; both being 
destined to find their last home in a foreign lan^. 

Excellent road from Leghorn to Pisa, througti the fertile 
frplain of the Amo. At the gate of Pisa, I first encountered the 
restraints of continental travelling, in the examination of my 
passport and baggage. 

Found my friend C. at the '' Tre Donzelle.** Passed a long 
evening in chatting over the tales of formdr times. — ^Disgusted 
at the mode of salute fn use amongst Italians. They kiss each 
other in the street — first, on one cheek, then on the other, and 
lastly, lip to lip. 

Pisa has a gloomy and deserted appearance, as if it had 
once seen better days. The inn, cold and comfortless, with 
brick floors, and without carpets. 

The cathedral, a venerable pile of party-coloured marble. 
The first impression of this style of building is unfavourable ; 
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but this may be the mere effect of norelly. One seldom likes 
what one is not accustomed to. 

The leaning tower at first sight is quite terrific, and exceeds 
eipectation. There is, I believe, no doubt of the real history 
of this tower. The foundation-ground gave -way during the 
progress of the building, and the architect completed his work 
in the direction thus accidentally given to it. Accordingly, we 
find in the construction of the upper part, that the weight is 
disposed in a way to support the equilibrium. 

Upon the whole, it is a very elegant structure ; and the 
general effect is so pleasing, that, like Alexander's wry neck, 
it might well bring leaning into fashion amongst all the towers 
in Christendom. 

9tb» . Finduig I could not establish myself immediately en 
jMAiioA* 1 resolved to accept G*'s offer of a seat in his carriage 
to Florence. 

When the Grand Duke of Tuscany moves about his do- 
minions, all the post-horses on his route are put under taboo 
for his exclusive use. 

Unluckily for us, he was to-day on his road from Pisa to 
Florence. It was necessary, therefore, to hire a vetturino, 
who undertakes to transport your carriage, in a certain time, 
for a certain sum. 

Left Pisa at noon. Soon after our departure the rain came 
(>own in torrents* The horses knocked up; and the vetturino 
was half drowned. The post-master refused to let us have 
barses; and as be bad no beds ta offor us, there was every 
prospect of our passing the night in the carriage. S., who 
was with us, smoked bis pipe; I swore in English; and C. 
oat-swore» out-argued, and out-joked the post-master an^ alL 
his crew in their native tongue. At last, by dint of his argu- 
ments and humour, for which the Italians have a keen relish, 
tbc difficulties were got over; though we did not reach 
Florence till after midnight. 
lOlh to 20lh. Travellers generally exaggerate most out- 
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rageously; but they have hardly done justice to Florence. 
It may well be called — Fair Florence. The Amo runs through 
it with a turbid, but rapid, and therefore cheerful, stream, 
forming as it were the middle of the principal street. Between 
the lines of houses and the riyer is a broad quay, serving for 
carriages and foot-passengers. ' Four bridges at short distances 
connect the two sides of the street, and add to its beauty 
The absence of smoke, and the clearness of the atmosphere, 
enable you to see the sucrounding country distinctly, from alf 
parts of the towiVi 

The views up and^ down the river are beautiful; and the 
immediate environs are ornamented with undulating shrub- 
beries and villas without number. 

The prospect from these environs is rich beyond description. 
Florence is laid out at your feet, and the Arno winds through 
a golden and fertile plain, till the scene is closed by the bold 
and rugged range of the Apoinines — 

"gaudetque nivali 
Vertice se attoUens Pater Apenninus ad auras." 

Such is the first view of Florence ; and within its walls is 
all that can conduce to gratify the senses or delight the ima- 
gination. The wonders of ancient and modem art are all 
around you, and furnish an inexhaustible field of occupation 
and amusement. 

Schneiderts hotel is a magnificent establishment ; and 
though Florence may be better calculated for a summer resi- 
dence, yet it is wetl provided with winter comforts; and the 
comforts of a place are as important to an invalid as the 
climate. 

The daily charge atSchneiderf s, if you have only one room, 
which in Italy may serve for all purposes, is seven pauls for 
lodging, ten pauls for dinner, and four pauls for breakfisist, 
altogether about ten shillings English. For this, you have a 
good room, an excellent dinner of two courses, with a dessert, 
and as much of the wine of the country as you like. If a 
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man wishes to drink genuine llqnor, let him always drink the 
common wine of the country in which he happens to be. 
Mould candles are also thrown into the bargain; if you burn 
wax you pay for them, and an extra charge is made for (Ire. 
The dinner alone in England would oott more than the whole 
daOy expenditure. 

The English abound so much in Florence, that a traycller 
has little occasion for any other language. At all t*-)e hotels, 
there it some one connected with the house that can speak 
English. English shops abound with all sorts of knickknacks, 
from Reading sauce to Woodstock gloves; and the last new 
novels stare you in the fiice at the libraries. 

The first thing every man goes to see in Florence is — the 
Gallety. It is thrown open to the public every day except 
Sundays and holidays, which last, by-the-by, occur too often 
in Itafy, io the great interruption of business. The attendants 
are always dvil and obliging, and without any interested mo- 
tive, for notices are affixed to the doors to request that nothing 
may be given to them. Upon the same pruiciple that a child 
picks out the plums, before he eats the rest of his pudding, I 
hurried at once to the Sanctum Sanctorum of this Temple of 
Taste— the Tribune ; a small octagon room, the walls of which 
are deeorated with a select few of the best paintings of the best 
masters, and in the area of the apartment are five of the most 
admired pleees of ancient sculpture. 

FIrit aiMl foremost amongst these is — ** the statue that en- 
chants the world" — the unimitated, inimitable Venus. She 
has BOW resumed her old station after her iecond visit to Paris ; 
for I am solarised the French did not argue that her adventure 
with tha ahepberd on Mount Ida was clearly typical of her late 
trip to* their metropolis. 

One is generally disappointed after great expectations have 
been raised, but in this instance I was Relighted at first sight, 
and each succeeding visit has charmed mo more. It is indeed 
a wonderful work in conception and execution, but I douht 

•X 
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whether Venus be not a misnomer. Who can recognize in 
this divine stktue any traits of the queen^of love and pleasure ? 
It seems rather intended as 'a personiOcation of all that is ele- 
gant, graceful, and tbeautiful ; not only abstracted from all 
human infirmities, but^levated above all human feelings and 
j0 affections ; for, though the form is female, the beauty is like 
the beauty of angels, who are of no sex. I was at first re- 
minded of Mi1ton*s Eve , bat m Eve, even in her days of in- 
nocence before '' she damned us all," there was some tincture 
of humanity, of which there is none in the Venus; in whose 
eye(l) there isno heavra, and in whose gesture there is no love. 

Immediately behkid the statue is the most famous of all 
the femous Yenuses of Titian, who has represented the Goddess 
of Pleasure in her true character — the Houri of a Mahometan 
paradise; and a most bewitching picture it is. But the tri- 
umph o*f the statue is complete ; there is an all-powerful fas- 
cination about it that rivets the attention, and makes the 
spectator turn away from the picture, like Hercules from the 
voluptuous blandishments of the Goddess of Pleasure, to devote 
an exclusive adoration to the celestial purity of her rival; for 
oclcstial she certainly is. 

The peculiar attribute of her divinity is, not iU ubiquity, 
but its individuality. It seems impossible to transfer any por- 
tion of her ** glorious beauty " to a copy. None of the caste 
give any idea of the nameless grace of the original. This 
incommunicable essence is always the criterion of transcendent 
excellence. 

The arms are modem and very inferior to the rest of the 
work. There is something finical and affected in the turn -of 
the fingers, wholly at variance with the exquisite simplicity of 
tlie rest of the figure. 

(i) This passage has been censured as ineonsislciit andionlriv- 
dictury. li' there be any ineousislenc^, it is in speaking of the ejre 
of the Venus at all; as, in point of fact, the eye of the sttitue is 
notluug but a cold and colourless blank. 
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I must record — though I would willingly forget — (he only 
traces of humanity in the Venus ; which escaped my notice in 
the first feryour of admiration. Her ears are bored for ear- 
rings, which probably once hung ihcre ; and her arm bears 
the mark of haying been compressed by a bracelet.' This last 
ornament might perhaps be excused » but for the other barba- ^ 
rons trinkets, what can be said ? I would wish to think they 
were not the work of the original sculptor; but that they 
might haye been added by some later proprietor, in the same 
taste that the Squire in Smollett bestows full-curled periwigs, 
by the hand of an itinerant limner, at so much per head, on 
the portraits of his ancestors painted by Vandyke. 

Haying said so much of the Venus, the others may be soon 
despatched. 

The Apollino is a model of symmetry. The Wrestlers are 
admirable: but I should like them better if there were more 
contrast between the figures ; for they are so alike, that they 
might be supposed to be twhns^ The arm of the yanquished 
is out of joint, from the yiolence of his oyerthrow. 

The Enife-'Grinder, as it is called, may be any body. None 
of the suggestions that haye yet been made are completely 
satisfactory. 

The Faun is principally remarkable, as exhibiting the best 
instance of Michael Angelo*s skill in restoration. He has 
added a new bead, and I doubt if the original could haye ex- 
celled the sabatitate. Besides these, which are in the Tri- 
bune, there is the Hermaphrodite; — the attitude of which is 
an exquisite specimen of the skill of the ancients in imitating 
the ease and simplicity of nature. The disposition oi the re- 
clining figure is so delightfully natural, that you feel fraid to 
approach it, lest you should disturb i(s sleep. This felicity in 
ralching the postures of nature is still more happily iiiuslialed 
in The Shepherd extracting a thorn from his fool. The marble 
is actually aliye. Venm rising from the sea, which is in ou^ 
of the corridors, deserves a place in the Tribune. 
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The head of Alexander is worthy of the son of Ammon, and 

the conqueror of the world. The figures in the group of the 

Niobe are of yerj miequai merit Perhaps the taste of the 

whole is rather too theatrical. Niobe herself, and two of her 

children, are very superior to the rest. The agony of maternal 

4i* affection is beautiftiUy etpressed in the figure of Niobe. Did 

Orid borrow his aflfecting description from the statue, or did 

the sculptor take his idea firom Ovidt 

" Ultima restabat, quam toto corpore Mater, 
Tota vestd tegeDS, unaaia miBimamque relinqoe ; 
De multis minimam posco, clamavit, et unam I" 

However this be, the slatue and the verses form an excellent 
commentary upon each other: 

'* The verse and sculpture bore an equal part, 
And art reflected images to art/* 

Amongst |lhe modem statues there are but few to admire. 
Michael Angelo's Bacchus will have no incense firom me; 
and his unfinished Brutui has all the air of a blacksmith. By 
the way, this is not intended, as it has often been supposed, 
for Marcus Brutus. It is a portrait of one of the Medici, who 
assassinated his uncle, and was called the Florentine Brutus; 
but proving afterwards the oppressor, and not the liberator, of 
his country, M. Angelo laid aside his unfinished bust in disgust. 
The head of a Satyr, his first essay in sculpture as a boy of 
fourteen, is a truly wonderful performance ; but there is no- 
thing of M. An^lo*s in the gallery that will compare with the 
Rape of the Sahines, or the hronze Mercury of John of Bologna. 
The Mercury is standing ott «ne leg, upborne by the breath of 
a Zephyr. It is a figure of ethereal lightness, and might 
'<be!(tride the gossamer, that idles in the wanton summer 



air.*' 



So much for the sculpture of the Gallery ; and it is equally 
rich in paintings. In addition to the two Yenuses of Titian, 
which exhibit in the highest perfection all the glowing beau- 
ties of that painter, there are also in the Tribune some of the 
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fhoicest work» of Raphael. St, John in the Wilderness, and 
tbe portrait of Farnarina, are in hia last and best manner, 
without any traec of that hard dry style derived fkt>m his 
paster Penigino, from which he so happily lived to emanci- 
{late himself. 1 mast also mention a poiirait of Cardinal 
Aguechia by Domenichino, which is worthy of beinfi: com- 
pared with the noble picture of Charles V. on horseback, by 
Vandyke, that hangs opposite to it; and this is praise enough. 
There are some fine hold sketches of Salvator Rosa, in the 
ante-rooms of the Tribune, which will well repay the trouble 
of hunting them out; and the famous head of Medusa, by- 
Leonardo da Vinci, must not he overlooked. 

These are the plums of the Gallery ; I leave it to guides and 
catalogues to discuss the rest of the pudding, 

Sumfoy 16th. This even'rng, Sunday, I was presented to 
the Grand Ddke. The Pitti Palace was thrown open to receive 
the congratulations of the public on the marriage of the Grand 
Duke's eldest son to a Princess of Saiony. The bride, an 
elegant interesting girl of seventeen, paid her compliments to 
the company with afXability and grace ; the Grand Duke and 
lus family played at cards ; and every thing went off very 
well ; bat for my part I could not help thinking we were all 
de trcp, as the marriage had only taken place in the morning. 

The palace, spacious and splendid. The slate-rooms were 
thrown open, and we roamed about without restraint, and 
were regaled with all kinds of refreshments. The boudoir, in 
the centre of which stands Canova*s Venus, brilliantly illu- 
Biinated, and lined with mirrors, reflected tbe beauties of her 
figure In all directions, and exhibited the statue to the highest 
advantage. This is the statue which occupied the pedestal 
of the Mediccan Venus during her flight to Paris: but I can 
God nothing divine about Ganova's Venus. She is not worthy 
to officiate as chambermaid to the Goddess of the Tribune, it 
is simply the representation of a modest woman , who seems to 
shrink from exMWffe in such a dishabille ; while her Grecian 



^xMUffe 



prototype, in ^Be innocence and simplicity, scarccX^ c^\i- 
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scious of nakedness, seems to belon(|^ to an order of beings to 
whom the sentiment of shame was as yet unknown. 

The attitude of Cano^a's is constrained, and perhaps even 
awkward. This may arise from the manner in which she 
compresses that scanty drapery which the sculptor has giyen 
her, intended* 1 suppose, ** to double every charm it seeks to 
hide.*' The symmetry too is by no means perfect The head 
is manifestly too large. It is perhaps unfair to attribute to the 
sculptor the faults of the marble, but it is impossible not to 
remark that even if the work had been more perfect than it is,. 
Wat unfortunate flaws, just in those places where they are most 
mal-a-propos, must still baye detracted much from lis beauty. 
Many of the copies of this statue seem to be quite equal, if not 
superior, to the original ; an infallible proof, if the remark be 
correct, ofits mediocrity of merit. 

The Princess wished us good night at ten o'clock, and we 
were all bowed out. 

Monday, 17th. A long morning amongst the pictures in tbe 
Pitti Palace. A magnificent collection. Their value may be 
estimated by the fact of the French, who certainly had the 
knack of finding out what was worth stealing, taking no less 
than sixty-three to the Louvre. These are now returned. 

Tuesday, 18th. This evening the city of Florence gave a 
masked ball at the rooms of the BelU Arti, to which the 
Grand Duke and all the Court were invited. The Italians 
have been celebrated for their masquerading talents ; but if this 
ball were taken as a sample, a masquerade is a duller thing 
in Italy than in England. 1 believe it is never entertaining 
but in a novel, and there very seldom. 

The young bride, in a room set apart for the purpose, 
opened a select ball; and I was pleased that she chose our old- 
fashioned, well-behaved country dance. 

19th. Another morning in the Pitti ; but more of the pic- 
lures hereafter. Strolled carelessly through the rooms, with- 
out any guide of any kind, trusting to^D|t impressions. 
When one has thus, by two or three visij^Bcome fiimilia- 
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rized with what one likes, and what one does not, it is nsefal 
to get a catalogue, and compare one*s sensations with autho- 
rity. Protect me from the tiresome flippancy of a professed 
€icerone, who takes you round a gallery of pictures, like tlio 
ihowman of a collection of wild hcasts. 

Thursday, 20th. In the evening, a masquod ball at the 
Cascine Rooms, to which the Court and the English were in- 
Tiled ; hut as I have already had a peep at these gew-gaws, 
which I consider only as Lions to be seen with the other 
raree-shows of a foreigA country, I prefer the ** society of 
solitude** in my own arm*chair. 

21st. This evening brought thcmews of the Princess Char- 
lotte* s death, creating a sensation which has seldom been pro- 
duced by any public disaster. It seemed to be felt by all the 
English as a domestic calamity. The Charge d' Affaires wrote 
to the Grand Duke, on the part of the English, to excuse their 
attendance at a ball and supper, which had been fixed for the 
ensuing Sunday at the Pftli Palace. 

The Duke, we are told, was much pleased with the feeling 
that gave rise to this note, and exclaimed, " Voild de V esprit 
vraiment national! [eela leur fait heaucoup d'honrieur,'* 
All the English put on deep mourning. Poor Charlotte I and 
Poor Leopold ! and poor England I — but all public feelings are 
absorbed in lamenting her fate as a woman, a wife, and a 

mother. 

22d. To the Laurentian library, which is one of the raree- 
shows of Florence ; but a library is not a thing to be stared at. 
Here they show yon the famous copy of the Pandects — for 
which you will not be a whit the wiser ; and one of the oldest 
manuscripts extant of Vhrgil, written in a very beautiful cha- 
racter, in which I neither found the Culex, nor the four lines 
'*llle ego qui quondam,*' usually prefixed to the ^neid. There 
is a Petrarch, too, ornamented with portraits of the poet, and 
his Laura, taken, as it is said, from the life. I looked with 
more interest at the finger of Galileo, which is here preserved 
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under a glass case, pointing with a triumphant expression (o 
those heavens which he was condemned to a dungeon for hav- 
ing explored. 

Adjoining is the church of St. Lorenzo ; and the mausoleum 
of the Medici, a splenilid piece of nonftensc which has never 
been completed. The church is full of the works of Michael 
Angelo ; but it is no easy matter to comprehend allegorical 
statues. 

Countess of Albany's party in-the evening. She still main- 
tains the form and ceremony of Queen Dowager, wearing the 
arms of England on her carriage, and receiving a circle every 
Saturday evening, with a s^ictness of etiquette exceeding that 
of the Grand Duke's court. She was almost the &nly person 
out of mourning. This was, to say the least of it, bad taste. 
If there is no alliance of blood, there is a pecuniary relation- 
ship between her and the English government, from which 
she receives an annual pension of Ofteen hundred pounds, that 
might well have afTorded a black gown. It would be difficult 
to trace in her present appearance any remains of those charms 
that could attract and attach the fiery and fastidious Alfieri. 

Sunday, 23d. To. mass in the cathedral. Of the churches of 
Florence I say little. The subject ia endless, if indeed Eustace 
have not exhausted it It is impossible not to admire the mag- 
nificence of their internal decorations^ but it is a magnificence 
that iatigues, and perhaps disgusts a Protestant, unaccustomed 
to the pomp and pageantry of Catholic worship. External 
modes however are, after all, mere matters of taste, about 
which there is no disputing ; and the Italians seem to be at- 
tracted by splendour. One ihing, however, at least, must be 
remarked in favour of the churches — they are always open. 
Piety will never, in this country, find the church doors shut 
in her face. Service seems to be going on all day and every 
day. The favourite altar at this time, for the altar itself is not 
exempt from the influence of lashion, is at the S. Nunziata. In 
asking my way to La Santa Nunziata, I was often corrected 
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with << Caro lei. la Santissima Nunziata 6 di la,' as if the 
omission of the superlative had given offence; but the attrac- 
tion even of an altar has its day. 

^th. Again to the Pilli. A catalogue of pictures is a sad 
dull business ; and I must rather endeavour to record my own 
sentiments and reflections. The cant of criticism, and the 
dogmatism of knowledge, would confine all right of judg- 
ment upon painting and sculpture to those alone who liave 
been duly initiated in the mysteries of virtci ; whereas it seems 
to me« that it is with painting and sculpture, as Johnson has 
pronounced it to be with poetry, it is by tlie common sense of 
mankind, afler all, that the claims to excellence must finally 
be decided. 

Painting, considered as a fine art, is principally valuable, 
as it is historical or poetical ; by which terms I would not lie 
understood to signify the ideas usually attached to them ; — but 
by an historical picture, I mean one which represents the sub- 
ject as it really was ; by a poetical — one which represents the 
subject as it existed in the v^nd of the painter. Mere excel- 
lence of execution is, I think, the lowest claim a painter can 
advance to admiration. As well might a literary production 
rest its pretensions upoa the mere beauties of the Style. If the 
composition neither please the imagination, nor inform the 
understanding, to what purpose is its being written in elegant 
language ? In the same manner, drawing and colours — the 
language of painting— can as Little, of themselves, form a title 
to praise. 

When I visit collections of paintings, I go to have my un- 
derstanding instructed, my senses charmed, my feelings roused, 
my imagination delighted or exalted. If none of these eflccLs 
be produced, it is in vain to tell me that n picture is painted 
with the most exact attention to all the rules of art. At such 
pictures I look without interest, and turn away from them wttli 
indifference. If any sensation be excited, it is a feeling of re< 
gret that such powers ot style should have existed witliout any 
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Sparks of that Promelhean heat, which alone confers upon them 
any real value. If this be wanting, it is in vain that a con- 
noisseur descants upon the merits of the drawing, the correct- 
ness of the perspective, and the skill of the arrangement. 
These are mere technical beauties, and vnay be interesting to 
tb^ student in painting ; but the liberal lover of the arts looks 
for those higher excellencies, which have placed painting in 
tbe same rank with poetry. For what, in fact, are the works 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Claude, 
Nicholas Poussin, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, but the sublime 
Mid enchanting — the terrific and heart-rending conceptions of 
a Homer, a Virgil, a Shakspeare, a Dante, a Byron, or a Scott, 
*' turned into shapes ?" They are the kindred productions of 
a congenial inspiration. 

Yet, I would not be understood to deny all merit to mere 
excellence of execution. I would only wish to ascertain its 
true place in tbe scale. The perfect imitation of beautiful 
nature in the landscapes of Hobbima or Ruysdaal, the bloom- 
ing wonders that expand under the pencil of Van-Huysum, and 
the exquisite finishing of Gerhard fiouw's laborious patience, 
cannot be viewed iMth absoUite indifference. Still less would 
I wish to deny the praise that is due to the humorous produc- 
tions of Teniers, Hogarth, or Wilkie. These have a peculiar 
merit of their own, and evince the same creative powers of 
mind which are exhibited by the true vis conUca in the works 
of literature. 

The collection in the Pitti abounds in every variety of excel- 
lence. There are eight Raphaete. It is difBcuU to speak with 
moderation of Raphael. Those who undervalue him rate him 
by his worst productions, of which there are some to be found 
of a very ordinary merit ; those who admire him look only to 
his best, and these are above all praise. The character of his 
genius was extraordinary. Most painters may also be said to 
have been born so ; and I think Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. West have expressed something like a feeling of humilia- 
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Cion, upon finding, at threescore, bow very little they could 
add to the first juvenile productions of tlieir pencils. Raphael 
wa{» a genius of a slower growth ; and it would be difficult to 
discover, in the hard dry outlines of his first manner, any in- 
dication of that felicity of conception and execution which is 
so conspicuous in his maturer works. His females arc beings 
of an exclusive species; and if he painted from nature, he was 
fortunate in his acquaintance. The Madonna is jl subject 
which he has appropriated and made his own; it is only 
tolerable in his hands; or, at least, after seeing his, there is no 
tolerating any other; Guido's sky-blue draperies to tiie coi^ 
trary notwithstanding. 

Raphaers Mcuionna della Seggiola unUes the most opposite 
graces; there is a refined elegance, joined to a dififerent sim- 
plicity, with a gentle tenderness pervading the whole expres- 
sion of her figure,. which realizes all one's conceptions of that 
mother from whom the meek Jesus, who, in the agonies of 
death, offered up a prayer for his executioners — derived his 
humaik nature. His portraits too are excellent, comll>ining 
the force and the riphness of the Flemish and Venetian schools, 
and are second only to the bappioit efforts of Vandyke. 

yandyke-musi ever be the prince of portrait-painters. He 
is at once historical and poetical. Any dauber may paint a 
sign-post likeness ;^ but a portrait must have spirit and charac- 
ter as well as resemblance. Vandyke seems to embody, in 
one transient expression of the countenance, which is all that 
a painter can give — the whole character of his subject. The 
BentivogUo is a magnificent specimen of his talent in this 
way. The subject is worthy his pencil, and seems to have 
pleased hhn. It is a full-length, dressed in a Oardinars rolies. 

The head in Lavater was probably taken from this picture, 
but it has lost a great deal by being separated from the figure, 
the attitude and conmianding air of which are admirable. 

Salvator Rosa is to me the most poetical of all painters ; 
by which I mean, not only that he possesses that mens divinior, 
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cuts one to the lieart. This is no place for the tinier. The 
scene must be chang^cd ; but ivhither ? Pisa will never do, 
after Florence. It is as well to die of consumption as of ennui. 
All the world is going to Rome, and everybody says that Rome 
is a charming place in the winter. What everybody says 
must be true ; and I shall swim with the stream. 

28th to 5th December. Very unwell. My surgeon attri* 
butes my illness to the water, which, he says, is very noxious 
here. I believe it has more to do with the air, for it is more 
cold than ever I felt it in England, whatever the thermometer 
may say to the contrary. 

6th. A long morning at Morghcn's; the Orst engraver in 
the world. Uis Last Supper, from the picture of Leonardo da 
Vinci, is the triumph of engraving. It is pity that ho did not 
engrave the Madonna della Seggiola at a later period, in his 
best and softest manner. How could he throw away his time 
and his labour on the Madonna del Sacco, the fresco daub 
of Andrea del Sarto ? Gallery again. 

Met a funeral procession with a military guard. Upon in- 
quiry, I found the defunct was a Jew, and that the precaution 
was necessary as a protection against the insults of the popu- 
lace. 

Sunday 7th. Bertolini's Studio. There is no sculptor of 
eminence now at Florence. Bertolini is an excellent work- 
man, and takes admirable likenesses ; and if he were employed 
less in this'way, might succeed in original composition. It is 
now the fashion among the English to sit to him ; and you Ond 
all your acquaintance drawn up in fearful array, in hard 
marble ; some at full length I If this fashion hold, it will 
give posterity some trouble. Family pictures are easily put 
out of the way ; but family statues would be sadly durable 
lumber, unless, indeed, they found their way to the limekiln. 

The cheapness of sculpture here must injure our English 
Hrtists. Casts have been imported from London of the busts 
of the King, Fox, Pitt, Nelson, Pcrc^al, and many others. 
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These Bcrtoiini reproduces in marble, and sends back to Lon- 
don, all expenses of carriage included, for twenty-two pounds 
each. 

Made a circuit of the palaces. The Corsini and Gerini haye 
each of them a fine collection of pictures. 1 was particularly 
struck with two, by Carlo Dolci, whose productions aro gene- 
rally too cloying for my taste. The first is the figure of Poetry 
in the Corsini palace, one of the most beautiful countenances 
1 erer saw ; the charms of which are lighted up by that inde- 
finable expression, which makes the face the index of the 
mind, and gires the assurance, at the first glance, of intelleo- 
taal superiwity. The other is the Martyrdom of St. Andrew 
in the Gerini palace ; a most affecting picture ; the impression 
of which is aided by every excellence of arrangement, oontraat» 
and colouring. 

At the Mozzi palace is Benvenuto's picture of the Saxons 
taking the Oath of Confederation, after the battle of Jena. The 
figure of Napoleon is admirable ; and is said to be one of the 
best portraits extant of that extraordinary being. 

Vespers at tlie Duomo ; afterwards to the Cascine, the public 
drive and promenade — in a word, the Hyde-park of Florence. 
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Juomey to Rome— The Forum—Palace of (he Cssars— Climate 
. — ToiDb«— The Tiber— Temple of Vesta— Cloaca Maxima— Baths 
— of Caracalla — Fountain of Egeria. 

Monday, 8th December. Left Florence with a friend, who 
had a seat to let in bis caUcke ; and we agreed to travel to- 
gether. Haying met with a coarier, who was working his 
way home and offered to serve us for his expenses, wc engaged 
him to accompany us ; though nothing but our complete inex- 
perience of Italian travelling would have reconciled me to such 
sn ostentatious piece of extravagance. 
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This iiian*s buslneis is to ride on before yoa; get the horses 
ready at the post-houses ; and prepare for your reception at the 
inns where you may be inclined to halt. Carlo, I believe, 
protects us from much imposition ; and as he conducts all the 
disbursements and disputes on the road, which are in fact sy- 
nonymous terms, for every bill is a battle, what he saves us in 
breath and temper is incalculable. 

The road to Sienna is billy and tedious, and we did not 
arrive till after dark. 

9th. Left Sienna long before it was light in the morning; 
being in some anxiety about passing the Ricorsi, a mountain- 
torrent, which, at tbis season, is very liable to be swollen by 
the rains, and has sometimes detained travellers on the road 
for many days. The Guide Book informs you, quaintly enough, 
that you will have to pass it four times, if you are not swal- 
lowed up in either of the first three. Having safely forded 
this stream, we arrived, at the close of the evening, at Acqua- 
pendente. The accommodations here were so uninviting, that 
we proceeded on to S. Lorenzo ; and, as it was now quite dark , 
my companion would insist upon taking a small escort of 
cavalry. This 1 thought unwise; it was making sure of 
being pillaged by the soldiers; whereas the danger from rob- 
bers was only contingent. 

At S. Lorenzo we found that we had fallen from the frying- 
pan into the fire. The inn had a most unfrequented appear- 
ance, and our arrival was the signal of destruction to some 
poor fowls, who were quietly at roost, dreaming of that to- 
morrow which was never to come. 

10th. We rose early again, and Jireakfasted at Bolsena, on 
the borders of the lake. The inhabitants bear ample testimony, 
by their pale and sickly appearance, to the eiistence of the 
malaria. Throughout this day, the road was beautiful; 
commanding every variety of prospect, hill and dale, wood 
and water. 

The environs of Yiterbo> bold and beautifuL Halted for 
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tbe night at Baccano; the inn of which has been undescrredly 
denounced bj Forsyth. Whatever may be said of the roast 
beef of old Eqgland, I thinic we might learn much from our 
neighbours in the science of good living. The inns in Italy 
are generally better than those of an equal class in England. 
What can a traveller hope to find at a country-inn in England 
bat the choice of a beef-steak, a mutton-chop, or a veal-cutlet ? 
For one of these, with some bad beer, or worse wine, he will 
be charged more than he will pay in Italy for an abundance 
and variety of dishes. The wines of the country are light, 
pleasant, and wholesome; and in that great article of a travel- 
I^'s comfort — his bed — Italy has again the advantage. In- 
stead of the suffocating feather-beds of England, you find 
every where an elastic refreshing mattress, which will con- 
duce to ensure a good night's sleep, in spite of the dreary 
unfurnished room in which it is placed. 

11th. We rose early in order to reach Rome in good time. 
It was a rainy day ;. so that when wc ascended the hill about 
two miles from Baccano, from which we ought to have seen 
Rome, wc saw nothing. The approach to Rome is as all tra- 
yeilers have described it. You pass over miles of a barren 
common, much lil^e Hounslow Heath; and when, at last, 
you arrive at the gate of the Eternal City, the first impression 
is, I thinK, a feeling of disappointment. But tliis, perhaps, 
Diay be referred to the exaggerated expectations, in which, 
till philosophy and experience have given sobriety to our views, 
we are all too prone to indulge. We have only to consider 
(he limited powers of man, and to examine what he has been 
able to do, with a reference to his means of performance, and 
the tone of our expectations will be lowered to a just level. 
We were soon in the Piazza di Spagna, the focus of fashion, 
fuid the general resort of the English. Some travellers have 
compared it to Grosvenor-square ; but the Piazza di Spagna 
i4 little more than an irregular open space, a little less nasty 
ttum the other piazzas in Rome, because the habits of the 
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people are in some measure restrained by the presence of the 
English. Still, there is quite enough left to make me belieye 
the Romans the nastiest people in Gbrislendom, iff had not 
seen the Portuguese. 

The English swarm every where. We found all the inns 
full. It seemed like a country town in England at an assizes. 
To look for lodgings was impossible, for it rained unmcrcifiilly. 
By the way, when it does rain here, it pours with a down- 
right Yohemence, that we are but little accustomed to in 
England. We got a resting-place for the night with 4ome 
difficulty, at the Hdtel de Paris. Dear and bad. 

12th. Signed the articles of a triumvirate with two friends, 
who were on the same pvnuit after lodgings with myself. 
Established ourselves at No. 43, Via degli Otto Cantoni,^ 
Corso, This situation is bad. There are two fish-stalls un- 
der my window, the people belonging to which commence 
their vociferations as soon as it is light. There is, however, 
at least, more variety in these cries than in the perpetual 
"All alive hoP* of London. The Italian fishmonger dis- 
plays all the humour he is master of to get rid of his stock, and 
he will sometimes apostrophize his stale mullet with ludicrous 
effrontery; ** Pesci! cosafate? Pesd! statevi chetil" But 
the worst objection to our lodgings is their height. We are 
on the quarto piano, a hundred and four steps from the 
ground, though this objection relates only to convenience; 
for it is by no means mauvais ton in Rom^ to live in the 
upper story, which does not at all answer to our garret. Here, 
your approach to heaven does not in the least detmol. from 
your gentility. * /' 

Our lodgings consist of two sitting-rooms, three bed-rooms, 
servant*s room, and kitchen, for which we pay thirty sequiill, 
about fifteen pounds English, per month. The charge 6f>A 
traiteur, for supplying you with dinner at home, varies frnn 
six to ten pauls per head. We get Orvietto wine at something 
less than two pauls i bottle. This wine, is pleasant, though 
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it is said to be Tery onwhoksome. Bn t the wine of wineji it 
Velktri, which costs us little more than a paul a bottle; and 
a bottle holds nearly two English quarts. The panl is some- 
thing less than sixpence, forty-four being the value of a pound 
sterling, when the exchange is at par. 

December 13th to 25th. Sight-seeing. Of the sighU at 
Borne it is impossible to say nothing, and it is dlfOcnlt to 
say any thing new. What so many have told, who would tell 
again ? I must be content to record flrst impressions. 

There are two modes of seeing Rome, the topographical, 
followed by Yasi, who parcels out the town into eight divi- 
sions, and jumbles every thing togethei*, antiquities, churches, 
and palaces, if their situation be oontiguous ; and the chrono- 
logical, which would carry you regularly from the house of 
Romulus, to the palace of the reigning Pontiff. The first mode 
b the most expeditious, and the least expensive ; for even if 
the traveller walk a-foot, the economy of time is worth con- 
sidering ; and, after all that can be urged in favour of the 
chronological order, on the score of reason, Vasi's plan is 
perhaps the best For whatever is worth seeing at all is worth 
seeing twice. Yasi's mode hurries you through every thing, 
but it enables you to select and note down those objects that 
are worthy of further examination, and these may be aflerr 
wards studied at leisure. Of the great majority of sights, it 
must be confessed that all we obtain for our labour is — the 
knowledge that they are not worth seeing ; but this is a know- 
ledge tha^ no ooe is willing to receive upon the authority of 
anoth^y and Yasi*s plan offers a most expeditious mode of 
airiving #t this truth by one's own proper experience. Hit 
plan ta indeed too expeditious, for he would get through the 
whole, town, with all Ms wonders, ancient and modem, in 
^ifht days I This might suit Young Rapid exactly, but I am 
CHitent to follow tiie course he has chalked out at a more lei- 
inre^r pace. 

As a guide to Rome, Yasi's book is worth all the books of 
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trarels ptit together. It is all that it profess^ fd be^ and no 
more^— a mere catalogue ; but it is comprehcnsiToani accurate. 
There is nothing to direct the taste nor influence the Judgment ; 
but a trayeller should observe for himself, and it is much better 
that he should not see through the eyes of others. Forsyth's 
book is a mine of original reinarks, expressed in the most 
forcible language ; but one laments that the atithor did not 
liye to complete a work, of which his present tolume is little 
more than the text-book. 

Eustace, notwithstandinglhemany charms of his book, is not 
the most accurate of all travellers; and ohe is sometimes led 
to doubt whether he really ever saw the places he describes. 

If a book of travels must be taken as a guide, Latande's is 
perhaps the best, which is full of lore and learning, but it is as 
dull and dry as Yk^Vs Catalogue, and a great deal longer. 

Some remains of the Palatine, the Capitoli];ie, the CcAian, 

the Avcntine, the Quirinal, the Viminal, and the Estquline Hills 

are still to be distinguished. The most interesting relics will be 

found on the two first, the oldest establishments of Rome ; for 

the first foundations of Romulus were limited to the Palatine 

Hiir. 

** — —Porta est, ait, ista Palati ; 
Hie stator, hoc prithum condita Roma loco est.'* 

OviB*. 

The best view of the site of ancient Rome is from the towef 
df the modern Capitol. The modern city lias been so much 
elevated by the rubbish and dilapidation of centuries, that it is 
matter of surprise the shape and situation of the Ancient hills 
still remain so visible. The pavement of oM Rome is often 
discovered at a depth of forty feet. Everythitig is dereloped 
by excavation ; and the Coliseum itself loses much of its effect 
by the mound of earth accumulated around it. One dMy 
judge of the greatness of the wreck from the effects thns^prdH- 
duced by its overthrow. Still, however, we shall be at a IoJN( 
to find room for the three millions, which is not the highest 



eitimate tbil is given, as the amouot of the ancient population. 
II is rather ttib quality of what remains than the quantity that 
impresaes one with an idea of the grandeur and magnificence 
of ancient Rome. There is the fragment of a cornice lying in 
the gardens of Golonna Palace, which looks as if it had heen 
brought from the land of Brobdignag; for no pillars of present 
existence could support an entablature of such gigantic pro- 
portions as that of which this cornice must haye formed a part. 
One might imagine some great conyulsion of nature had swal- 
lowed up the tiij, and left a few fragments to tell the tale of 
its exialeiice to other times. 

One of my first excursions was to the Forum, It is difficult 
to cono0iTe, and impossible to describe, the effect produced by 
the iidmonitus locorum of this memorable scene — reduced as 
it now is again to something like the state which Virgil dc- 
Kribed in the days of Eyandei^— 

** Passimque arrhenta videbant, 
Romanoqae foro et lautis mtigire Carinis." 

The Roman forum is now the Campo Vcuseino, the papal 
Smithfield ; but it is still the finest walk in the world ; and I 
doubt Whether^ in the proudest days of its magnificence, it 
could have interested a spectator more than it now does-^ 
fallen as it is from its high estate. Nothing can be more 
striking, or more affecting, than the contrast between what it 
^as — and what it is. There is enough in the tottering ruins 
which yet itnuiin to recall the history of its ancient grandeur ; 
while its pment misery and degradation are obtruded upon 
yon at etory step. Here Horace lounged — here Cicero ha- 
rangod zWikA here now the modem Romans count their 
beadSy kill their pigs, cleanse their heads, and violate the 
nmMy of the plaoe by every species of abomination. 

The walk from the Capitol to the Coliseum comprises the 
-faillory of ages. The broken pillars that remain of the Temple 
•of -Concord, the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, and the Comitium, 
Jen tlic tale of former times in language at once the most 

5 
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pathetic and intelligible ; it is mate eloquence, snrpateing all 
the powers of description. It would seem as if the destroying 
angel had a taste for the picturesque ; for the rains are left 
just as the painter would most wish to baTC them. 

The arches of the emperor scarcely appear in harmony with 
the rest of the scene, and do not accord with the magnifiQ^llt 
scale of all around them. I doubt whether Titus* s arch be 
wider or higher than Temple Bar. 

The Duchess, of Deyonshire is excayating round Phocas's 
Pillar — remaj£ing the gulph which Curtius closed. Criminals 
in chains are employed in this work, under the superintendence 
of a military guard ; but, if patriotism and virtue be again 
required to fill up the chasm, where shall we find the materials 
here? 

Of the Coliseum more hereafter ; for the first impression of 
the Via Sacra is so oyerwhelming, that the mind is lost in its 
own reflections, and has no leisure for the examination of details. 

Marius in his exile, sitting amongst the ruins of Carthage, 
mi^st have been an affecting spectacle. Napoleon, amongst 
the ruins of Rome, would perhaps afford as striking a picture; 
but Napolton never was in Rome. If he bad returned vior 
' toiJFious from Russia, it is said that he had intended to make a 
triumphal entry into the Eternal City, and to be crowned in 
St Peter's. 

The Palace of the Casars, The whole of this region, com- 
prehending all that remains of the residence of the emperors 
and the golden house of Nero, is now a desert, full of ruimr, 
and fragments of temples, and baths — presenting an awful 
picture of fallen greatness. The spot is beautiful, and com- 
mands a fine view of Rome. The soil seems rich, if one may 
judge from the crops of cabbages and artichokes wiiich it is 
now made to produce. Great part, however, of this vast tract 
is covered with wild brashwood, where you may easily iosa 
yourself, if you will. In my last stroll through this wilderness 
I encountered a fox, who paused for a moment to stare at me» 
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» if be iren» doubting which of the two was to be eoosiderod 
as the intruder. This fbi seems to be the genias of the place, 
and delights to show himself to all trarellcrs. There are some 
remains of a terrace, oyerlooking the Circus Maximw, from 
which the emperors gave the signal for the commencement of 
tiie games. 

In another quarter are three rooms, discoyered about forty 
years ago. These chambers are in good presenration, and 
afford a sample of the ancient Roman taste in the construction 
and proportions of their apartments. They seem to haye re- 
ceiyed their light, like the Pantheon, from a hole in the ceil- 
ing ; and instead of the formal square, which so much pre- 
yails in modem rooms, each of the four sides in these is broken 
into a circular recess or bow. The same accumulation of soil 
seems to haye taken place here, on the Palatine Hill, as else- 
where ; for these chambers, which must haye been once on 
the surfiice, are now thirty feet below ground. These rooms 
appear to me to be models of proportion, and the effect of the 
loose flowing outline, produced by the hollowing out of the 
sides into recesses, is much more pleasing than the harsh 
angular preciseness of a parallelogram. 

Dec 20th. The more I see of Italy, the more I doubt whe- 
ther it be worth while for an inyalid to encounter the fatigue* 
of so long a journey for the sake of any advantages to be found 
in it, in respect of elimate, during the winter- To come to 
Italy with the hope of escaping the winter is a grieyous mis- 
take. This might be done by alternately changing your hemi- 
spbore, but in Europe it is impossible ; and I belieye that 
DeyoBshire, after all, may be the best place for an inyalid 
iuririgHiat season. If the thermometer be not so low here, 
the tenqMrature is more yariable, and the winds are more 
bitter and cutting. In Devonshire, too, all the comforts of 
the country are directed against cold; here all the precautions 
are the otber way. The streets are built to exclude as much 
is possible the rays of the sun^ and are now as damp and cold 
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«» rain and frost can make them. And then, what a difference 
between the warm carpet, the snog elbowed chair, and the 
blazing coal fire of an English winter eyening, and the stone 
staircases, marble floors, and. starring casements of an Italian 
house! where eyery thing is designed to guard against the 
heat of summer, which occupies as large a proportion of the 
Italian year, as the winter season does our own. The only 
adyantage of Italy then is, that your penance is shorter than it 
would be in England ; for I repeat that, during the time it 
lasts, winter is more seyerely felt here than at Sidknouth, 
Where I would eyen recommend an Italian inyalid to repair 
firom Noyember till February, if he could possess himself of 
Fortunatus's cap, to remoye the difficulties of the joum^. 

Haying proyided myself with a warm cloak, which is abso- 
lutely necessary where the temperature yarics- twenty degrees 
between one street and another, I haye been proceeding 
leisurely through the wonders of Rome. In trayelling round 
the circuit of the antiquities, it is curious to remark how the 
scale of buildings gradually increases, from the little modest 
temple pf Vesta, to the temple of Fortuna ViriUs, and the 
other works of the republic, till they swell out into colossal 
magnificence, in the yast works of Nero, Vespasian, and 
Caracalla. 

The same remark may be extended to the tombs ; and the 
same growing taste for ostentation may be traced from the 
earlier days of the republic to the tomb <)f Cecilia Metella, 
the wUe of Crassus. Augustas carried this taste farther in his 
mausoleum; though he was at least. social enough to admit 
his family. Adrian, at last, outdid all former outdoings, and 
constructed that enormous pile, which is now the Castle of 
St. Angelo, for the exclusiye accommodation of his own single 
carcass. 

Dec. 21st. The Tiber has been yery differently described by 
different writers. Some haye degraded it to a ditch ; while 
others hay« exalted it \b an equality with the finest riyers hi 
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EoTope. There are those ag^ain who, admitting its pretensions 
in other respects, find ianlt with its colour, ** flnere hone 
ItflMlenluot.*' The first sight of it has, I believe, generalbr 
eccasioned a feeling of disappohitment But when we come 
to admeasurement^, we find that at the Pons JSHus, now the 
PoHte S. Angaoj, the breadth is about 212 English feet. This 
is the narrowest point; and certainly if we apply to this part 
of the liyer Horace's prescription for a good night*s rest — 

** ter uncti 

TnmsBuito Tiberim, somno quibus est opus alto— ^' 

efen less accomplished swimmers than Lord Byron and 
Leander might object to it as inadequate. At the Pons Mil* 
vius, however, now the Ponte Molk, the breadth increases } 
and two miles above Rome> the river is nearly twice as broad 
as it is within the walls. This contraction of the stream with- 
in the town will be a sufficient explanation of the destructive 
inundations which have taken place at various periods. 

Some remains of the Sublieiau Bridge still exist ; and your 
guide would wish you to believe that this was the scene of Hora- 
tius Cocles* gallantry. But in travelling round the antiquities of 
Eome, there is, I fear, great occasion for scepticism, with 
respect to the propriety of the names that have been so con- 
^cntly applied to many of them. 

I7i6 Temple of Vesta, a pretty modest little building, seems 

to belong to this doubtful order ; though here, the doubt is, 

not whether it is a temple of Vesta, but the temple of Vesta. 

Its situation on the bank of the river §«&as to accord with 

Horace-*s Honumenta Vesta ; and its geography will agree 

with the ventum erat ad- Vesta oiihe ninth satire, where it is 

represented as lying in his way from the Via Sacra to the 

gardens of Csosar, trans Tiberim; nor is Ovid's description at 

all unsuitable to it ; — 

** Hie locus exiguus qui sastinet atria Vestse, 
Jam fuit intoosi r^ia parra Numse.'' 

In (his quarter of the town, you see a part of the Cloaca 
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Maxima ; this is one of the most curious and interesUngf r^ 
mains of Roman magnificence ; and it has given rise to much 
difference of opinion with rc^ipect to the period when these 
worlcs were constructed. Ferguson has slated some historic 
doubts in a note to his Roman Repuhlie, which are worth at- 
tention. " The common sewers were executed at a great 
expense. It was proposed that they should be of sufficient 
dimensions to admit a waggon loaded with hay. (Plin. lib« 
xxxvi. c. 15.) When these common sewers came to be ob- 
structed, under the republic, the censors contracted to pay a 
thousand talents, or about 193^000 pounds, for clearing and 
repairing them* (Dionys. Hal. li(. iii. c. 67.) They were 
again inspected at the accession of Augustus ; and clearing 
their passages is mentioned amongst the great works of 
Agrippa. He is said to have turned the course of seren rivers 
into these subterraneous canals, to haye made them nayigable, 
and to have actually passed in barges under the streets and 
buildings of Rome. These worlds are still supposed to. remain ; 
but as they exceed the power and resources of the present city 
to keep them in repair, they are concealed from the view, 
except at one or two places. They were in the midst of 
the Roman greatness, and still are reckoned among the won- 
ders of the world ; and yet they ace said to have been the 
works of the elder Tarqnin, a prince whose territory did not 
extend, in any direction, above sixteen miles; and, on this 
supposition, they must have been made to accommodate a city 
that was calculated chiefly for the reception of cattle, herds- 
men, and banditti. 

** Rude nations sometimes execute works of great magnift- 
cence, as fortresses, and temples, for the purposes of supersti- 
tion or war ; bnt seldom palaces, and still more seldom works 
of mere convenience and cleanliness, in which, for the most 
port, they are long defective. It is not unreasonable, there- 
fore, to question the authority of tradition, in respect to this 
singular monument of antiquity, which exceeds what many 
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Wen-Accommodated cities of modern Europe have nndertakea 
for tfaeir own conyeniency. And as those works are still 
BDtirey and may continue so for thousands of years, it may be 
suspected that they existed even prior to the settlement of 
Romulus, and pi^y have heen the remains of a more ancient 
city, on the ruins of which the followers of Romulus settled, 
tts the Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins of Palmyra and 
Ralbec. Liyy owns that the common sewers were not ac- 
commodated to the plan of Rome, as it was laid out in his time : 
they were carried in directions across the streets, and passed 
under the building of the greatest antiquity. This derange- 
ment, indeed, he imputes to the hasty rebuilding of the city, 
after its destruction by the Gauls ; but haste, it is probable; 
would haye determined the people to build on their old 
foundations, or at least not to change them so much as to cross 
the direction of former streets. When the only remaining 
accounts of an ancient monument are absurd or incredible, it 
follows, of course, that the real account of the times in which 
it was erected is not known.** 

Such is the note of Ferguson, which is well entitled to con- 
sideration : though it is difficult to reconcile the existence of a 
more ancient city, on the site of the city of Romulus, with the 
entire silenoti of history and tradition ;-^unless, indeed, we 
carry it up to a period so remote, as would throw an awful 
mystery over the first origin of the Eternal City, connecting it 
with times, of which tiiere are no more traces than of the 
mammoth or the mastodon. 

22d. CaracaUa'i Baths and Palace, The ruins of this Pa- 
lace are, next to the Coliseum, the most striking proof that 
remains of the grandeur of the Roman buildings. It was liere 
that some of the finest pieces ofsculpture were discovered ; the 
famous Torso, the Hercules Farnese, the Flora, and the group 
Ilhowu by the name of the Toro Farnese. This enormous pile 
of ruins has rather the appearance of the remains of a town than 
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pf a single palace. From i^'hat is left \^ e may form some notioa 
of the form and proportions of the splendid CellaSolearU, or the 
Hall of Sandals, of which we have such a superb description. 
** Cellam solearem architecti negant posse itlla inUtatione qua 
facta est fieri/' The baths are underground; one of the 
yauUed rooms |!emains entire, and sufficiently indicates how 
the rest were disposed. While the lower orders mixed in the 
same bath, rooms were provided for more fostidious persons, 
with bathing-YOSsels of granite^ porphyry, and basaltes ; of 
which many are now in the Museum of the Vatican. It is said 
that three thousand persons might bathe at the same time ; 
and besides the baths, there was eyerything that could minister 
to the gratification of the people ; — theatres, promenades, gym- 
nasia, libraries, and magnificent porticos, to protect them 
from sun and rain; — where philosophers walked, and talked, 
and taught. Such were the baths, or rather the ThermcB of 
the Romans ; for the baths did not include the same superb 
establishments as the Therm», which have been well described 
as *' Lavacra in modum provindarum extructa,'' 
^ Caracallas Circus, as it is called, rests on very doubtful 
authority. There is a coin of Caracalla's with a circus on the 
reverse side ; — here is a circus, that want& an owner ; — how 
easy the inference then, that it must have been Caracalla'sl 
It has sufTered so little alteration from time, that the whole 
shape and extent are as distinct as they could have been 1^00 
years ago. By the way, the circus of the Romans is any thhig 
but a circle. It is a narrow oblong, with rounded ends. Up^ 
the middle ran the spina, round which the chariots turned ^ 
-^and it must have required very delicate driving. The length 
of the circus is 1630 French feet, the breadth 330. The wallft 
of the two metCB are still standing ; — and the obelisk, which 
now stands in the Piazza Navona, once stood in the middle of it. 
From hence 1 drove, to the FourUain of Egeria, which is 
doubtful again ; and cannot well be reconciled with the dc- 
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Kription of Jurenal, a» to it» locality. It is, however, a pretty 
foontaln in a pretty valley ; and if it be the fountain of which 
Juyenal 8peak», time has at least realized his wish, and the 
water is now again inclosed, viridi margine, ** with a l>order 
of eternal green;*' — and the only marble that profiine» the 
native stone, is a headless statne» bot not of the nymph Egeria ; 
for it i» evidently of the male sex, and was probably intended 
for the god of the stream which flowed from this spring. I 
can TOQch for the excellence of the water, of which I took a 
Gopioii» drangfat. 



CHAPTER IV. 



St. Peter**— lU)semblance between Catholic and Heathen C'ere- 
mooies — ^Christmas Day — Baths of Dioclesian — Funeral Rites—* 
Palaces — Fountains— Pantheon— Tarpeian Rock— Close of the 
Year. 

December 23d. A long morning at St. Peter* s— of which I 
hare hitherto said nothing, though I have visited it often. All 
my ezpsetationa were answered by the first impression of this 
snblii— temple. It may be true that, on first entering, yon 
are lesa struck than might be supposed with the immensity of 
the buildings But this, I believe, is entirely the fault of our 
eyes; which are, indeed, the ** fools of the senses;'* and we 
are only taught to see, by reason and experience. In St.. 
Peter*s, so much attention has been paid to preserve the relative 
proportions of all the parts, that for some time you do not per- 
ceive the largeness of the scale. For example, the figures of 
the EvangelistB, which decorate the inside of the cupola, 
scarcely appear to be larger than life, and yet the pen in St 
Mark's hand ia six feet long, from which one may calculate 
their real atatore. 
The hsA if » that nothing is great or little but by coinv«n&Qiik\ 
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and where no familiar object exists to assist the judgment, the 
eye readily accustoms itself to any scale. 

Gulliver says yery naturally, that heliyed with the Brobdig*^ 
nagians, without heing fully sensible of their stupendous size ^ 
but that he was^Vnost forcibly impressed with it, on hit return 
to England, by the contrast of his own diminutiye country- 
men. In the same manner it is, when you enter any other 
church, that you are most struck with the prodigious superiority 
of St. Peter's, in magnitude and grandeur. 

There is, indeed, one exception to the harmony of proportion 
in the inside of St. Peter's. The statue of the Apostle himself, 
which was changed from an old Jupiter Capitolinus, by a 
touch of the Pope's wand ; this famous St. Peter is seated in 
an arm-chair, on the right hand of the altar, and is scarcely 
above the size of life. 

It was the contrast afforded by this statue, that first made 
me fully sensible of the magnitude of every thing else. 

It is to be lamented that Michael Angclo's plan was not ad- 
hered to, whose intention was, that the figure of the church 
Should have been a Greek cross* The advantage of this form 
is, that it exhibits the whole striicture atone coup d^cBil. In 
the Latin cross accompanied with aisles, as is the case in St 
Peter's, the effect is frittered away, and instead of one great 
whole, there are, in fact, four churches under one roof. In 
spite, however, of all that the last architect has done to spoil 
it, St Peter's stands, beyond alt comparison, the most magni- 
ficent temple ever raised by mortal hands to the worship of 
the Supreme Being. It is a spectacle that never tires; you 
may visit it every day, and always find something new to 
admire. Then, its temperature is delightfhl; after starving 
in the cold aod comfortless galleries of the Vatican, it is a 
luxury indeed to enjoy the mild and genial air in the interior 
of St. Peter's; and, lam told, the church is as pleasantly cool 
in summer as it is comfortably warm in winter. The fact ia, 
the walU are so thick, and it is so wholly free from damp, that 
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the air within Is not affected by that withotit ; so that, like a 
well built cellar, it enjoys an equability of temperature all the 
year round. 

Immediately nnd(^ the glorious cupola is the tomb of St 
Petcr» round which a hundred lamps are constantly burning ; 
and aboTe, written in large characters on the frieze in the 
inside of the cupola » is this obyions, but admirably appropriate, 
mscription : — 

"Tc XS PbTRUS, ST SUPBR HkVC PBTRAM jEDIFICABO 

ECCLSSIAM IIEAH, BT TIBI DABO CLAVB8 RB6NX CiELORUH.** 

Underneath is the old church, upon which the present temple 
has been built; and it is here that the remains of the Apostle 
are said to haye been deposited; though many learned men 
haye doubted whether St Peter eyer was at Rome at all. 
Here too you may read, what no person who has not descended 
mto this subterraneous church probably has read — the histories 
of the reigns of Charles III., James lY., and Henry IX.> kings 
of England (—for so they are styled in the royal chronicles en- 
grayed on the tombs of the Pretenders; which, brief as they 
are, contain almost all that is memorable in the histories of 
most princes ; — the dates of their births and their deaths. And 
yet, as if the present tomb were not sufficient to commemorate 
the last of the Stnarls, Ganoya is now employed in working a 
more costly monument to the memory of Cardinal York — olios 
Henry IX. 

As there is one exception to the otherwise eicellcntly- 
arranged proportions in the inside of the church, in the 
statue of St Peter, which is insignificantly . little ; so there 
is also one on the outside, in the height of the front, which 
is extrayagantly too great Architecture is so much an art 
of the square and the rule, that mere uninstructed com- 
mon sense ought perhaps to haye no yoice on the subject 
But all the world, learned and unlearned, unite in condemning 
this barbarous firont . There is a drawing, in the Vatican, of 
ttie fiicade, as Michael Angelo intended it should be, which 
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resembles <;losely the portico of the Pantheon^ Mademo's 
frightful attic rises so high, that, to a spectator on the ground, 
placed at the farther extremity of the piazza of St. Peter's, the 
auxiliary cupolas are quite lost, and the great cupola itself is 
scarcely able to appear above its oyergrown proportions. St. 
Peter's must not be judged of from engravings. The rage for 
embellishing has possessed more or less all the engravers of 
Rome. Piranesi, who had more taste, had perhaps less fidelity 
than any of his brethren. They have all endeavoured to cor- 
rect the defects of Mademo's front, and have represented it as 
it never can be seen from the ground. So much for Mademo ; 
Whose performances at St. Peter's are thus appreciated by For- 
syth :-^<' At last," says he, "a wretched plasterer came down 
from Gomo, to break the sacred unity of the master idea, and 
him we must execrate for the Latin cross, the aisles, the attic, 
and the front." 

The inscription on the front, which bears the name of 
Paul y., is conceived in the true papal taste ; and, instead 
of dedicating the church at once to the Supreme Being, conse- 
crates it-— /n honorem pr^M^pi» apostolorum. 

Adjoinhig and dliflguriog SL Peter's aVe the Wart of the 
'Vestry on one side, and the' Wen of the Vatican on the other. 
The Vestry, however dfaninuUve it seems in juxtaposition with 
f uch prodigious masses^ is in truth itself a vast pile, built at an 
enormous expense. by Pius VI., who was possessed with a rage 
for embellishing^ and perpetuating his name by inscriptions. 
Over the principal entrance is the following :^ 

<<(Juod ad Templi Vuticani omamentum pvblica vota flagitabant, 
Pius VI, PoDtlfex maximusl fecit," etc. 

The Italian wits seldom lose an opportunity of venting their 

satire in epigram, and the following distich was soon found 

written underneath the inscription : — 

** Publica ! mentiris : Non publica vota fuere, 
Sed tnmidi ingenii vota fuere tui." 

Bius the Vlth's passion for recording his own glory, in the 

constant inscription^ilftifU|flc0n(t*a Pit Sexti^yfas, perhaps^y 
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more wittily satirized during a season of scarcity, whbn the 
pagnotta or little roll of two haiocchi, answering to oar penny 
roll, which n^yer yaries in price, howeyer its size may be 
aflected by the price of com — had shrunit to a most lament- 
able littleness. One morning, one of these Lillipatian loayes 
was found in the hand of Pasqnin's statue, with an appended 
scroll, in large characters— 

" MUNIFIGENTIA Pll SEXTl." 

24th. Another morning at St Peter* s. Nothing can be 
more grand than the approach to the church. Instead of being 
cooped up like our own St Paul's^ it forms the back>ground 
of a noble and spacious amphitheatre, formed by a splendid 
colonnade of a quadruple range of pillars. In the middle of 
this amphitheatre stands the Egyptian obelisk, brought to 
Rome by Caligula. This curious monument of the history of 
mankind adds great interest to the scene. Caligula brought 
it from Egypt; and, after purifying it from the abomination of 
Egyptian superstition* dedicated it with this inscription, which 
still remains : — 

<* Divo Caesari Dtvi Julii F. A.ugusto 
Ti. Cxsari Divi Aagutti F. Augusto 
Sacniin. ' 

B«t all- things in this world seem made for change: — the 
same obelisk has undergone fresh pnriflcations-, to cleanse it 
firom the heathen abominations ; and it is now consecrated to 
Christianity. 

The -following are the inscriptions on the four sides of its 
base: — 

Siztus V. Pout : Max : Sixtus V. Pont : Max : 

Cruci luvictae Olieliscum Vaticanum 

Obeliscum Yaticanym Dis gentium 

Ab impura superatitione Impio cultn dicatum 

Exp ia turn, justius Ad Apostolorum limina 

Et feiicins consecravit Operoso labore transtalit 

Anno MDLXXXVI, Pont. If. Anno MDLXXXVI, Pont. II* 
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Ecce Cnix Domini 

Fagite ' 
Partes ailTersae 

yicit Leo 
De tribuJuda. 



Chrisius vincit 

Christus re sua t 

Christus imperat 

Christus ab omni male 

Plebem suam 

Defend at. 



The foantains arc magniflcent. Christina, Queen of Sweden 
thought they were made to play in honour of her yisit, an 
iiegfod they: might eea^; at least so says the guide, but this i 
tk(6 ikimd of story which is tcdd of every royal head down t 
Jhrinee Le Booj who, when he first entered London, thougt 
fit was lighted up as a particular compliment to him. 

in giving the oomparatiye admeasurements of St. Peter 
and St PauKs, Eustace seems to baye been resolved, at a 
events,' to eialt the superiority of the Catholic church abov 
her hereiiMtl daughter. I know not from whence he took hi 
dimemioni^ but they do not ateord with those on the cupol 
of 9^ Peter's, which are given in every, measure of Europ< 
The St. Paul's mark too on the pavement in the inside of th 
church, where the lengths of the principal cathedrals in Europ 
are distinguisfied, ought to have sbown^him at once how muc 
he was mistaken, in giving to St. Peter's 200 feet more ii 
length than St. Paul's. , , 

Eustace's dimensions are ts follow, where be seems to hav 
comprised the walls and ^rtico of St. Peter's, and taken onl 
the clear inside length of St. Paul's : 



St. Petct's. 

Feet. 
Icfb . 

5oo 

44o . 



1^ 



Length . 
Transept 

Height . . . 
Breadth of the Nave 
Hei(;!it of the Na^e 



St. Paul'! 

lect. 
5oo 

a5o 

35o 

6o 

lao 



Now the admeasurement of St. Peter's, taken from th 
record of the cupola, is very different; and the dimensions c 
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St. Pauls, as given in the descriptions of that chnrcb, still loss 
agree with Eustace. 
The account taken from these sources will stand thus: — 

St. Peters. St. Paul's. 

Feet. FeeL 

673 . . Extreme length '. 5io 

444 . . Transept 282 

4i8 . . Height to the top of the Croas ontri'le • 4^ 

b8 . * Breadth of the Nate 4o~"^th the allies 107 

146 • . Height of the Kave 100 

Such tilings are of little importance ; but when one flndii* 
the admeasurement of the '' accurate Euitace** quoted and 
followed by succeeding trayellersy it is time to ascertain 
whether be be accurate or not; though this may not be 
90 easily done with respect to St Peter's; for it is remarkable 
that scarcely any two books agree in the statement of its 
dimensions. 

1 was surprised to find on the bronze gates of the church, 
amongst the bcu-relief representations of scriptural subjects, 
my old friends, the Eagle and Ganymede, and a very spirited, 
tiiough not OTcr decent, group of Leda and her Swan. 

Some traces of the old heathen superstitions are indeed con- 
stantly peeping out from under their Catholic disguises. 1 be- 
licye it is Wcrburloa who says, that to see yariety in human 
nature, one most go farther than Europe, the tour of which 
resembles the entertainment givea to Pompey. There were 
many dishes, and a seeming variety, but when he examined 
them closely, he found them all made out of one hog ; nothing 
but pork, differently disguised. 1 bclieye the remark might be 
extended farther. Himian nature seems alike in all ages and 
countries. " We cannot so inoculate oUr old 'stock, but we 
shall relish of it" If any thing could haye improyed the tree, 
one would haye supposed it must haye borne better fruit by 
being grafted with Christianity ; but, in many particulars, 
at least as far as Italy is concerned, all the change produced 
lias been a mere cliauge of name. For instance, amongst tb» 
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It '^ 

antiqntUes of Rome, you are shoi^n the house, or, as it ii 
called, the Temple of Romulus; which yoa are told Was built 
-round the very house in which he liyed, and has been forti6ed 
and repaired ever since. Need we go farther to seek for the 
prototype of the talc of LorcUo ? — though, in this instance, 
it must be confessed that the modems have ** bettered the in- 
struction." What 18 the modern worshipping of saints and 
images, but a reyival of the old adoration paid* to heroes and 
demigods; or what the Nuns, with their vows of celibacy, 
.but a new edition of the Vestal Virgins? — auetiores oertainly, 
but whether emendatiores or no, I will not undertake to de- 
termine. Wherever we turn, indeed, '* all is old, and nothing 
new.*' What are the tales we hear of images of the Virgin 
falling from Heaven, but a repetition of the old fable of the 
Palladium ; which the ancients assure us was derived from 
the same celestial manufactory ? Instead of tutelary gods — wc 
find guardian angels ; and the canonization of a saint, is bul 
another term for tbo apotheosis of a hero. The processions (1^ 
are closely copied from ancient patterns; and the lustral 
water and the incense of the Heathen Temple remain, without 
any alteration, in the holy water and the censer of the Catholic 
Church. 

It was the spirit of imitation, seeking to continue the Pon- 
tifex of the temple in the Priest of the church, which perhapf 
led to the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the daily saerifla 
of the mass, a ceremony which seems to be copied from th( 
victims and blood-offerings of the heathen ritual, and little 

(]) Middleton quotes an account of a pagan procession fron 
Apuleins, which, as he says, ** might pass quite as well for thi 
description or a popish one." — **Antistites sacrorum candido lin- 
teamine — ad uaque vestigia strictim ii^ecti. Deum proferebani 
insignes exnvias, quorum primus lucemani prxmicantem claro por 
rigebat lumine, etc. — Eas amcenus lectissimae . jnventutis, vesti 
nivei praenitens sequebatur chorus, carmen venustum iterantes 
Magnus prxterea sexus utriusque numerus, lucemis, tsedis, ce- 
#eis.'' 
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conuitent with that retigion which was founded upon the 
abolition of all sacriflcen, by the ofTering up of the great 
AtoBemenly as a full and complete expiation, ooce for all, for 
tiic sins of the wluile world. Again; the mysterions cere- 
monial of Isis seems to have been reviyed in the indecent em* 
blems, presented by women, as yotive offerings at the shrine 
of S. Cosmo : nay, some woold trace the Pope himself, with 
his triple-crown on his head, and the keys of heaven and hell 
in his pocket, to our old acquaintance Gorbems, with hit 
three heads, who kept guard as the custos of Tartarus and 
Eljsinn. 

Be this as it may, the pun of Swift is completely realiied. 
The Tery same piece of brass which the old Romans adored, 
noWy with a new head on its shoulders, like an old friend with 
a new lace, is worshipped with equal deyotion by the modem 
Italians ; and Jupiter appears again, with as little change of 
name as of materials, in the character of the Jew Peter, And, 
as if they wished to make the resemblance as perfect as possible, 
Ihey have, in imitation of the 

**Oentum aras posait, yigifetiique sacra vcrat ignem" 

of Ills pagan prototype, surrounded the tomb of the Apostle 
with a hundred ever-burning lights. It is really surprising to 
see with what apparent fervour of devotion all ranks, and 
ages, and sexes, kneel to, and kiss the toe of, this brazen 
image (1.) They rub it against their foreheads, and press it 

(i) Though the parallel has perhaps been carried quite far 
enough already, yet I caauot help noUciiig that for this, too, there 
is a httatlienikh precedent: see CLc. in f^errem. *'H«rcuUs tern- 
plum est apud Agrigenlos, nou lougc a furo, sane sanctum apod 
illos et religiosum. Ibi e«t ex sre simulacrum ipsius Herculis, 
quo Don facile quidquam dixcrim me vidisse pulchrius, usque eo, 
indices, ut rictam ejus ac mcntum paullo &it attriUus, quod in pre- 
cibns et gratulatiooibus non solum id venerari, vernm etiani o«ci<- 
biri Solent." The homage paid to the mouth aud chin of the 
Pagan Deity had an excuse which is wanting to the modern oscu- 

6. 
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against their lips with the most roverential piety. I liaTe sat 
by the hour to see the crowds of people who flock in to perform 
this ceremony, waiting for their turn to kiss; and yettlie 
Catholic would laugh at the pious Mussulman, who perforins a 
pilgrimage to Mecca to wash the holy pavement and kiss the 
hlack ston&of the Caaba; which, like his own St. Peter, is 
also a relic of heathenism. Alas, poor human nature I The 
Catholic laughs at the Mussulman — we do not scruple to laugh 
at the Catholic — the Deist laughs at us — and the AthiestUughs 
at all. What is truth ? We must wait for an answer. But 
though all must wait the great teacher Death to decide be- 
tween them, let u$ repose our hopes and fears, with humble 
confldence, in the promises of Christianity — not as it appears 
disflgured and disguised at Rome— but as it is written and re- 
corded in that sacred volume, which, in the words of Locke, 
has ** God for its author, salvation for its end,^ and tnUh with- 
out ahy mixture of error for its matter." 
. 25th. Chrislmas-day. A grand ceremony in the church of 
S. Maria Maggiore, where mass was performed before the 
pope and the cardinals. The night preceding this day of 
Christian rejoicing is passed in the eieroises of religion. Every- 
thing is in motion; processions of priests, and pilgrims, and 
women fill the streets ; the world of fashion follows in the 
same track ; while the peasantry from the country, arrayed in 
their holiday clothing, which, among the women particularly, 
is very showy and splendid, with much of scariet and gold, 
flock into Rome; and the churches, brilliantly lighted up, 
are crowded to excess during the whole of the night. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether these midnight meetings 
are not often perverted to less holy purposes : but the great 
majority of those who attend seem to be animated by a sincere 
and enthusiastic spirit of demotion. It is difficult fur a Pro- 

laiion of the Apostle's toe— for there is certainly nothing in the 
^ christened Jove '* of St. Peter's, as a piece of sculpture, to pal- 
hate the superstition of its votaries. 
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testant so far to oyercome the prejudices of his cducatiou, as 
not to feel a aentimeni of disgust at the theatrical represcnia- 
Uoiu wbich are got up to commemorate the Naliyity. Some 
show of the kind is prepared at all the churches, and the 
people flock from one to the other, to gaze, admire, and leave 
their Christmas offerings. The most popular and attractive 
tpectaele is at the Aracaeli church ; for the Bambino there is 
the prodoction of a miracle, and is said to have heen- drop- 
ped iW>m heaven. Part of the church is fltted up like a theatre, 
with canvass scenes, canvass clouds, and canvass figures of 
the Virgin, the shepherds, the wise men, the ox, and the ass; 
all carefully painted with due attention to stage cflect. The 
miraculous Bambino, splendidly accoutred, is placed in tlie 
centre of the stage, which is brillianlly illuminated, and oflcr- 
ings of fhiit and nosegays appear in great profusion. 

This disposition to represent every thing heavenly by sen- 
sible images, is the leading feature of the Romish religion ; 
and the Roman Catholics would have us believe, that the 
distinction between the sign and the thing signified is never 
lost sight of. This, I fear, is only true of the enlightened few ; 
between whom, to whatever sect or religion they may belong, 
there is but little real difference of opinion. For, even amongst 
the old heathens, the initiated were taught the existence of 
one Almighty Spirit, though this doctrine was considered too 
soblime for the vulgar ; whose grosser feelings were thought 
to require the interposition of some visible object of adoration. 
The Roman Catholic priests seem to take the same view of 
Iranian nature at present. 

26th. The Baths of Diochsian. This vast pile of building, 
fitnated on the Qnirinal Hill, has not been buried by the 
nme accumulation of rubbish that has overwhelmed most of 
the ancient remains. The whole of this establishment must 
have occupied a space of at least 400 yards square. All the 
rest of the baths have been entirely dismantled of their magni- 
ficent columns and splendid marbles ; but the great hall of 
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these, the Pinacolfteca, as it was called, has been converteA 
into a church by ]\lichael Angelo ; and the superb granite 
columns, each hewn out of a single block, forty-three feet in 
height, still remain as they stood in the days of Dioclesian, 
supporting the ancient entablature, which is very rich, and in 
the highest preseryation. 

This magnificent hall is now the church of S. Maria degli 
Angeli; the work of Michael Angelo. The form of the church 
Is the Greek cross ; so much more favourable than the Latin, 
for displaying at one coup d'oHl all ttiQ grandeur of the build- 
ing. This church shows what St. Peter's would have been» 
if Michael Angelo' s plan had been followed ; and it is by &r 
(he finest chuich in Rome, except St. Peter's, which must 
always be incomparable. 

In this church is buried Salvalor Rosa. 

In my way home I met a funeral ceremony. A crucifix 
hung with black, followed by a train of priests, with lighted 
tapers in their hands, headed the procession. Then came a 
troop of figures dressed in while robes, with their dees covered 
with masks of Uie same materials. The bier followed; on 
which lay the corpse of a young woman, arrayed in all the 
ornaments of dress, with her face exposed, where the bloom of 
life seemed yet to linger(l.) The members of diflercnt fra- 
ternities followed the bier, dressed in the robes of their orders, 
and all masked. They carried lighted tapers in their handi,^ 
and chanted out prayers in a sort of mumbling recitative. I 
followed the train to the church, for I had doubts whether the 
beautiful figure I had seen on the bier was not a figure of wax; 
but I was soon convinced it was indeed the corpse of a fellow- 
creature; cut oft in the pride and bloom of youthful maiden 
beauty. Such is the Italian mode of conducting the last scene 

(i) It is a general custom in Italy to paint the faces of the dead » 
ami the ladits seem to agree with Pope^s Narcissa — 

**One would not, sure, look frightful when one's dead, 
And, Dctty, give this cheek a little red !'' 
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oTlhe tragi -comedy of lif^. As soon as a person dies, the rcfa- 
tions leave the house, and fly to bnry themselves and (heir 
griefs in some other retirement. The care of the funeral de- 
Yokes on one of the fraternities, which are associated for this 
pnri>ose in every parish. These are dressed in a sort of 
domino and hood; which, having holes for the eyes, answers 
the parpose of a mask, and completely conceals the face. 
The funeral of the very poorest is thus conducted, with-^uite 
as much ceremony as need he. This is perhaps a belter sysleni 
(han our own, where tVe relatives are exhibited as a spectacle 
to impertinent curiosity, while, from feelings of duty, they 
follow to the grave the remains of those tlicy loved. But ours 
K surely an unphilosophical view of the subject It looks as 
if we were materialists, and considered the cold clod as the 
sole remains of the object of our affection. The Italians reason 
tietter, and perhaps feci as much as ourselves when they regard 
the body — deprived of the soul that animated and the mind 
that informed it — as no more a part of the departed spirit, than 
the clothes which it has also left behind. The ultimate dis- 
posal of the body is perhaps conducted here with too much oC 
tliat spirit which would disregard all claims that this mortal 
husk can have to our attention. As soon as the funeral ser- 
vice is concluded, the corpse is stripped, and consigned to 
those who have the care of the interment. There are large 
yanlta midemeath the churches for the reception of the dead. 
Those who can afTorcf it are put into a wooden shell, before 
they are cast into one of these Golgothas ; but the great mass 
are tossed in without a rag to cover them. When one of these 
caverns is full, ft is bricked up ; and after fifty years it is 
opened again, and the bones are removed to other places, 
prepared for their reception. So much for the last sc^ne of 
the drama of life; with respect to the first act, our own con- 
duct of it is certainly more natural. Ilcre they swathe and 
swaddle their children, till the poor urchins look like Egyp- 
tian mummies. To this frightful custom one may attribute 
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the want of strength and symmetry of the men, which is suf- 
ficiently remarkable. 

27th. Made a tour of palaces ; splendid and useless. The 
owners live in a few obscure rooms, and the magnificent gal- 
leries are deserted. One of the most superb saloons is at the 
Colonna Palace. — A fine picture of St, John preaching in the 
Wildemess^ by S. Rosa. In another wing is poor Beatrics 
Genci, by Guido, taken the night before her eiecution. It ia 
a charming countenance ; — full of sweetness, innocence, and 
resignation. Her step-mother hangs near her, by whose coun- 
sel, and that of her confessor, she was instigated to preYent 
an incest, by the '* sacrifice of her father — but that which 

she thought a sacrifice was converted by her enemies into a 
V murder,**-— and she lost her head by the hand of the ex^ 

ocutioner. 

Doria Palace. Large collection of pictures; Caspar Pou9- 
«ifi'« green landscapes have no charms for me. The fact seems 
to be, that the delightful green of nature cannot be repre- 
sented in a picture. Our own Glover has perhaps made the 
greatest possible exertions to surmount the difficulty, and give 
with fidelity the real colours of Nature ; but I believe the 
beauty of his pictures is in an inverse ratio to their fidelity ; 
and his failure affords an additional proof, that Nature must 
be stripped of her green livery, and dressed in the browns of 
the painters, or confined to her own autumnal tints, in order 
to be transferred to the canvass. Cain and Abel, by Salvator ; 
Rubens* picture of his wife ; a Magdalen, by Murillo ; and a 
superb landscape, by Claude ; are all excellent in their way. 

Corsini Palace. Here too is an excellent collection of 
pictures. An Ecce Homo, by Guercino; Prometheus, by Sal- 
vator Rosa; Herodias's daughter, by Guido; and Susannah, 
by Domcnichino; are all supereminently good. This last is an 
exquisite picture ; but it is, in fact, one of the nymphs, trans- 
planted from bis Gsimous Chase of Diana, with the beauties a 
little heightened and embllished. 

Here you see an old senatorial chair, which is a curious 
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lample of antiqaity ; and resembles closely that low round- 
bicked chair, with a trian^lar seat, which we often sec oc- 
copying^ a chimney-corner in England. 

Close to the Corsini Palace, is La FamesifM. ' Here is the 
fimons Galatea of Raphael in fresco ; but the more I see of 
fresco, the more I am inclined to belieye that to paint in fresco 
is to throw away time and labour. The ceilings are covered 
with the history of Cupid and Psyche, painted from tiie de- 
signs of Raphael, by bis scholars ; and on one of the walls is 
preserved a spirited sketch of a head in crayons, by Michael 
Angelo. 

Seiarra Palace. The collection small but good. A portrait 
by Raphael; Titian* s Family, by himself; and Modesty and 
Vanity t by Leonardo da Yinci, are the most striking pictures. 
Da Tinci seems to have been d^perately enamoured of the 
smile which he has given to Vanity; some traces of which 
wfll be found in almost all the female faces that he has painted. 
I ought not to forget two beautiful Magdalens, by Guide, 
standing opposite to each other, at full length, in the inner- 
moat chamber. 

28th. Another round of palaces. In the ^ada there arc 
some fine landscapes, by Salvator: but the great curiosity 
bare, is the colossal statue of Pompcy; which is said to be the 
very statne tH the base of which, " Great Gfesar fell;" though 
the objection to a naked heroic statue, as the representative of 
I Rosnan senator, is, perhaps, fatal to its identity ; and then, 
te bolding the globe in his hand, is not in repubUean taste; 
tWft action speaks the language of a master of the world, and 
brings the statne down to the days of the empire. Rut this 
tea not solve the difOculty ; and if we determine that it can- 
not be Pompey, we shall be again at a loss to find an owner 
for it amongst the en]|»erors. 

Palace of the Pope, The residence of the Pope is on Monto 
Gavatto; an fanmense pile of building; but the apartments 
of the Pope occupy a very small part of it. The gardens are 
delicious, with shady evergreen walks, that musl be de\\%\vV- 
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ful in sammcr, as afTwding a complete protection against the 
. son. The whole circuit of the gardens is at least a mile. 

■The wing of the palace through which we were shown had 
^een fitted dp for the King of Rome; '* Sic vos non vohis,'' 
and the furnituro does credit to the taste and skill of RomaR 
upholsterers. It is now set apart for the reception of the Em- 
peror of Austria. The pictures are good. Tlie Annunciation, 
by Guido, in the chapel, is in the sweetest style of this sweet 
painter; but Guido's Mary, sweet as she is, will never do, 
after the Mary of Raphael ; and then, the eternal blue mantle 
in which Guido wraps his females, reminds one of the £ai- 
Yourite ** sky-blue attitude" of Lady Pentweazle. A Resur- 
reetion, by Vandyke, affords ample proof that his excellence 
was not limited to portraits. 

In the square before the palace are the marble horses with 
their attendant figures, which some suppose to be Castor and 
Pollui ; while others tell you, that the one is a copy from the 
other, and that it is the representation of Alexander and Bu- 
cephalus. When there is so little to fix a story, it is more 
reasonable to suppose that no story was. intended. 

If we may belieye the inscriptions, which are as old as Con- 
stantine, in whose baths these statues were found, they are 
the work of Phidias and Praxiteles. They are full of spirit 
and expression ; but arc not the men out of proportion ? They 
appear better able to carry the horses, than the horses would 
be to carry them. The Egyptian obelisk, which is placed 
between them, was brought hither, at an enormous expense, 
by Pius VI., from the mausoleum of Augustus ; and as this 
was done at a time when the poor of Rome were suffering 
yery much from distress, the following sentence, taken from 
Scripture, was placarded underneath the obelisk; 

*' Di eke queste pietre divengan > pani.** 
This wRs surely mal-d-propos ; for Pipus VI. could not well 
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btTC adopted a belter mode of snpplyinjif the poor with bread, 
than by famishing th^m with employment. 

Rospigliosi Palace, Here is the famous Aurora of Guido. 
There are no traces to conGne the horses to the carriage. 
Apollo has the reins in one hand, and is laying fiut hold of 
the back of the car with the other ; as well he may — to pie?ent 
the horses dragging him from his seat. 

Barberini Palace* This is (he residence of the Ex-King 
and Queen of Spain, and the Prince of the Peace, whose in- 
fluoice is as omnipotent here as in the palace of the Escurial. 
Large collection of pictures. But let the description of one 
sufQce ; Jaeph and Potiphar*s wife. The expression of in- 
tense |iassion on the countenance of the female is wonderful, 
and eyery limb is full of meaning; '' there's language in the 
eye, the cheeky the lip— >nay, the foot speaks;** and such a 
foot! She has, in her struggles to detain Joseph, planted one 
cf her naked feet upon his, and the painter has contriyed to 
exhibit, in the yoluptnous disorder of her figure, the thrilling 
sensation communicated by this casual contact. 

29th. Amongst the' most striking ornaments of Rome, arc 
the fountains; not only for the architectural designs that em- 
bellish them^ but for the prodigality of water which they pour 
out in all parts of the town^ The effect of these, in summer, 
must be delightfully refreshing, from the sensations of coolness 
which running water always communicates. The fountain of 
Trevi is, perhaps, the most magniOccnt. 11 is here that 
Corinne came, to enjoy her own contemplations by moon- 
light, when she was suddenly startled by seeing the reflection 
of Oswald in the water. I doubt whether this could hayo 
happened; it is certainly a glorious scene by moon-light, but 
the basin of water is always^ in a ruffled troubled state, from 
the cascades that tumble into'it, which prevent it from re- 
flecting any object distinctly. 

The design of the fountain of Acqua Felice is admirable. 
Moses is striking the rock in the desert, and the water oho}* 

1 
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his wand. The figure of Moses is colossal, and rcry spirited ; 
and if ever a colossal statue can be rendeced pleasing, it is in 
some such situation as this. 

30th. A morning in the Pantheon, Whoeyer comes to 
the Pantheon with expectations excited by engravings will 
most amnredly be disappoinled ; and yet it is a noble portico, 
perhaps too grand for the temple to which it leads. This is 
the most perfect of all the remains of antiquity. Formerly tlie 
temple of all the Gods, it has since been dedicated to all the 
Saints; and the great and inyisihle Spirit, the source of all 
things, is, perhaps, as little in the contemplation of the nciodem, 
as of the ancient worshippers of the Pantheon. 

The open sky-light, communicating at once with (he glorious 
firmament, and letting hi a portion of the great vault of the 
heavens, produces a sublime eflect. It is as if it were the eye 
of the Divinity, imparting light and life, and penetrating the 
most secret thoughts of those that repair to his altar. The 
Pantheon has been stripped of 6very thing that could be taken 
away, to furnish materials for the embellishment of St. Peter's; 
bnt it has been less deformed by what has been subtracted, 
than by the (rightful addition of two ugly towers, the work 
of Bernini, under the auspices of Urban YIII. It is now 
made the receptacle of monuments to those who have deserved 
well of their country, and contributed to sustain the reputation 
of Italy (1). Raphael's bust is here, with the epitaph of Car- 

f i) Most of. these have been supplied by the chisel or the purse 
of Ganova, whose enthusiasm for the arts, and whose munificent 
patronage of younger artists, are too well known to need any praise 
from me. If I have presumed to question the supremacy of his 
merit as a sculptor, it is impossible not to admire the man. 

There seems to be something in the air of Rome that inspires 
her artists with a portion of the old Roman feeling. Thorwaldson, 
on being applied to by the King of Prussia to execute some con- 
siderable work, objected, that there was at that time in Rome an 
artist of great merit, one of his majesty's own subjects— i^ViaJojf, 
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(Itnal Bcmbo, of which Pope has availed himself so fully ia 
his Epitaph on KnoUer : — 

*'ll1e est Lie Raphael tirauit qno sospite, vine! 
Reram luagiu Parens, et moriente mori.*' 

In my way from the Pantheon, to explore the site of the 
Tarpeian Rock, I passed through the region of the Jews, who 
ue huddled together in one quarter of the town, anil allowed 
to reside nowhere else. Here, too, they are locked up every 
night; but "suffering is the badge of all their tribe." In 
spite of these strict measures of conflnement, which one would 
suppose must tend still more to isolate the race, 1 thought the 
ieaf urcs of these Jews did not exhibit so strongly that peculiar 
and distlnctiye physiognomy which is so striking in England, 
where they have every facility of crossing the breed. 

It is not easy to determine the exact site of the Tarpeian 
Rock, or, at least, of that part of it from whence criminals 
were flung; and when you have asc^tained the spot, as nearly 
as it can be done, you will be more disappointed than by any 
thing else in Rome^ Where shall we find any traces of 
Seneca *s description of it ?— ^" Stat mole$ abscissa in pro- 
pmdumy frequentibus exasperata saxiSj qua aut elidant 
eoipus, aut de integro ffravius impellant ; inhorrent scopulis 
enascentibus kitera,,€t immenscB altitudinis aspectus," There 
is absolutely nothing at all of all this ; the only precipice that 
remains is one of about thirty feet from the point of a wall, 
where you might leap down, on the dung-mixcn in the yard 
below, without any fear of broken bones. 

■ince distingaished by his Spinning Girl — ^wko he humbly con- 
ceived would be a fitter objecl for the King's patronage. 

lu the same taste, Gamuccini purchased for fifty louis a pic- 
ture which a former pupil hud brought to him as ihe first fruits of 
his pencil: Gamuccini then bade him take his picture to the Pope, 
knowing that he could not have afforded to present it unpaid for. 
The consequence of the present was, an appointment and subse- 
quent patronage-^in short, the making of his- pupiFs fortune. 
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It is nol surprising that the great wreck of old Rome should 
have so destroyed the features of the Capitolioe Hill. Besides, 
the character of the ground below is completely changed ; and 
the Campus Martius, which was at the foot of the Tarpeian 
Rock, into which the mangled bodies fell, is npw, like the 
rock itself, coyered with the modern town. 

From hence we drove to the Catacombs^ These dreary and 
deserted regions were once filled with thousands of martyrs. 
The ecclesiastical writers say that 170,000 were buried here ; 
and it is not incredible ; for the extent of these caverns is six 
ipiles. But the Catacombs are now empty ; the bones have 
been carried all over Christendom, for the edification of the 
pious; and there must have been enough, in this mine of mar- 
tyrs, to furnish relics to the whole world. 

31st. On this last day of the year, there was a grand cere- 
mony at the church of the Jesuits; to sing out the old year, to 
ofier up thanksgivings for all past blessings, and to solicit a 
renewal of them in the year to come. The crowd was im- 
mense, and the ceremony very impressive. There is a princi- 
ple of equality in Catholic congregations, more consonant with 
the spirit of that religion which teaches that God is no respecter 
of persons, than the practice which prevails in our own 
chvirch; where the greatest distinction is made between the 
accommodations of the rich and the poor. The former are 
carefully separated fropi the contamination of \he letter, into 
pews; where everything is provided that luxury can suggest 
to render the postures of public worship as little inconvenient 
as possible. In the Catholic congregations there are no such 
invidious distinctions ; the rich and the poor kneel down to- 
gether on the same marble floor; as children of the same 
Parent, to ask the same blessings from their common benefac- 
tor. All the congregation joined in the chant of thanksgiving, 
and I was deeply impressed by the touching solemnity of the 
ceremony. There is always something affecting in a large 
concourse of people participating in the same emotion ; th9 
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leeling is heightened hy the contagion of lympathy, and wound 
up to enthusiasm by the inQuenco of numliers. 

And so much for the year 1817. It has been to me, like 
most of its predecessors, ** woven of a mingled yam ;" much 
lime lost in unayailing hope, and more saddened with the 
gloom of disappointment. For the Future: — I leave it with 
tiumble confidence to the great Disposer of all things, in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death. 



CIUPTER V. 



Kew Year's Day— The Pope's Chapel— Italian Women— Michael 
Angelo— Modern Capitol — Mnmertine Prisons— Canova — Thor- 
waldsoii'— Vatican— Sculpture — Paintings. 

January Ist, 1818. The new year opened with a dark and 
dreary morning, fordk>ding disasters and disappointment ; but 
we defy augury I" 

Went to mass in the private chapel of the Pope, in his palace 
on Monte Cavalio. The most striking trait in the appearance 
of the venerable Pins YII. is his black hair, wholly uiuiiixcd 
with grey. There is a piety and sincerity in his demeanour 
that conciliate respect, in spile of the mummery that sur- 
rounds him. 

But, let the character of the Pope be what it may, the part 
he is called upon to act must identify him wilh Lord Peter; of 
whom 1 was reminded incessantly; particularly when the 
priest, who preached, previously to the delivery of his sermon, 
prostrated himself at the PonUiTs feet to kiss the papal slipper. (1) 

(i) Eustace endeavours (o furnish at once a reason and an ex- 
cuse for this strange ceremonial, by explaining that it is to the 
CmsM, embroidered on the slipper, that this homage is really paid. 
Bat 'we are naturally led to inquire what business the Cross has 
m such a situation. 

The indefatigable Mi^dleton, who traces up every popl&lv c^%- 
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It would be difficult to imagine such a scene ai the Pope*t 

chapel — 

** Never I %%'cen 
In anybody's recollectiony 
Was such a parly seen 
For genuflection.** 

If it were literally represented in a Protestant country, it 
would be regarded as a burlesque; as far beyond nature as 
King Arthur with his courtiers Doodle and Noodle ; but Noodle 
and Doodle, with all their bowing and head-shaking, would 
cease to be ridiculous in the Pope*s chapel. Just two such 
personages were in attendance upon the Pope, during the 
whole of the ceremony, to arrange the different changes in the 
order of his petticoats, and to take ofT and put on his tiara, as 
the service required ; for it would be contrary to all etiquette 
that the Pope should do anything for himself; and he cannot 
oyen blow his nose without the help of one of his attendant 
Cardinals. 

The whole of the conclave were present, each supported by 
his train-bear, or tail-twister : and this office is no sinecure ; 
for on some occasions the train, of Lord knows how many ells, 
is to be spread out like a peacock's tail, and at others it is to 
be twisted up as close as a cart-horse*s ; in order that their 
Eminences may take the comers under their arms, and move 
about at their pleasure. 

Cardinal -— — sat amongst the rest, sleek and sly, looking 

torn to some heathen original, contends that this observance "was 
copied from the example of Caligula, who, according to Seneca, 
introduced this Persian fashion ; and, to the indignation of all 
Rome, presented his foot to he hissed — ** ahsoluto et gralias 
agenti porrexii osculanduvi sinistrum pedern,*^ The excuse 
-which Caligula's friends made for him is curious enough ; and, 
though not quite so good as Eustace's, is perhaps not very unlike 
it : — " Qui excusant, negant id insolenlias causd factum — 
aiunt socculum aura turn , imo aureum, margaritis distincium 
Ufiendere eum voluisse*'' Senec. dc Bcnef. 1. ii. la. 
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like a wolf in sheep'B clothing:. He was conspicuous in (he 
mnmnierf of his part, and so eipcrt in the poslurc exercise* 
that he might act as Fugelman to the whole corps of cardinals. 
There was something in his demeanour, which, like an oyer- 
acted part, excited ohsenration ; a lurking devil in his eye, 
tiiat seemed to peep out in spite of him. 

Pomp and mummery, in a civil or military dress, are 
iatigning and ridiculous; but, when associated with religion, 
they become disgusting. What a strange idea of the Deity must 
have first suggested this homage of postures and pros! rations f 
If a Chinese had been present, he might well have concluded 
that the Pope was the God of this strange worship ; and indeed 
I doubt whether, on this occasion, the thoughts of many were 
elevated higher than the popedom. But I repeat that it is im- 
possible not to feel respect for the venerable Pius. The man 
who is in earnest, especially in religion, can never be an ob- 
ject of ridicule; and far be it from mo to judge another man's 
conviction, or condemn tlie fashion of my neighbour's piety, 
in whatever shape it may dress itself. But, without ridiculing 
piety, the eccentricities and perversities of human nature have 
ever l>een f^ir game ; and I hope we may laugh at each other's 
absurdities without giving offence, and with common benefit 
to all parties, 

Consalvi, the Pope's prime minister; a shrewd, intelligent, 
well-looking man. As he passed out of chapel, a well-dressed 
person in the court-yard threw himself upon his knees before 
liim, and Consalvi, as if bethought the man had some petition 
to present, advanced towards him, but when he found that his 
only object was to kiss his hand, he put him aside; being, as 
it is said, very impatient of all such public demonstrations of 
homage. 

In the evening, we went to a party at Torlonia's, the 
banker; or as he now is — the Duke of Braccianu. A suite of 
rooms was thrown open, in which a mob of people wandered 
about, without object or amusement. Such a scene could 
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afford little insight into Italian manners, even if the mob were 
composed eichisiTely of Italians, but at present, two-thirds, at 
least, of the company at c^ery parly are English. Rooms hot ; 
music miserable ; as to music, I have heard nothing tolerable, 
Tocal or instrumental, since I left England. 

2nd. It is time to record my impressions of the manners and 
general appearance of the people ; but I fear I have but little 
to record. All the world knows that the Italians are a polite 
and ciyil people, and universally courteous and obliging to 
strangers. The education of the men is much neglected ; and 
I believe it would not be difGcult to find a Roman prince who 
eould neither read nor write ; nor is it surprising, where there 
are no public objects of ambition to stimulate improvement, 
that the mere desire of knowledge should be insufBcient to 
counteract the indolence so natural to man. The women are 
in the grandest style of beauty. The general character of 
their figure is magestic ; they move about with the inceding 
tread of Juno. The physiognomy of the Italian women bears 
the stamp of the most lively sensibility, and explains her cha- 
racter at a glance. Voluptuonsness is written in every feature ; 
but it is that serious and enthusiastic expression of passion — 
the farthest removed from frivolity — which promises as much 
constancy as ardour ; and to which Love is — not the capricious 
trifling gallantry of an hour of idleness — but the .serious and 
sole occupation of life. There is an expression of energy and 
sublimity, which bespeaks a firmness of soul and elevation of 
purpose, equal to all trials; but this expression is too often 
mingled with a look of ferocity, that is very repulsive. Black 
hair and black sparkling eyes, with dark olive complexions, 
are the common characteristics of Italian physiognomy. A 
blonde is a rarity; the black eye, however, is not always 
bright and sparkling ; it is sometimes set olTwith the soft melt- 
ing languishment peculiar to its rival blue, and this by re- 
moving all expression of fierceness, takes away every thing 
that interferes with the bewitching fascination of an Italian 
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beaaty. Much has been said of the laxity of tlieir morals ; 
howcYer this he, there Is so much attention paid to external 
decorum, tliat the Ruffkino is an ofliccr in general use, 
throughout Italy, to arrange preliminaries, ^'hich in other 
places vould not require any intermediate negotiation. It is, 
I belieTe, from the lying pretensions of these Mercuries, who 
have the impudence to offer tbemseWes as the bearers of pro- 
posals to any woman, of any rank, that erroneous fmprcssioqf 
haye hecn recciyed on the subject ; as if it were possible to 
bf lieye that any woman, above the condition of absolute want, 
would surrender at discretion to the offers of a stranger. Still, 
however, the very lies of a RufBano must have some founda- 
tion ; and indeed the existence of such a degrading profession 
is a sufficient evidence of a lamentable state of society. 

3d. Sat an hour in the Sistine Chapel, before Michael Xur 
^lo*s Last Judgment, The choice of the subject shows the 
nature of his genius, which nothing could daunt. The flgure 
of Christ is sublimely conceived. If Forsyth had called this 
The Apollo of Painting, the expression would have perhaps 
been better applied than to the St, Michael of Guide, which 
Smollett describes, with some truth, as exhibiting ''the airs of 
a French dancing-master.'* The fHghtfiil calm of despair is 
admirably expressed in one of the condemned, leaning on his 
elbow, who is so abstracted in mental suffbring, as to be utterly 
unconscious of the demons who are dragging him down to 
bell. Smollett, whose criticisms are often just, talks of the 
eonfuiion of the picture, and calls It '^ a mere mob without 
keeping, subordination, or repose;**— repose in the last judg- 
ment! when the trumpet is sounding, the graves opening, 
and the dead awakening! I fbar the confusion was in his 
mind ; especially when, to illnstrate the effect which the pic- 
tare produced upon him, he confounds two things so dilTcrent 
as a number of instruments in a concert and a number of 
people talking at the same time. The keeping of the picture 
is admirable, and ail is in subordination to the flgure of thQ 
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Sayiour. Nothing can be more sublime than the tetion of this 

figure, dcliycring the dreadful sentence of condemnation — 

*' Depart, ye accursed, into everlasting fireT* By the ^ay, 

1 am obliged to an artist for pointing out to me, what I thinly 

'would not easily be perceived, that the Saviour is sitting down. 

The picture has been so much injured by time anid cleaning,^ 

that, as the light nov^ falls on it, the figure appears to be 

standing up. Every body has noticed tlie solecism of introducing 

into this picture a personage from the heathen mythology; 

Charon is employed in ferrying over the bodies. Michael An- 

gelo probably followed Dante, without thinking much about 

the matter: — 

** Garon, dimoQio, con occki di bragia, 
Loro accennando tutte leraccog^lie, 
Batte col remo qualunque s* adagia." 

The skeletons are re-fleshing themselves; which, in the repre- 
sentation at least, has something shocking, if not ridiculous. 
After all, however, this famous picture is gone — it is a ruin — 
and what is the ruin of a painting ? The soul of beauty may 
still linger in the remains of architectural ruins, amidst broken 
entablatures, tottering pillars, and falling arches; but when 
the colours of a painting are faded, it is lost for ever; nothing 
is left but a remnant of canvass, or a few square feet of mortar. 
The Last Judgment is fast approaching to this stale ; though it 
may still remain for some time, a school of technical excellencies 
to the artist who is in pursuit of professional instruction. If there 
were no other argument for preferring oil painting to fresco, 
surely this single curcumstance of durability is sufficient to turn 
the scale ; and yet Michael Angelo said, that oil painting was 
only fit occupation for boys and women. 

It may be sacrilege to say any thinf to depreciate the merit 
of Michael Angelo, but I suspect his reputation was obtained 
by the universality of his talents, rather than their separate 
excellence. He was an origmal genius, and his great meril 
seems to be, that he was ike first to introduce a taste for the 
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gnnd and the Mtblime. He was, as Sir Joshua Reynolds de- 
scribes, the exalted father and founder of modem art; but 
while he excelled in grandeur of style and tmlh of design, he 
was, surely, too disdainful of the auxiliary ornaments of co- 
louring, which are essential to the perfection of Uie art. If he 
is to be judged by his works, can he be compared to Raphael 
in paintin^i^, or to lohn of Rologna in sculpture? His JfofM, 
which is considered his ehef-d'ceuvre, is to me any thing but 
sobllme. I would propose these doubts to the consideration of 
those more learned than myself, though with a fear of Qnin- 
lilian*s sentence before my eyes—" Modeste tamen, et circum' 
tpeeto jiuHcio, de tantis viris pronunciandwn est, ne, quod 
pkritque aeddit, danmnU qua non intelligunt.*^ 

Notwithstanding the unbounded and almost eitravagant 
praises which Sir Joshua layishes in his discourses on the 
grand, chaste, severe style of Michael Angelo ; it is remark- 
able that the doctrines he has inculcated by his pen are not 
supported by his pencil. It may therefore, perhaps, be 
doobted, whether the doctrines he laid down were not adopted 
from authority, rather than the real dictates of his own under- 
standing ; for the understanding may become the slave of au- 
thority, almost without knowing it; and the proof of it is, 
that his own tasle and discernment led him to depart from 
tbem in practice, and to indulge in all that witchery of colours 
ind exqnisite management of chiaroscuro, which constitute 
so great a part of the charm of his pictures. 

in returning ttiroogh the Pauline Chapel, I was shocked to 
see a picture to commemorate — what the Catholics ought of 
all others to wish forgotten — the horrible massacre of St. Rar- 
tbolomew. 

4th. Lounged througli the Capitol; the work of Michael 
Angelo, on the site of the ancient Capitol. It is opened to the 
pablic, ai well as the Vatican, on Sundays and Thursdays. It 
contains an almost inexhaustible mine of antique curiosities. 
There is a very fall and complete collection of imperial busts, 
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whick would furnish an amusing study to a physiognomist 
The histories of their lives may be read in many of their faces^ 
particularly in those of Nero, Caligula, Caracalla, and Maxi- 
min, Germanicus, Vespasian, and Titus. Nature has written 
these characters too plainly to be mistaken. In Julius C»sar, 
instead of the open generous expression, which the magnani- 
mity and clemency of his character would lead you to expect, 
you find a narrow contraction of muscles that would suit tbe 
features of a miser; and in Heliogabalus, the swinish tempe- 
rament) which is generally very strongly marked, does not 
appear. 

It will require repeated visits to examine minutely all the 
treasures of the Capitol. Perhaps there is nothing more curious 
or interesting than the maps of old Home, engraved on stone, 
which served as the ancient pavement of the Temple of Remus. 
There is one fragment still extant, which is marked in these 
maps, just as it now stands — the grand entrance to the Portico 
of Octavia, now called la Peschiera. The front columns^ which 
are Corinthian, and of beautifully white marble, with their 
entablature and inscription^ are entire ; but the filth of a Ro- 
man fish-market makes it almost inaccessible. Amongst the 
statues in the Capitol, I was most struck with a Cupid with 
his bow ; The Hecuba; Cupid and Psyche ; a head of Alex- 
ander; a bust of Marcus Aurelius when a boy ; the famous 
Dying Gladiator; and last, though it should have been placed 
first and foremost in beauty, the beautiful Antinous, who is 
always hanging down his head, as if he felt ashamed of him- 
self— 

" Sed frons laeta pa rum et dejecto lumina vultu." 

This is a charming statue, and, considered merely as an ex- 
hibition of the beauty of the male figure, superior perhaps to 
the Apollo itself 

The Gladiator is another instance of Michael Angelo's great 
skill in restoring; he has contributed an arm, a foot, the 
upper lip, and the tip of the nose. Antiquaries dispute wbe- 
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titer this is the representation of a dying warrior or a dyings 
^diator ; a question that can only ho interesting^ to antiqua- 
ries — to me it is sufOcient that it is a dying Jfan. 

The Palace of the Coruervators forms part of the Capitol. 
Here is the famous bronze wolf, whicli has afforded so much 
discussion to antiquaries, to determine what wolf it is. Ttiose 
most have better eyes tlian mine who can discoyer the marks 
of lightning, which seem to be necessary to identify it with 
Cicero* s wolf; but, I think, one may safely say that there are 
the traces of gilding« Two brazen ducks — for the Roman 
geese, instead of being expanded into swans, dwindle to the 
siie of widgeons— 'are also of high antiquity, and appear to be 
eaclding, as if the GauU were again within hearing. A bronze 
bust of the elder BriUui exhibits, in the most strongly written 
characters, the stem inexorable seyerity of his disposition. 
Amongst the modern sculpture is a bust of Micliael Angelo, by 
himselt If he were judged by the laws of physiognomy it 
would go hard with him ; but some allowance must bo made 
for the accident of his nose, which, they tell you, was flaUened 
by a blow from a riyal's mallet The collection of pictures 
has not much to boast of. There is a small picture by Salya- 
tor of a Sorceress, in his wildest and most romantic style. 

Michael Angelo has giyen us, too, a picture of himself, 
which does not c<myey a more fayourable idea of his counte- 
nance than is afforded by the bust 

5th. An inyitation from Prince Kaunitz, the Austrian am- 
bassador. Our yalet-de-place telU us that we owe this to him ; 
be says, that when an ambassador giyes a fdte, his seryants 
distribute tickets to all the yalets-de-place who are in employ- 
ment, as the readiest way of getting at the strangers who may 
happen to be at Rome— «nd the English at Rome are inyited 
to every thing. 

7th. Went to Cardinal Fesch's, who has the best and most 
eilensiye collection of pictures in Rome, llis chaplain acted 
as cicerone. The whole house was thrown open. Madame, 
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Napoleon'8 mother, inhabits one Hoor. In the cardinal's bed- 
room is a splendid bust of Napoleon in porcelain, crowned 
with a golden chaplet of lanrel. Hare, too^ is the cream of the 
collection. A Magdalen, by YandylLe, is particularly striking. 
The Magdalen is generally a yoluptuons woman, whose ^* loose 
bair and lifted eye** express Just enough of grief to make her 
beauties more interesting ; but in this of Tandyke there is the 
most affecting contrition, and the eyes are red with weeping. 

SU Peter in the high priest's kitchen, by Bonthorst, or, as 
the Italians call him, from an inability to grapple with such a* 
cacophonous name, Gerardo delle Notte, is a splendid specimen 
of the skill of the Dutch school in the management of light and 
shadow. The flaring light of the torches has all the effect of 
reality. The whole collection amounts to 1300 pictures — far 
too many for a single morning. It is rich in the works of 
Rubens; and if Rubens* powers of conception, and skill in 
executioa, had boen combined with taste, he would have de- 
seryed one of the highest pedestals in the temple of painting ; 
but he cannot get out of Holland ; all his figures, particularly 
the females, Myour strongly of a Dutch kitchen. 

Here is a superb assortment of Dutch pieces; and if painting 
consisted alone of high finishing and exactness of execution, 
the Dutch would deserye to be exalted aboye all their riyals ; 
but painting is as much an art of the mind as of the hand, and 
the poetical qualifications are of quite as much importance as 
the mechanical. There is Just enough of Guide and Carlo 
Dolci. The pictures of the first baye been termed the honey,. 
and those of the last may perhaps be called the treacle of paint- 
ing. Too much saccharine is always cloying. 

8th. Descended into the Mamcrtine prisons, which consist 
at present of two small dungeons. This prison was built by 
Ancus Martitis ; '* Career ad terrorem increscentis audacimj. 
fnedidHrhe, imminens foro, (Bdificatur.** The subterraneous 
part was added by Seryius Tullius; and thence calted Tulli 
anu^. It was here, in these condemned cells, that we learn 
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from Sailnaty tbe Catiline coiupiratora were confined and eze- 
euted. 

Nothing can show the difiference between tbe ancient and 
modem systems of goyernment more strongly than the limited 
size of this pri^n, compared with the innumerable jails that 
DOW abound in every quarter of Europe — and yet this was the 
only prison in old Rome-p- 



*' Sub regibus atqne tribunis 



Viderunt uno contentam carcere Roniam.'' 

A habeas corpus bill becomes, indeed, an object of import- 
aoce, when the prisons of a kingdom contain accommodations 
for thousands of its inhabitants. St. Peter and St. Paul were 
confined in the same dungeon where Lentulus had been before 
tliem; at least so your guide will tell you, and how can yoa 
refuse to believe him, when he shows you the remains of two 
miracles to confirm his testimony ? St Peter, it seems, knocked 
his head against the wall, and instead of the usual conse- 
qacnce, bruising his head, he indented the wall ; and in the 
lolid rock you now see a tolerable impression of his features. 

Again, during his confinement, many converts came to be 
baptised, and Peter, being in want of water, caused a fountain 
to spring up in the centre of the dungeon, which st.ll remains. 

In the evening we went to the Italian comedy, which wai 
60 tiresome that we could not endure more than one scene. 
We drove afterwards to the opera. The theatre large and 
handsome ; six tiers of boxes. Tbe seats in the pit are num- 
bered, and divided off separately with elbows ; so that you 
may take any one of them in the morning, and secure it for 
the whole evening. Some plan of this kind would surely be 
a great improvement in our own theatres. The dancing was 
bad, and the singing worse. A set of burlesque dancers 
amused us afterwards, by aping the pirouettes of tbe others. 
Tbe dancing of the stage gives but too much foundation Ibr 
such caricatures. It is daily becoming less elegant, as the 
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difQcuU tf- substituted for the gnraceful. What can be more 
disgusting: than to see the human Ogure twirling round with 
the legs at right angles? Itl such an attitude, '* Man delights 
not me nor woman neither." All postures, to be graceftiT, 
should be easy and natural, and what can be more unnatural 
than this ? 

9th. Went for the third time to Canova^s Studio ; who 
has, perhaps, attained a reputation beyond his merits. There 
is much grace in his works, but the effect is too often spoiled 
by an affected prettincss, or a theatrical display. There is a 
finical fashionable air about his female figures ; and hfs men 
are all attitudinarians. He is too fond of borrowing from4be 
ancients. This is to be lamented, for it does not teem to be 
necessary for him to borrow ;' and his best works perhaps are 
those in which he has borrowed the least ; a» the Hercules 
and Lichas, Dadabis and Icarus, which he finished at 18, 
the Cupid and Psyche, and the Venus and Adonts, 

But you can too often trace eycry limb and feature to its 
eorresponding prototype in the antique. This is pitiful. It 
is no excuse to say that all the beautiful attitudes have been 
forestalled, and that repetition is necessary. There certainly 
18 nothing new under the sun ; but invention is displayed in a 
now arrangement of the same materials; and the human 
figure may be Taried, in its attitudes and contours, ad in- 
finitum, 

CfUorit awakened is an eiqnisite performance; but it is 
plain that Canoya's mind was full of the Hermaphrodite, when 
he modelled it. The introduction of the Cupid is well ima- 
gined, as a sort of excuse for the attitude. It is impossible to 
look at this recumbent nymph, without admiring the delicate 
finishing of the sculptor, but one cannot applaud the taste of 
the design. The expression of the whole is scarcely within 
the bounds of decency ; for it is the expression, and not the 
nadity of a statue, ** the disposition, and not the exposition of 
the limbs/' upon whioh this depends; and it is a prostitution 
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«f Mvlptiire to make it lobeorrient to the gratiflcttion oC 
folnptuoiisiiesa. 

This criUcism may however pjerhaps saToar of squeamish- 
■MS ; for while we were admiring the eiquisite finishing of 
G|iiOYa*s chisel, a young Italian lady with a party joined us, 
wbo was thrown into an ecstacy of admiration by the charms 
of Gbloris^s figure ; and she patted the Jutting beauties with 
delight, exclaiming, while she looked round to us for confir- 
mation of her opinion, Bella cotal Bella cosa ! O ehe bella 
eota! 

It is curious to see the progress of a statue, from the rough 
block of marble, to the last ad unguem finish ; which is all 
ttet is done by the master band. The previous labour is 
movly mechanical, and may be done by a common workman 
firom the model of the sculptor. / 

The Venut and Adonit is full of shmplicity, grace, and 
tandemess. 

The Cvpid and Psyche is a charming composition, but 
Psyche's hair looks as if it had been dressed by a French 
friseur. 

There is much to admire in the group of The Graoes ; but 
there is also much of that finical prettiness of which I complain. 
They are three pretty simpletons, with the niminy-piminy 
ahv of a fashionable boarding school ; there is tiUinets with- 
out tintplicity ; and no two qualities can be more opposite. 

Again, there is a trickery and quackery in the finishing of 
Canova's statues, which is below the dignity of a sculptor. 
The marble is not left in its natoral state, but it must be 
stained and polished to aid the effect The other sculptors 
laogh at this> and well they may; for these adventitious 
gTMes soon fode away, and are beside the purpose of sculptoro, 
whose end was, and is, to represent form alone. 

10th. With the most lively recollection of Canova, I went 
(bis morning to examine the Stfidio of Thorwaldson, a Danish 
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sculptor ; whose works are lAmch more to my fancy. There 
is a freshness and originality in his designs, guided by the 
purest taste. What can he more elegant and heauMfol than his 
Basso-Relieyo of Night ? His Venus vieirix approaches Beam 
than any modem statue to the Venus de Medicis. Ther^i* > 
Shepherd too, which is a delightful specimen of sfanplicity-and 
nature; and the charm of these statues is, that while they emu^ 
late, they have not horrowed any thing from the works of Um 
ancients. 

A bust of Lord Byron — a good lilteness. 

11th. Removed from the Via degli otto Cantonl to the 
Piazza Mignauelli. The fisitigne of mounting 104 steps alter 
a moming^s excursion was intolerable; to say nothing of Ihe 
flsh-stalls, and the other noises of the Gorso ; amongal which, 
I was not a little surprised by a daily morning serenade from 
the odious squeaking bag-pipe. Who could have expected to 
meet this inslnin^nt so for from Scotland ? — and yet it is in- 
digeuQus in this land of music, that is, in the more southem 
part of it — in Calabria. 

Walked on the Pincian Hill ; where the French constructed 
an excellent pixwlienade. Here all the beauty and fashion of 
Rome resort, when the weather is fine, to parade, in their 
equipages, or on fbot, and d.scuss the gossip and tittle-taUk 
of the town. 

The day was beautiful, and the elastic purity of the air hai 
given me an agreeable foretaste of the charms of an Italian 
spring. Pauline, the Princess Borghese, was on the walk, 
with a bevy of admirers ; as smart and pretty a little bantam 
figure as can be imagined. She bears a strong resemblance to 
her brother Napoleon; and her genius seems also to partake 
of the same character, and to scorn the restrictions of ordinary 
rules. 

The symmetry of her figure is very striking, and she once 
sat, if thai he the phrase, to Ganova, who modelled her slatuc 
fis a Venus victrix lying on a couch. This statue is now al 
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tbe Borghese palace, bat it is kepi under a lock and key» and 
cnnot be seen withoat a special order from Pauline herselfl 

12. Sadden cliange in the weather. Eicessiye cold. Tber-^ 
mometer in the shade at 29. Passed the morning in the Va- 
tican, ffi which I have as yet said nothing, for the subject is 
ahnost iBexhanslihle. The extent of this vast palace may be 
collected from tbe number of rooms contained in it, which are- 
said to amount to eleven thousand. 

The library is one of the largest in the world ; but a stranger 
has no time to examine its treasures. Amongst the curiosities 
they show is the famous treatise on the seyen sacraments, in 
the hand-writing of Henry YIIL, which that orthodox prince 
sent to the Pope« with this distich ; — 

*< Anglorum Rex Henriqns, Leo Decime, miuit 
Hoc opus, et fidei testem et amicitise.^ 

Here also yon see many curious relics of Roman furniture, 
with a sample of their household gods, which are tbe ({ueerest 
little things in the world ; and if iEneas* were not on * largvsr 
scale, he might have carried away a hundred of them in his 
pocket. 

The galleries of Raphael are so called from the famous fresco 
ceilings, which were painted by him and his scholars. The 
whole history of the Bible is depicted on the ceilings of these 
galleries, beginning with the creation of the world. Such a 
subject must fail in any hands — for what pencil can delineate 
the great Spirit ? Raphael has done as much as painter could 
do, but it is impossible for a finite mind to imagine infinity, 
or give a suitable form to that Being who has neither begin- 
ning nor end. It is Montaigne, I belieye, who says that if 
eyery animal were to draw a picture of the Diyinity, each 
would clothe him in its own figure ; and a negro painter would, 
I presume, certainly giye him a black complexion. Such 
personifications and representations would at once appear to 
us in the highest degree ridiculous ; but perhaps it is only one 
degree less so, to see him under the figure of an old man^ wltU 
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a loog beard, as Rapbael Ims done it, with all bis limbs 
worl£, separaUng the elements with bodily energy. Enslaes 
finds fiialt with the figure, and points out the inferiority of 
this corporeal exertion, to the sublime description of Mose9> 
No one will deny that the description of the Almighty fiai, 
*' Let there be light, and there was light,** conveys a more 
sublime idea to the mind , than the picture of the painter ; but 
this is not the painter's fault ; he cannot speak to the mind 
by the alphabet. His language is in his brush, and he must 
npresent, and not d§scribe ; and I know not how be could 
nprestwt the action of the creation otherwise than by making 
the Creator corporeally at work. It would not do to place 
him in tranquil majesty, with a scroU appended to his mouth, 
as we see in some old pictures, inscribed with yvuHm ^«$>, 
Kttt lyff tT6 — *' Let there be light, and light was." The only 
fiiult then is the ohoice of the subject ; and for this Raphael 
is not answerable. He was ordered to represent the whole 
scripture history, and Ihe creation was too important a part 
to be omitted. But let future painters profit by Raphael's 
fiiilure, and ,let no one hereafter venture to personify thai 
great first Cause which "passeth all understanding.*' 

The Chambers of Baphael are those which were painted 
by him in fresco; but these works are sharing the fiite of 
all other frescos; it is grievous to witness the progress oT 
decay, for the School of Athens deserves to be immortaL 

There is now a small collection of oil pahitings in thfr 
Vatican, composed of those which have been brought back 
from France: but which have not been restored to the places 
from whence they were taken. Amongst these are St, Jerome 
of Domenichino, and the famous Transfigurcttion of Raphael, 
Of this picture so much has been said, that it is almost im- 
possible to say more. 

But I suspect this is a memorable instance of the disposition 
of mankind to IbUow the leader, and echo the praise which 
they do. not understand. Painters have expressed more ad- 
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miration Uian they felt, and tho moltitude haye followed them 
withont (beling any admiration at all. 

The want of unity in the action is a fault that must 
strike every body, and Smollett is for getting rid of this hy 
catting the painting asunder, and thus making two pictures 
of it. 

The composition of the picture, by which I suppose is 
meant the conception of the subject and the arrangement of 
the figures, is pointed out by artists as its chief merit; 
but this is an excellence rather to be felt by artists than 
common otMeryers. It is the general effect alone that strikes 
the latter ; and nothing can well be more disgusting than the 
figure of tbo possessed ; who is, howeyer, rather than the 
Sayiour, the prominent figure of the piece. 

The colouring of the upper part of the picture, particularly 
in the countenance of the Sayiour, is yery defectiye ; the head 
of Jesus has here none of that peculiar expression of beneyo- 
lence, and more than human yirtne, which are to be found 
in other pictures of him. 

The figure however is beautifully managed, conyeying the 
impression of that supernatural lightness which we associate 
with the idea of a << glorified body;** but it is impossible to 
extend this admiration to the opera-dancing attitudes of Moses 
and Elias. 

13th. Saw Gamnccini*! paintings— a Hying artist. The 
death of Virginia, the labour of fifteen year-;, painted for 
Lord Bristol, ii a splendid picture. The modem artists of 
Italy, howeyer, though in general excellent draftsmen, delight 
too much in glaring colours, and strong contrasts of light and 
shadow ; and their style of painting seems better calculated 
for the tea-board than the canvass. 

Went in the evening with a large party, amongst whom was 
Thorwaldson, to see the Vatican by torch-light. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, if yon wish to appreciate justly the merit of the 
itatoef. Many ef them were found in baths, where light w^a» 
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not admilled. Tbey were created therefore for torch-light at 
their proper element; and the variety of light and shade 
which is thus produced heightens the effect prodigiously. 
There is something of the same kind of diflereoce hetween the 
statutes hy day and by torch-light, as between a rehearsal in the 
morning and the lighted theatre in the erening. 

I have endeayoured in yain to admire the Apollo as much 
as I did the Venus; and yet, if it were the perfisction of the 
male figure, one ought to admire it more; for sculptors agree 
that the male figure is the most beantlfiil subject for their art^ 
'But perhaps it is impossible to divest oneself entirely of all 
sexual associations ; and this may be the secret charm of the 
Venus. The ladies, I believe, prefer the Apollo* By the 
way, I am surprised at the squeamishness which has induced 
tbe ruling powers of Florence and Borne to deface the works of 
antiquity by the addition of a tin fig-leaf, which is fiistened 1^ 
a wire to all the male statues. One would imagine the Sociei^ 
for the Suppression of Vice had an afQliated establisbment in 
Italy. Nothing can be more ridiculously prudish. That im4« 
gination must be depraved past all hope, that can find any 
prurient gratification in* the cold cbaste nakedness of an ancieol 
marble. It is the fig-leaf alone that suggests any idea of i|h 
decency, and the effect of it is to spoil the statue. I was eoni-. 
plaining loudly of this barbarous addition, when an Italian 
lady of the party assented to my criticism, and whispered in 
my ear, that I must come again in tbe Autumn, This taste 
has however become so fixed, that Canova now cuts a fig-leaf 
out of the original block, and it thus becomes an integral part 
of the statue. 

It is pity that Canova's works are placed in tbe Vatican, 
The Perseus might have attracted admiration while the Apollo 
was at Paris, but Apojlo is come back ; and who could ever 
tolerate a copy by the side of the original 1 

His 3oxers have more spirit and originality; but is not 
D^mox^nus's posture wrong? Ought he not to hav^ bii 
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Mleg foremost 7 As he sUnds, his lunge is already made, 
wbereas he is only preparing to Innge ; but I am confusing 
the terms of fencing with those of boxing, and I leaye this 
question to the decision of th6 fancy, 

14th. The more I see of the antique statues, the more I am 
struck with the nature and simplicity which constitute their 
great charm. I hare cited many instances, and it would be 
etsy to add more ; Ibr example, Posidippus and Mcnander sit 
in their arm chairs, as they might be supposed to hare done in 
tlieir own studies, without losing an atom of force or expression 
by this repose. Ease is the consummation of art, "the last re- 
finement of labour,** W6XXtlf ^ilfttff r« TtXtUTMI«f tTFiytflttlfMt. 

Cianora, on the contrary, seems to haye studied too much 
in the school of MQchael Angelo. His muSclcs are all in action. 
His flgares are all struck out, as if they were conscious of tlie 
presence of spectators. There is always something in their 
attitude and expression which would not be if it were not for 
this consciousness ; Just as it happens to second-rate actors^ 
who are unable to preserve the simplicity of nature on the 
stage* but do erery thing as if they were aware that an as- 
nnbly of spectators were looking at them. The statue of 
FhodoB, <me of the greatest, because one of the best, men of 
antiquity. Is a charming instance of that quiet modesty and 
simplicity of attitnde, so appropriate to his character. 

The bead of Jupiter and the noble statue of Nerya, in the 
nmnd saloon, slruclE me much. loYe*s head loolis as if its 
nod might make Olympus tremble. Sublime divine majesty 
beams in every feature. By the way, il is impossible not to 
be struck with the strong likeness between the countenance of 
the Mid JvpUer — the/i^n'lar Qpftimif Mateimiu of the Romans 
^and that of Christ, as it is represented by the great majority 
of Italian painters, whose pictures are so lllte one another, 
tliat they seem to have been copied from some common ori- 
ginal. It was, perhaps, this beau ideal of the Greeks which 
fornished them with the idea of their Christ; and, indeed, it 
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would not be easy for the imagination of any painter to put 
together a set of features t)etter adapted to the subject 

While Jupiter looks the king of the gods, Nerva, with a 
laurel chaplet on his brow, realizes all one's ideas of what the 
^mperor of men ought to be. If the statue of Nerva "were not 
so admirable, that it would amount to higk treason to remove 
it, this would clearly be the place.lbr the Apollo. He is Yery ] 
ill placed where he is, cooped up as it were in a pen. For as j 
the size is above the standard of life, it should be seen from a 
distance; but this is impossible in the solitary cell where he 
is now confined. ^ 

The group of the Laocoon has no charms for mo; and I am ^ 
not at all more disposed to admire it because Pliny tells us ^ 
Ihftt it was cut out of a single piece of marble. This may ^ 
^render it a greater curiosity, but nothing more. Laocoon's ^ 
sons, too, are not boys» but little men ; and there is some- , 
. thing unhappy in the materials of which the group is c(»[i- 
posed, which have all the appearance of painted wood. Yet ^ 
we collect from Pliny that this was considered as superior to ^ 
any work of art in sculpture or painting. (1) 

As we find that these sculptors lived as early as the year of 
Rome 320, it is probable that Yirgil took his description from 
this group ; and indeed he has hit off the expression of the 
statue exactly, in his comparison of the cries of Laocoon to the 
bellowing of a bull — 

** Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit : 
Quales mugitus, fugit quum saucius aram 
Taurus—" 

The ancients were as perfect in their representation of ani' 
mab as of men ; and there are the most delightful specimens 

^ (i) ** Sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi imperatoris domo, ^ 

opus, omnibus et pictnrs et sCatuanse artis, anteferendum ; ex h 

uno lapide, eum et liberos draconumqne mirabiles ncius, de con- * 

silii sententia, fecere siimmi artifices Agesander, et Polydorus, et ^ 
Athenodorus Bhodii.^' 
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of this kiAd in the chambers of animals. But it would be end- 
less, and indeed hopeless, to attempt a description of the con- 
tents of the V^can. Sculpture and painting, strictly speaking-, 
4o not perhaps admit of description. The ideas of beaut j 
received by one sense can hardly be transmitted by another. 
A man may jg^ve the exact proportions of the Venus de Medicis, 
with the ]^jection of the nose and chin; but all this, which 
if literally dneriptianf can never impart a single idea of the 
grace and dignity diffused over that divine statue; and if he 
mention that grace, he describes his own sensations rather 
than the figure. Uo who could, by his description, place 
before the eyes of bis reader the effect produced by the Venus; 
who could convey by words the manly, resigned, patient suf- 
fering of the dying Gladiator, conscious that he is breathing 
his Last; or that melancholy and terrible gloom which attended 
the destruction of all things, as exhibited in the Deluge of 
Poussiii, with the heart-rending despair of the Husband and 
Father, who sees his wife perishing and his child exposed to 
iBevilable death; who could show him the glowing tints of 
sunset, or the moonbeams glistening on the scarcely-rippling 
ocean, as created by the pencil of Vemet; the man, I say, 
i^M> could excite sensations similar to those which have been 
produced by these masters of the sublime and the beautiful, 
would cease to describe; he would be their equal in a different 
line; he would be himself— >a poet 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sacred Staircase — ftobbers— BlessiDg of Horses— Festival in St. 
Peter^s — Catholic Ceremonials — Carnival — Improvvisatrice — 
Baths of Titus— Coliseum— Masked Ball — End of the Carnival 
•^-^gri Somnia. 

Jan. 15th. It is curious to observe how Pagan and Chris- 
tian Rome are every where blended and iiy;orporatcd ; and 
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how adroitly the papal capital has inTested itself with the 
pomp of the GentUe citj. Besides the Pamheon, once dedi- 
cated to All Saints, and since called S. Mark^ ad Martyrm, 
the Curia of Pompey has been converted into the chorch of 
S, Andrea Mia Valle ; the Temple oflsis has been dedicated 
to 5. Miarcelto ; and the splendid colnmns of Trajan aud Jfar- 
cus Aurelius now support the statned of St. Peter and St, Patd. 
,. iJooked on, this morning, at a cnrions religious ei^isise. 
Adjoining the church of S. Giovanni Later ano is a diapel, to 
which you ascend hy the sacred staircase, which is said to 
have been brought from Pilate's house in Jerusalem, and is 
believed to be the Very staircase which Christ ascended when 
he was carried to judgment It would be considefed sacri- 
Ifgious to mount this staircase by any other than a genuflecting 
progression ; and this has been thought so meritorious an aet« 
that there was some danger of the marble steps being worn 
away by the Jmees of the pious ; so that now, an eitemfel 
covering of wood has been added, which may be renewed as 
occasion requires. The ascent is no easy task, as I cati voveh 
ftrom the experience of three or four steps which I achieved 
myself. There is, of course, another way down ; for it would 
amount to an act of martyrdom to descend in- the same mannw. 

16th. I was arrested in my way through the Gampfo Vac* 
cino this morning by an extraordinary sight. There was a 
large herd of about a hundred pigs, and I arrived just as three 
men were conunencing the work of death. Each had a stiletto 
in his hand, and they despatched the whole herd in a few 
minutes. 

The stab was made near the left leg, and seemed to go di- 
rectly to the heart, for the animal fell without a groan or a 
struggle. This appears to be a less cruel, and Is certainly a 
more quiet mode than our own ; where the peace of a whole 
parish is disturbed by the uproar occasioned by the murder of 
a single pig. 

It is to be hoped that the stiletto may soon be confined to 
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this use ; and indeed the praclioe of stabbing is becoming erery 
day more rare. The Froncb, by depriying tbe people of their 
kiUTes, did mach to put an end to this horrible custom ; and 
the abridgment that has been made in the indulgence of sanc- 
toaries, to which an assassin used to flj, and laugh at the 
officers of jDBtice» will do more towards abolishing it altogether. 

The administratioB of Cardinal GonsaWi is calculated to do 
all that an honest, wise, and liberal-minded minister can dfr 
to correct the evils of a bad constitution. But in endeayouringf 
to work for the public good, be is exposed to constant opposi- 
tion from the collision of private interests. 

Last year there was a scoundrel in the post-ofBce, who com- 
mitted wholesale depredations upon the letters, and all the 
world complained of the loss of remittances. This fellow was, 
however, protected by a powerful opposition Cardinal, and it 
i3enied that he could be only got rid of from the post-ofQce 
by the promise of an appointment of equal value in some other 
department 

Nothing can show in a stronger light the weakness of the 
government than the regular system of robbers, established in 
open defiance of it, who push their attacks within eighteen 
miles of the Pope^s palace. Scarcely a month has passed since 
a most outrageous attempt was made to seize Lucien Buona- 
parte, at his own villa at Frascati. He had tbe good fortune 
to make his escape through a secret and subterraneous door, 
but the robbers carried off a poor painter to the mountains, 
who was staying in the house, supposing him to be Lucien. 
It was with some difflcuUy, and after three days* detention, 
that the painter convinced them at last, by giving specimens 
of his art, that he was really no prince; and they were not a 
little mortified at the discovery of their mistake; for their 
custom is to demand an ad valorem ransom, and the price of 
the paintca' was nothing in comparison with what they wonld 
have exacted for the Prince of Canino himseld 

All endeavours to put down thia harefiiced system have 
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felled. The military haye been employed, bat it seems the 
robbers otn afford to pay them higher for being quiet, than tlie 
goyemment can for being actiyfe. 

Much is expected from the present goycmor of Rome ; but 
yvhat can be done by a single man, where the great mass is 
corrapt ? When public spirit is eitinct, and the people feel 
BO interest in the preseryation of the goyemment, there is no 
longer any security for the fidelity of agents^ or the execution 
of orders. 

17th. Festiyal of St. Anthony ; who interpreted literally 
the injunction of the Scripture — *' Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to eyery creature;*' — and who, ac- 
eording to the legend, like another Orpheus, charmed the 
beasts of the desert by his eloquence. On this day there 
was a geneval blessing of horses. A priest stands at the door 
of the churchy-and with a long brush, dipped in a consecrated 
yesscl, scatters the holy water upon the horses as they are 
driyen tip to recfeiye the benediction. All the equipages of the 
nobility, splendidly caparisoned with ribbons, were assembled 
to participate in the ceremony. The best defence of such a 
ceremony will be found in the benefit likely to result to the 
objects of it, from its teaching that comprchensiye charity, 
which includes eyen the inferior creatures in the great circle 
of Christian beneyolence. There is something that takes a 
delightful hold on the imagination, in the simple creed of the 
untutored Indian, 

** Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.^' 

Without attempting, howcyer, to raise the mysterious yell 
which is drawn oyer the lot of the lower animals in the scale 
of creation, it is difficult not to sympathize with any doctrines 
that inculcate kind and humane feelings towards them. 

The indolence of the Romans is a common theme of remark, 
but I doubt whether it be well founded. Something must be 
allowed tbem on the score of their climate, the natural effect 
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of which it -to produce UsUowaess and languor. Still more 
should be added on account of their goTemment, in the spirit 
of which there is no encouragement giycn to individual in- 
dustry by the diffusion of equal rights. The barrenness of the 
Campagna has been attributed to this national indolence,, 
which will not be at the pains of cultiyating iL But I believe 
it would be more correot to say — not that the Compagna is 
barren, because U Is not cultivated— but, that it is not culti- 
Tatedy because it is barren. The Roman soldiers, before the 
time of Hannibal, in comparing their own country with that 
of the Gapuans, argued thus;— << An'ogutim esse dedititio9 
SU09 ilia fertilitate atque ammUtate perfrui ; se, miUtando 
fessos in pestilenti atqtie arida circa urbem solo luctari?" 
Liv. lib. vii« c 38. 

In many particulars the modern Romans evince no want of 
ingenuity or industry. In the delicate and laborious work- 
nanship of Mosaic, in engraving in all its fannches ; and in 
the elegant manufiicturo of cameos out of oriental shell, they 
are very industrious. The demand fbr articles of this kind is 
constant, and as Ibrelgncrs are the principal customers, I take 
it for granted that the profits are considerable^ and that they 
flow directly into the pockets of the manufacturer. This is all 
that is necessary to promote industry; namely, that there 
should be a demand for the productions of a man*s labour, 
and that he shall have a security for the enjoyment of the 
fruits of hit work. 

The Italians are admirable drivers, and go far beyond our 
whip-club, 1 have seen eight horses in hand trot up the 
Gorso, and have heard of twelve, arranged in tliree rows of 
four a-breast. Their rule of the road is directly the reverse 
of ourt ; they take the right hand in meeting, and the left in 
passing ; and if two persons are in an open carriage, or on a 
coach-box together, he who drives will, in defiance of the 
eternal fitness of things, sit on the near side. 

18th. A grimd fdle in St. Peter's. The Pope was borne 

9. 
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into the church on the shoulders of men, seated' A his chair oC 
state, making^ continually, as he passed along, the sign of the 
cross in the air with the two fore-fingers of his right hand. 
Two pole-hearers, with splendid fans of oslrich feathers fixed 
on the top of their poles, preceded him, and reminded me of 
the chief mourner of Olaheite. The red flowing rohes of the 
cardinals are much more splendid and becoming than the 
sovereign white satin of the Pope; which, bespangled as it is 
with gold, has a dingy and dirty appearance, at a distance. 
The Guard Noblo, or Pope's Body Guard, the yery priyates of 
which are composed of the nobility of Rome, mustered in the 
church in full uniform, and kept the ground. They did not 
take off their hats, and the only part they took in the worship 
was to kneel down at the word of command, in adoration of 
the Host, when the bell announced the completion of the mi- 
racle^of transubstantiati|>n.(l) 

A strange attendant this, ibr the successor of St Peter, the 
apostle of the Prince of Peace I but I doubt whether the apostles, 
if they oonld return to this world, would be able to recognise 
their own religion, swelled out and swaddled as it is in the 
Papal Pontificals^ 

It is common to hear of the attraction and fascination of the 
Catholic ceremonials ; for my part, I think mass a more tire- 
some business than a Quakers* meeting. 

There is something yery unsocial in the whole transaction. 
The priest turns his back to the people, and mumbles the 
prayers to himself. There seems to be no community of wor- 
ship, except in the general genuflection at the elevation of the 
Host. The people seem to have no functions to perform, but 

(1) Middieton confesses that, in this instance at least, he can* 
nol find a parallel in any part of the Pagan worship. The credulity 
of the ancients, great as it was, revolted at a doctrine like this, 
which was thought too gross even for Egyptian idolatry : — ** Ec- 
quem tam amentem esse piitas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum 
medal eue?" Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 
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(0 look on at «: spectacle, which is to me the most fatig^uioif 
office in the world. 

The yespersy of which music forms the principal part, are 
more attractive; though one cannot listen to the chants of 
these ** warbling wethers/* without fceliugs of indignation 
at the system which sanctions such a school of music ; but per- 
haps a goyemment of celibacy may affect to belieye the depri- 
vation of virility a loss of small importance. 

i9th. Passed away the morning in the Capitol. This modern 
building is not worthy to crown the summit of the Capitoli 
immohtle scucum, as the Romans in tfie pride of tbiir national 
Yanily delighted to call it. But what is now become of tlicir 
eternal empire, with the fables of Juventus and Terminus^ 
ifthich were to them sacred articles of faith ? ** The wind 
hath passed oyer it and it is gone!" This devoted attachment 
to their country is perhaps the only amiable feature in the 
national character pf the Roman^t With what spirit it breaks 
out in the invocation of Horace : — 

'* Alme Sol corru nitido diem qui 
Promis ct celas, aliii«(|ue et idem 
A'ascerisj possis nihil urbe Roiua 

Viscferc majus !'* 

though in these very lines there is a sufGcent indication of that 
jealous hostility towards all other nations, with which tliis love 
of their own country was combined. 

It may be very amusing to read their hiatory, now that i^ 
are out of the reach of that grasping and insatiable ambition, 
which must have rendered them deservedly hateful lo their 
contemporaries. 

But, Heaven be thanked, the bonds of Roman dominion 
are broken ; and it is to be hoped, that any future attempt to 
revive their plans of universal conquest may be as unsuccessful 
as the late imitation of them by the French, whoso Jacobinical 
watch- word of ** War to the Palace and Peace to the Cottage^" 
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was closely copied, though more insidiously worded, from the 
favourite maiim of the Romans — 

'* Parcere subjectis, etdebelhire snperbos." 

This line of their favourite poet contains « complete exposi-^ 
tion of the spirit of their foreign policy ; a truly domineering 
and tyrannical spirit, which could not be at rest while there 
was any other people on the lace of the globe that claimed 
the rights of national independence. 

In the square of the Capitol is the fiimous equestrian statue 
of Marcus Anrelius. The horse is very spirited, and Michael 
Angelo*s address to it, Camminal is still quoted. 

Went in the evoiing to the Princess Prossedi*s. A select 
ball. Lucien Buonaparte and his brother Louis, with their 
respective fiimilles, were present. 

20lh. This morning the Princess's servant called for a fee. 
This is the custom of Italy> and wberever you make a visit, 
the domestics call the next day to levy a tax upon you. 

Galled on the Princess Prossedi; an amiable and interesting 
woman. She is the eldest daughter of Lncien Buonaparte by 
a former wife ; and it was she who refused to be the wife of 
Ferdinand of Spain. This match was proposed to her when 
she was on a visit to the Emperor's court, during the disgrace 
and exile of her father; but, though she was alone, and sub- 
jected to the solicitations of the whole court, and at last assailed 
by the menaces of Napoleon himself, she had the firmness and 
tourago to adhere to her resolution. Her answer to an inquiry, 
whether she did not feel afraid of the consequences of irritat- 
ing her uncle by a refusal, will explain her character-— <'0 que 
non I on craint peu celui qu'on n'estime pas," 

The Buonaparte family muster strongly at Rome. Ulcuiame 
Mere is said to be immensely rich ; Louis has bought a large 
tract on the Palatine Hill; and Lucien has a spacious palace 
in the Via Gondotti. Whatever his political sins may have 
l)een, his domestic life is irreproachable. He lives in the 
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bosom of his family, all the branches of which assemble in the 
evening at his house, which is open also to strangers who 
luTe been properly introduced to him. 

His wife most once have been a most beautiful woman, and 
she still retains all that fascination of manner, which is the 
best part of beauty. 

21st. The first day of the Garniyal, or rather the first of tho 
last eightdays of the Camiyal, which arc the paroiysm of the 
fon and the folly of this season of rejoicing. But, as eight 
consecutiye days of festiyities might be too fiitiguing, occa- 
sional resting* days intervene, to give time for the spirits to 
rally ; and then, when the season of indulgence is oyer. Lent 
and &sting begin. This is wisely contrived; for after an 
excess of feasting, fasting succeeds as a relief rather than a 
privation. Whatever Leatmay be to the many, it is no light 
matter to the strict Catholics. The present Pope, who is most 
exemplary in all religious observances, keeps it with the most 
rigid abstemiousness. 

The usual exhibition has not been given this morning in tho 
Piazza del Popolo. It is customary that an execution should 
talce place on this day, as an edifying prelude to the gaieties of 
the carnival, but there is no criminal ready for the guillotine. 

22nd. Second day of the r.arnival. The Corso is the grand 
scene of foolery. Here, two lines of carriages, filled with gro- 
tesque figures in masl^s, drive up and down, while the middle 
of the street is thronged with a multitude of masqueraders. I 
have seen little fun, and no humour, except in a few English 
maskers. All that Corinne says of the skill and vivacity of 
the Italians in supporting characters of masquerade I suspect 
to be greatly exaggerated. 

I doubt whether a May-day in. England be not quite as 
amusing as the Carnival. All that the people do is to pelt 
each other with sugar-plums, as they are called, though they 
are really made of Ihne. When a stoppage takes place 
amongst the carriages, which is frequently the case, Ihosa 
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that arc alongside of one another might 'be compared to two 
ships in an engagement, such is the fury of the fire. One can 
bear being pelted by the natiyes, lor they throw these missiles 
lightly and playfully ; but the English pelt with all the vice 
and violence of schoolboys, and there was an eye nearly lost 
in the battle of this morning. 

The conclusion of the day's entertainment is the horse-race. 
There is a discharge of cannon as a signal for the carriages to 
quit the Corso. The street is soon cleared, and the horses are 
brought out It is really surprising to see their eagerness and 
emulation ; indeed, they seem to enjoy the scene as much as 
the spectators. To-day« one of them, in its impatience to start, 
broKe from its keq^, leaped the barrier, and set off alone. 
Five started aflterwards, and, for the first two hundred yards, 
they seemed to run against one another with thorough good- 
will ; but being wftbMit riders, th^ find out long before they 
get to the end of the Corso, which is a mile long, that their 
speed is entirely optional. Many of them, therefore, take it 
yery quietly ; the greatest fool runs fastest, and wins the race. 

Every sort of stimulant is applied to supply the want of a 
rider. Little bells are tied about them, and a sort of self-act- 
ing spur is contrived, by suspending a barbed weight to a 
string, which, in its vibrations, occasioned by the motion of 
the horse, strikes constantly against his flanks. The people 
encourage them by shouts from all sides ; but the most effica- 
cious and the most cru^ of the means employed, is the appli- 
cation of a squib of gunpowder to the poor animal's tail, or a 
piece of lighted touch-paper to some raw part of his hide. 

In the evening a masked ball ; where I in vain endeavoured 
to find any thing tike the well-supported characters which we 
occasionally see at a masquerade in England. There were, 
in (act, no characters at all ; nothing but a mob of masks and 
dominos. 

23d. A day's rest from the Carnival. Drove to the Bor- 
ghese villa. The gardens and pleasure-grounds are on a 
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larger scale and in a better taite than I have yel seen in Itelj. 
The trees in the shmblieries are allowed to grow as nature 
prompts them; without being clipped and cut into all sorts of 
grotesque figures. 

The yilla is deserted not only by its owners, but by the 
iamous statues — the Household Gods — which it once possessed. 
Casts now occupy the pedestals of the original marbles, which 
were sold by the Prince Borghese to Napoleon, and still re- 
main in the gallery of the Louyre. 

Wo went in the eycning to one of the tealres to hear an 
In^ovvUatrice. She was a young and pretty girl of seven- 
teen. The subjects had been written by the audience on slips 
of paper, and put into an urn, to be drawn out as occasion 
required. She recited three poems. The subject of the first 
was the Sacrifice ofJphigerUa; the next^ the Cestus of Venus ; 
and the last, Sappho presenU a wreath of flowers to Phaon, 
was rendered more ^Ufficult by supplying her with the final 
words of each stanza, which she was to fill up with sense and 
rhymes. The final words, which were given by the audience, 
were all to end in ore ; some one suggested sartore, as a puz- 
zling word, for the conclusion of the last stanza ; and if one 
might judge from the laughter and applause of the audience, 
for I confess I could not follow her. She brought it in with a 
very ingenious turn. 

In the intenrals between the poems she called upon the au- 
dience indiscriminately for a word, as the subject of a stanza, 
which she immediately recited, making every line rhyme with 
the woMl proposed. She was seldom at a loss for a moment ;^ 
and when slie did hesitate, she got out of her difficulties moil^.v 
triurapbanfly. I^rudo was the word that seemed to puzzle heiT- *- 
most ; at least she made an attempt to evade it ; but it w# 
pressed upon her by the audience. 

Upon the whole, it was a wonderful performance; for 
though I could not catch all she said, one might judge of the 
merit of such a perf o rmance by the effect produced upon the 
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audience. Besides, though words may add a g;reat deal, they 
are not absolutely necessary to the expression of sentiment ; 
the language of gestures and features and tones is uniy^rsal, 
and, by the aid of these ^ it was easy to follow, tlje story of Iphi- 
gasia perfectly. 

After the subject of a poem was proposed, she walked about 
the stage for about ten minutes, and then burst out with all 
the seeming fervour of inspiration, chanting her stanzas in a 
recitative tone, accompanied by music. 

Her enunciation and action were a little too vehement for 
an English taste, and conveyed an idea of vulgarity ; but of 
this it is impossible to judge without knowing more of the 
'national standard of good-breeding. 

24th. Of the Palace and Baths of Titus there are still many 
interesting remains. It was in the time of Raphael that the 
group of Laocoon was discovered here, and that several sub- 
terraneous chambers were' opened, containing very beautiful 
specimens of painted ceilings, in excellent preservation. Ra- 
phael is said to have borrowed all he could from these paint- 
ings, for his own designs in the Vatican, and then to have filled 
up the ruins again. This story is in every body's mouth; but 
that Raphael, whose character appears in other particulars the 
essence of candour and ingenuousness, should have been 
actuated by such feelings of petty professional jealousy, is very 
improbable. If no care was taken to maintain the communi- 
cation with the ruins, time and accident would soon do that 
which is imputed to Raphael. However this may be, it is 
certain that they were not again excavated till the year 1776 ; 
Mind it is to the French that we owe the interesting discoveries 
^ Which have been made since that time. They set about the 
"Work in good earnest, and they have furnished ample mate- 
rials for forming a judgment of the nature and extent of these 
imperial establishments. The colours on the ceilings are, in 
some instances, as fresh as if they had been painted yesterday ; 
and the whole subject of the picture is often very inteliigible; 
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as is the case in the amours of Mars and Sylria. There is a 
painting on ^he cnd-^all of one of the passages, rcpresenling 
a oontinnation of the passag^e, i^bich sho^s thai the Romans 
were not so ignorant of linear perspective as it htfl been sup* 
posed. In another passage^ leading to the baths, wftfeh was 
excavated by the French, and which, as it would saem, bad 
never before been explored since the original wreck which 
buried it in ruins, was found this scrawl, which has all the 
appearance of being ancient, and wliich, as it is under the 
veil of a learned language, 1 shall venture to transcribe :— 

DVODECIM DBOS ET DIAIfAM ET JOTBH OPTTMVM 
MAXYMTM HABEAT IRATUS QVIS QViS IIIC 
MIHXERIT ATI CACARIT. 

The baths seem to -have been flttcd up with the greatest 
magnificence. There are traces of Mosaic pavement; and 
there was a coating of marble carried about ten feet high, pro- 
bably to prevent the painted walls from being injured by the 
splashing of the water. 

In one of the rooms the bath itself remains ; it is a circular 
basin of about twenty-four feet in diameter. 

Here too they show what is said to be a part of the house of 
Mecaenas. It is a curious specimen of the perfection of Roman 
brick-work, in complete preservation ; the pointing of which 
is as perfect as if it had been just finished by the mason, and I 
doubt whether any modem workmanship, of the same mate- 
rials, would bear a comparison with it. The bricks are dif- 
ferently shaped from our own, and do not exceed two inches 
hi thickness. 

The third day of the Carnival. Went to see the horses 
come in, which was a very tame business. All the rivalry is 
in the start. The reverse of an Englisli horse-race. There 
the start is nothing, and the contest is reserved for the goal. 

25th. Another respite from the Carnival. Drove at mid- 
night to see the Coliseum by moonlight ; but what can I say 
of the Coliseum? It must be seen; (o describe it 1 should 
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have thought impossible, if I had not read Manfred. To see 
it aright, as the poet of the North tells us of the fair Melrose, 
one mast/' go visit it by the pale moonlight.*' The stillness 
of nighty the ^whispering echoes, the moonlight shadows, and 
the awfal grandeur of the impending ruins, form a scene of 
romantic sublimity, such as Byron alone can describe as it 
deserves. His description is the Tery thing itself; but what 
cannot he do on such a subject, the touch of whose pen, like 
the wand of Moses, can produce waters eyen from the barren 
rock I 

A man should go alone to enjoy, in full perfection, all the 
enchantment of this moonlight scene; and if it do not excite 
in him emotions that he neycr felt before, let him hasten home, 
eat his supper, say his prayers, and thank Heaven that he has 
mot one single grain of romance or enthusiasm, in his whole 
composition. 

If he be fond of morajUfcfiig— the Papal sentinels, that now 
mount guard here — the Gross; which has been set up in the 
centre of the amphitheatre, to protect these imperial remains 
from further spoliation—in the. tery spot wTicre the Disciples 
of that despised Cross were msot cruelly persecuted — and" the 
inscription whicli it bears — Baciando laS. Crocesi acquistano 
duecento giorni di indulgenza — will furnish him with ample 
materials for reflection. 

27th. Fifth day of the Carnival. Tiresome repetition of the 
same foolery. It may be, however, that I find it dull, because 
I am dull myself, for the Italians seem to enjoy it vastly. 

Escaped from the noisy crowd of the Corso, to the silent 
solitude of the Coliseum, where you can scarcely believe that 
you arc within five minutes' walk of such a scene of uproar. 
Considering the depredations which have for so many ages 
been committed upon this pile, it is wonderful that so much 
remains. It is certain that Paul II. built the palace of St. 
Mark, Cardinal Ricario the Chancery, and Paul III, the Far- 
jicso palace, with materials from this mine. The Barberini 
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palace is also said to have been derived fVotn the same stock ; 
•' cf quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barbarini,'' I be- 
lieve, however, that this conceit is the only authority for tlie 
fiict ; and tmth has been often sacrificed to a conceit. 

At last, to prevent further depredations, it was consecrated. 
The present Pope is doing much to prevent dilapidation ; but, 
like his predecessors, he seems to have little reliance on the 
memory of mankind, for he devices all his works with an in« 
scription-; though it is conceived in a more modest taste than 
former inscriptions, and instead otMunificentia, he is content 
with, Cura Pit VH. 

Much has been vnritten on the subject of the holes which are 
scattered all over the building ; but i think it is plain that 
they were made to extract the metal, used to fasten the stones 
together. In many of these holes some small fragments of lead 
and iron are still remaining. 

It must have been a noble sight .;to behold this vast Amphi- 
theatre filled with spectators. The very lowest computation 
allows that it would contain eighty thousand. 

There was an awning to protect them from the sun and the 
rain; and that capricious tyrant, Caligula, is described by 
Suetonius as venting his spleen by ordering this canopy to be 
withdrawn : '' Gladiatorio munere, redacHs interdum ftagran- 
tissimo Sole velis, emitH quenquam vetahat,'* 

The order and arrangement of the seats are still distinguish- 
able, and nothing can be more admirably contrived than the 
vomitories, for facilitating the ingress and egress of all classes 
to and from their respective seats, without disorder or confu- 
sion. There was probably an upper gallery for the multitude, 
of which there are now no remains. 

Between the arches numbered xxwiii and xxiix, there is 
one which is not only without any number at all, but is also 
deficient in the entablature ; whence it is concluded, that this 
W^ the eiUraQq9 to the p^issage which led to the palace of 
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Titus, by which ihe Emperor had his private approach to the 
amphitheatre. 

Excayation has also discoyered ihe subterraneous passage, 
by which the emperors had a secret communication with the 
palace of the Palatine; and it was here that Gommodus was 
attacked by the conspirators. 

It was probably the sight of the Coliseum, the wonder of 
ancient Rome, as St. Peter's is of the modern city, that struck 
Poggio with the admiration he so well describes in his work 
De Varietaie Fortunes : *' Prisenti vero, mirum dictu, nihil 
imminuit, vere major fuit RomOy major esque sunt reliquicB 
quam rehar. Jam non orbem ab fide urhe domitam, sed tarn 
sero domilam, miror." By the way, Gibbon attributes these 
words to Petrarch; but if they be his, Poggio has adopted 
them without acknowledgment. 

It is indeed a glorious ruin, and one may sympathize with 
the superstitious enthusiasm, that belieyed ** Quamdiu stabit 
Colyseus, stabit et fioma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet 
Roma; quando cadeS Roma, cadet etmundus.'' 

28th. Sixth day of the Garniyal. Sat an hour in the Bor- 
ghese palace, before the charming Sibyl of Domenichino, 
whidi is ooe of the yery sweetestpictures in the world. After- 
wards to the Piazza Navona,: the site of the ancient Circus 
Agonalis ; which^ by an easy transition through Agona and 
Nagona, has hecomff Navona, Near here is the ancient statue 
which has been called after Tailor Pasquin^ who liyed near 
the place where it was discoyered ; and who, besides indulging 
himself in satirical raillery against all the world, has had the 
honour of giying his name to all subsequent effusions of the 
same kind. The floating capital of wit may be estimated by 
the squibs and epigrams which are still occasionally afQxed to 
this statue.(l) 

(i) A man called Ca'sar lately married a girl of the name of 
Konia— both common names in Borne. They iived \q the Piazz^ 
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29tb. Seventh day of (be Garniyal. The horses slarted with 
more animation than ever. The instant Ihey were off, one of 
(he booths opposite to us fell in with a tremendous crasb< 
There was something awfully terriflc in the general scream of 
many hundreds of people, who all sunk down in one heap of 
confusion. No lives lost The eitcnt of the mischief was a 
few broken limbs. What a strange thing is luck— as we call 
it; but, do we not all too often 

**'Call God^s best providence a lucky hit ! *' 

I bad wished to take my place on this booth, and was with 
difficulty persuaded by my companion to prefer the opposite 
one. 

Masked ball in the evening at the Tiatro Aliherti, I am 
quite amazed at the dulness of this sort of entertainment, in a 
country where the people are so distinguished for liveliness 
and wit in their common conversation. You would suppose, 
from the animation of feature, and vehemence of gesticulation, 
between two men in the street, ihat they were discussing some 
qaestion of vital interest; but, upon inquiry, you find they 
have been talking about the weathir^ or some such matter. At 
these balb there is little talking, perhaps some more serious 
business may be going on, for this is the season of intrigue. 
Men and women assume the dresses and the characters of 
each other. The mask enables the lady to speak her mind 
freely, and whatever her fancy may be, if she fail of success, 

Navona, close to Pasquin's statue, i^vhere was found next morning 
the following advice : 

CoBave, Csart ne tua Homa 
respublicafiatl 
The man replied the next day : 

Cassar imperai I 
But his antagonist immediately rejoine'i : 

Ergo coronabitur* 
Upon the late entry of the Erapcror of Austria into Rome, the. 
following squib appeared on Pasquin's statue : — 

Gaudium urbis, fletus prouinciarum, risus mundi, 

10. 
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It is not (hroQgh any backwardness on her part. The mask 
does away all distinctions of rank, as well as of sci, and the 
liberty and equality of the carniyal seem to have a close 
affinity with the liccn.«e of the Saturnalia^ or High Life below 
Stairs, of the ancient Romans. 

30th and 31st. English November weather, Gold rain. 
Confined to the house. 

Feb. 1. Passed the morning in the Vatican. There is an 
alalMister urn in the gallery of vases, which was fonnd in the 
Mausoleam of August ns, and is supposed to have contained 
his ashes. The busts of Cato and Portia, if indeed they have been 
rightly so called, are interesting portraits ; but we have been 
so accustomed to associate Kemble's noble physiognomy with 
our idea of Cato, that it is difBcult not to feel a little disap- 
pointment at the first sight of this bust, which has not that 
itrongly-marked cast of features which we call Roman. The 
BOMnral eipression, however, is that of the severe inflexible in- 
tegrity, the esse quam videri, which Sallust describes in his 
beautiful contrast between Cato and Caesar. 

Attended vespers at SL Peter's, the favourite lounge of the 
English ladies on Sunday evening. 

in the morning they attend the English church, which is 
now established with an 6clat that scandalizes all orthodox 
Catholics. Xiie English presumed so far upon their favour 
with the Pope, as to make an application to Consalvi, to au- 
thorize the institution of a place of worship according to the 
rites of the Church of England. The Cardinal's answer 
might have been anticipated : ''1 cannot authorize what 
would be directly in opposition to the principles of our re- 
ligion, and the laws of the slate, but the government will not 
interfere with any thing you do quietly amongst yourselves, as 
long as it is done with propriety." The English church has 
accordingly been set up, and boasts a very numerous congre- 
gation. The door is thronged with as many carriages as a new 
fftncy chapel in London ; but though the Pope and Cardinal 
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Consalyi seem inclined to let the English do any thiog, the 
multitude regard this permission as a sin and an abomination. 

Our fair countrywomen, not content with celebratiog the 
riles of an heretical church under the very nose of the Pope, 
go in the evening and jostle the Catholics out of their own 
chapel in St. Peter's. This attendance might at first have been 
allributed to devotional feelings ; but as soon as the music if 
over, the ladies make their courtesy, and leave the priests to 
finish their prayers by themselves, while they parade up and 
down the Cathedral; which then becomes the fashionable 
promenade. 

After vespers, on Sundays, all the equipages in Rome are to 
be found in the Corso, which then answers to our Hyde Park ; 
and perhaps there are few places in the world where so many 
splendid equipages are to be seen as at Rome, in the number 
and appearance of the horses, and in the rich liveries of the 
trains of domestics, and running footmen. 

2nd. Holiday. Grand ceremony of the Pope blessing the 
candles ; hence Candlemas-day. After the blessing, each Ca- 
tholic received his candle, and there was a procession from the 
church. The second of February is a gloomy day in Rome; it 
has a black mark in the calendar, and is memorable in the his- 
tory of national calamities. Ball at Lady N.'s. It was in- 
tended to commence at nine o'clock, but out of deference to 
the Catholic guests, it was postponed till midnight, that no in- 
fringement might be committed upon the Holy-day. 

The English ladies have metamorphosed Rome into a water- 
ing-place. One or other of them is** at home'* every evening,, 
and there are balls twice a-woek. The number of English at 
present in Rome is estimated at about 2,000, and it is said that 
the influx of wealth occasioned by their residence has so in- 
creased the supply of money, as to produce some abatement in 
the rate of interest. We are in high fiivour, and Inglese is a 
passport every where. The Pope seems to be one of the few 
sovereigns in Europe who retain any sense of gratitude for the 
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good offices of EngTand. The dificrence of sentiment in the 
Roman and Neapolitan courts towards us was illustrated in 
the most marked manner by their respectiye treatment of the 
nayal officers who were sent by Lord Exmouth with the Italian 
slaycs redeemed at Algiers. 

The partiality of the Pope to the English excites the jealousy 
of the natives ; and perhaps with some reason. At all cere- 
monies and spectacles the guard allow the English to pass over 
that line which is impassable to the Italians ; and 1 have, more 
than once, heard a native plead Inglese, as a passport to follow 
me. Seats are prepared for the ladies, of which they are not 
backward in availing themselves, and I have almost expected 
on some occasions to see them elbow the Pope out of his own 
Chair of State. 

3rd. Shrove Tuesday ; the last day and winding up of the 
Carnival. It was formerly the custom to carry a funeral pro- 
cession of dead Harlequin on the expiration of the Carnival. 
This, however, is now discontinued ; but at the conclusion of 
the horse-race on this day, every body carries a taper, and the 
the great fun seems to consist in lighting your taper at your 
neighbour's candlie, and then blowing out his flame ; a practi- 
cal joke, with which we may often trace an obvious analogy 
in the serious pastimes of Politics and Literature. 

So much for the Carnival of Rome, of which one has heard 
tales of wonder from the days of our nursery ; and, indeed, 
it is only fit for the nursery. Nothing can be imagined more 
childish, and there is very little mixture of wit or humour to 
make the childishness amusing. 

1th. Ash Wednesday. Ceremony in the Pope's chapel- 
Sprinkling of ashes on the heads of the Cardinals. Mass as 
usual. I have declined being presented to his Holiness, think- 
ing, with the Duke of Hamilton, that when the kissing of the 
toe is left out, the ceremony is deprived of all its amusement. 

The Pope receives strangers, six at a time, in his own pri- 
vate apartment, in the plain dress of his order, without any 
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pomp or stale. The Italians in general dislike perfumes, |ind 
ibe Pope has a particular antipathy to musk. On the last 
presentation, one of the company was highly scented with that 
odour, and Pins was constrained to dismiss the party almost 
immediately. 

5th. My health grows worse and worse t Constant irrita- 
tion. Day without rest^night without sleep ; at least sleep 
without repose, and rest without recreation. 

If life, with health and wealth, and all ** appliances and 
means to boot,*' be nothing but vanity and vexation of spirit, 
what is it, alas! when deprived of all these embellishments ? 

6th. Beautiful day. The sun shines upon every thing but 
me. My spirits arc as dark as November ; but Umus fit pa- 
tientia ! Went to the Borghcse Palace, to see and admire 
again Domenichino's Sybil, His Chase of Diana too is a 
superb picture. Raphael's Deposilion from the Cross has too 
much of bis first manner in the execution, though it is a noble 
work in conception and design. Here is a fine collection of 
Titians ; but, with all their glowing beauties, 1 doubt whether 
the Venetian painters ever gave us more than the bodiei—eithsir 
of women or of men. 

7th and 8th. Very unwell ; — but Democritus waa a wiser 
man than Heraclitus. Those are the wisest and the happiest 
who can pass through life as a play.>; who, without making a 
farce of it, and turning every thing into ridicule, or running 
into the opposite extreme of tragedy, consider the whole period, 
from the cradle to the cdflGn, as a well-bred comedy ; and 
maintain a cheerful smile to the very last scene. For what 
is happiness but a Will-o'-the-wisp, a delusion; a terra in- 
cognita, in pursuit of which thousands are tempted out of the 
harbour of tranqnillity, to be tossed about, the sport of the 
winds of passion and the waves of disappointment, to be 
wrecked, perhaps, at lasi on the rocks of despair ; unless they 
be provided with the sheet-anchor of religion, the only anchor 
that will hold in fill weathers. This* is a very stupid allegory, 
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but it Tvas preached to me this morning by a beautiful piece of 
sculpture in the studio of Maiirailian Laboureur. A female 
figure of Hope has laid aside her anchor, and Is feeding a 
monstrous chimera. The care and' solioitude of Hope, in 
tending this frightful creature, are most happily expressed; 
and the general effect is so touching, that it illustrates Shakr 
«peare-8 phrase of Sermons in stones with great felicity. 
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9th. When the mind is full of fret and fever, the best 
remedy is to put the body in motion, which, by establishing 
an equilibrium between the two, may, perhaps restore some- 
thing like tranquillity to the whole system. It was withthis 
hope that I left Rome before day-break, on my way to Naples, 
as fast as four wheels and sixteen legs could carry me; and 
there is nothing like the rattling of wheels to scare away 
blue deylls. The road is excellent ; and the posting, however 
defective it may be in the appearance and appointments of the 
horses, is in point of celerity equal to that on the best-regulated 
road in England. 

The Pontine Marshes, of which one has heard such dread- 
Ail accounts, appeared to me to differ but little from many 
parts of Cambridgeshire ; though the livid aspect of the 
miserable inhabitants of this region is- a shocking proof of its 
Hnwholesomeness. The short, but pathetic, reply made to an 
inquiring traveller is well known: — "How do you manage 
lo live here ?' * said he to a group of these animated spectres 
— '* We die I'* The excellent road which runs through these 
marshes for twenty-five miles, in a direct line, as straight as 
an arrow, was the work of the late Pope Pius YI., for which. 
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hewiH rcceiT^ the thanks of every traveller; but this, like 
most of his olher underUkings, exposed him to the satire of 
his contemporaries) and it became a proverb, when talking 
of sums expended in extravagance, to say, '*•:— sono andate alle 
paludi Pontine.'* 

Early in the evening wo reached Tcrracina, the ancient 
Anxur of the Romans. Its situation is strikingly beautiful, 
at the foot of the Apennines and on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean; and it is backed, as Horace has accurately described, 
** saxis late candentibus,'' We were induced to halt here, 
by the representations that were made to us of the dangers of 
travelling after dark. It seems we are now in the stronghold of 
the robbers> where they commit the most barefaced outrages. 

The man who had no money in his pocket might formerly 
dismiss all fear of robbers ; but in these days an empty purse 
is no longer a security. These modern desperadoes carry men 
away even from their homes, for the sake of the ransom which 
they think they may extort for their liberation. We are told 
that two men were lately kidnapped from this neigbbonrhood, 
and taken up into the mountains. The friends of the one 
sent up nearly the sum that was demanded ; the other had no 
friends to redeem him. The robbers settled the aftair in the 
true spirit of that cold-blooded savage disposition that has 
leisure to be sportive in its cruelty. They sent the first man 
bacli without his ears, detaining these as a set-off against the 
deficiency in the ransom ; and the other poor fellow was re- 
turned in eight pieces I — So much for Italian government. 
An edict has been lately issued against ransoms, as operating 
to encourage kidnapping. This may be an excellent law for 
the public ; but it would require the patriotism of Regulus in 
an individual, falling into the hands of these marauders, to 
consider the public interest in preference to his own. 

10th. Soon after quitting Terracina we entered the Neapo^ 
lilan territory, where the road begins to wind among the 
Apennines; and, for many miles, it is one continued pass 
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through a wild and nigged country. It seems intended by 
nature for the region 5f robbers. The goyernment of Naples 
has adopted the most vigorous measures for the protection of 
trayellers. Small parties of soldiers are encamped, at half a 
mile*s distance from each other, during the whole line of road 
firom Terracina to Capua. But, quis custodiet ipsos custod$$f 
— it is said that the soldiers themselves, after dark, lay aside 
their military dress, and act as banditti. The richness and 
luxuriance of the country between Terracina and Naples are 
very striking. Hedges of laurustinus, oliyes, and yineyards ; 
orange and lemon groyes covered with fruit ; myrtle, fig, and 
palm trees, give a new and softer character to the landscape. 

The orange-tree adds richness to the prospect, but its form 
is too clumpt^ — too round and regular — to be picturesque. 

The inhabitants seem to increase in misery, in proportion 
to the improving mildness of the climate and fertility of the 
soil. I have* never seen such shocking objects of human 
wretchedness as in this smiling land of corn, wine, and oil. 
At Fondi especially, the poor naked creatures seemed abso- 
lutely in a state of starvation, and scrambled eagerly for the 
orange-peel which fell from our carriage. Surrounded by 
these squalid spectres, we might almost have fancied ourselves 
already arrived at the confines of Orcus ; and that we had 
actually before our eyes the ** terrihiles visu Formce"* with 
which the poet has invested its entrance — 

** JLuctus, et ultrices posiiere cubilia Curce, 

Pallentesque habitant Morbiy tritisque Senectus; 
Et Metiis, et malesuada Fames, et turpis EgestasJ* 

Most of these might have been painted to the life from the 
ghastly group around us ; and indeed, with the exception of 
" LahoSf*' there is scarcely a personage in the passage alluded 
to, that might not find an adequate reprcsentatiye at Fondi. 
This very absence, indeed, of Industry goes far to account for 
the presence of the rest; for though the greater part of this 
misery may be attributed to the faults of the government, yet 
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Pome little seems to flow, from the very blessings of a fine cli- 
mate and rich soil; for nothing will supply the want of 
industry. 

At Fondi we have a specimen of the old Appian way, and 
are jolted on the yery payement that Horace trayelled oyer in 
his journey to Brundusium. There is, too, in the Bureau of 
the Gttstom-Housie, just such a jack-in- office as Horace ridi- 
eoles on the same occasion. 

The extortions of the yarious custom-houses are the most 
flagrant impositions ; and I haye always resisted them with 
soccesB, when, from an unwillingness to submit to injustice, 
I haye been foolish enough to encounter the inconycnicnce of 
naintainlng the rights of trayellers ; but, I bclieye, it is a 
wiser plan to get rid of all trouble by a small gratuity; for 
though they haye no right to make you pay anything, they 
may detain and search you if they please, and the exemption 
from such delays is cheaply bought by the sacrifice of a few 
pauls. 

In consequence of a detention of two hours at Capua, which 
all trayellers must reckon upon, we did not reach ^'aples till 
after dark. 

11th. First yiew of the bay of Naples , of which the win* 
dows of our lodging command a fine prospect. 

The weather is beautiful, and as warm as a June day in 
England. We sit at breakfast without a fire, on a marble 
floor, with the casements open, enjoying the mild fresh breeze 
frma the sea. The first yiew of Vesuyius disappoints expecta- 
tioii. You would not know that it was a burning mountain if 
you were not told so ; the snioke has only the appearance of - 
that light passing cloud, which is so often seen hanging on 
the brow of a hilL Droye after breakfast to the Campo di 
Bfarte, where, to my great surprise, I found myself trans- 
ported ten years backwards into the middle of old school- 
fellows. 

There was a regular doublc-wickct cricket-match going 
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on ; Eton against the world—and the world was beaten in 
one innings I This disposition to carry the amusements of 
their own country along with them is a striking characteristic 
of the English. One of them imports a pack of hounds frOm 
England to Rome, and hunts regularly during the season, to 
the great astonishment of the natives. At Florence they esta- 
blish races on the Cascine, after the English manner, and ride 
their own horses, with the caps and jackets of English jockeys 
— and everywhere they make themselyes independent of the 
natives, and rather provide entertainment for themselves than 
seek it from the same sources with the people amongst whom 
they may happen to be. What should we say in Londo|i^ if the 
Turks, or the Persians, or the Russians, or the Frei|c}i, were 
to make Hy^le Park the scene of their national pastimes ? It 
is this exclusively national spirit, and the undisguised, eon- 
tempt for all other people, that the English are so accu'stcpied to 
express in their manner and conduct, which have made us so 
generally unpopular on the Continent. Our hauteur is the 
subject of universal complaint — and the complamt seems but 
too well founded. 

The view of Naples from the hill immediately above it, 
forms a magnificent coup d'ceil. It combines all the teatnres 
of the grand and the splendid ; the town — the bay — ^Vesuviuf. 
It would be complete if the sea part of it were more enlivened 
with shipping. 

12th. Oh, this land of zephyrs I Yesterday was as warm 
as July, to-day we are shivering with a bleak easterly wind 
and an English black frost. I find we are come to Naples too 
soon. It would have been quite time enough three months 
hence. Naples is one of the worst climates in Europe for com- 
plaints of the chest ; and the winter is much colder here than 
at Rome, notwithstanding the latitude. Whatever we may 
think of sea air in England, the effect is very different here. 
The sea-breeze in Devonshire is mild and soft ; here it is keen 
and piercing; and as it sets in regularly at noon, 1 doubt 
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whefher Na^es can ever bo oppressiyely hot, even in 
summer. 

We are lodged in the house of a bishop ; by which term 
wist not be understood a personage bearing the slightest re- 
Mmblance to the dignified character we mean by it in Eng- 
Uad, but a little dirty-looking chocolate-colonred creature, 
with no single pretence to the appearance of a gentleman. We 
occupy the whole of his house, except one bed-room, in which 
Monsignore lives like a snail in his shell. He will chatter 
for two hours to extract a few carlini from our pockets ; and 
bis great occnpation and pleasure consist in scolding his ser- 
?antai{ but some excuse may be made for this, as it is a duty 
whidi may seem to deyolve upon him from the law of celibacy. 
lath, ,14th, and 15th. Confined to the house ; the little 
bislM9 andeaTours to amuse the hours of my confinement by 
exhibiting all his episcopal trappings, which he has done with 
the sort of fiddle-feddle yanity with which an old maid of 
threesccnre Wjould display the court- dresses of her youth. No- 
thmg would please him but I must try on his mitres, whil6 he 
stood by giggling and skipping, as if it had been the best joke 
in the world. He tells me that he was in attendance upon the 
Pope during his captivity in France ; and was a witness of tha 
scene between Napoleon and his Holiness, at which it has 
been erroneously stated that Napoleon, in the heat of anger, 
was brutal enough to strike him. 

The bishop describes it as an altercation, in which Napo- 
leon exhausted all his efforts in endeavouring to overcome (ho 
Fope*s objections to signing the treaty, which he. Napoleon, 
had dictated. The Pope remained firm, declaring that he 
eoukl sign no treaty but in his own palace at Rome. Irritated 
by this inflexible opposition. Napoleon burst out with a sacre 
IHml at being thwarted par un petit pretre, and, with ruffian 
violence, forgetting what was due to the age and character 
of the yenerable Pius, he did, according to the bishop's ac- 
cowi, l«y Itold. of the Pope's garments, but without striking 
him. 
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The litlle bishop, it seems, had a great curiosity to see Eng- 
land, and begged hard of Napoleon for permission to make a 
visit to London for a fiew \ireeks : Napoleon, however, would 
never consent ; but used to pull him playfully by the ear, and 
tell him that he would be corrupted and converted in our 
island of heretics. 

', 16th. Sunshine again — delightful lounging day. The noise 
of Naples is enough to drive a nervous man mad. It would 
be difBcult to imagine the eternal bustle and worry of the 
streets ; the people bawling and roaring at each other in all 
direotions; beggars soliciting your charity with one hand, 
while they pick your pocket of your handkerchief wiih the 
other, and the carriages cutting their way through Ifae crowd, 
with which the streets are thronged, with a fearful rapidity. W 
requires the patience of Job to carry on any dealings with the 
people, who are a most unconscionable set ; every bargain is 
a battle ; and it seems to be an established rule to ask, on all 
occasions, three times as much as is just An Englishman 
cannot show himself without being immediately surrounded by 
a troop of clamorous applicants, as ravenous as birds of prey 
about a carcass, all aniious to have their share of the carrioit. 

The Toledo is the principal street in Naples ; and a very 
splendid and showy street it is. The shops are gay and gaudy, 
and ** the tide of human existence*' flows with almost as much 
volume, and a great deal more noise than at Charing Gross ; 
but I think it cannot be compared with the solid and substan- 
tial magnificence of the.Corso at RomCt This street is the very 
paradise of pickpockets ; I detected a ragged urchin this morn- 
ing in the act of extracting my handkerchief, but he looked 
up into my face with such an arch though piteous expression, 
thiait my resentment was disarmed, and he made his retreat 
under a volley of eccellenzas, which he showered upon me 
with a grateful profusion. 

Upon arriving at Naples after a residence in Rome, one is 
immediately struck with the inferiority of taste displayed id the 
archUectiiral ornaments of the town. 
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After Rome, eyery thing at Naples looks poor and paltry ; 
show and glitter seem to be the great objects of admiYation ; 
and every thing, as Forsyth says, is gilded, from the cupolas 
of the churches to the pill of the apothecary. 

17th. The rate of living is much the same at Naples as at 
Rome. The ordinary price of lodgings, sufficient (br the ac- 
commodation of two persons, is forty dollars a month, abopt 
eight pounds English. Our dinner is supplied from the kit- 
chen of a neighbouring archbishop, by his lordship's cook, at 
eight carlini per head; the carlino being about foiur-pence 
English. 

The wines of Naples are remarkably good, if care be taken 
to j^ them genuine, which is easily done where so many 
^people make their own wine ; but beware of the adulterations 
^of the wine trade ! The lachryma Christi is not the rare pre- 
cious liqueur which it has been sometimes described, but a 
strong-bodied generous wine^ which is made in great quanti- 
ties.' The vineyards that supply this liquor are situated at the 
foot of Vesuvius. It appears to be very well calculated for the 
English taste, and it is said to bear the voyage without injury. 
The cost of a pipe, with all the expense of importing it to 
England, duty and freight included, would not amount to 
more than 80L ; and Mr. Grandorges, the host of the Albergo 
del Sole, and the proprietor of a magazine of all sorts of English 
goods, -tells me that he has already sent many pipes to London. 
All sorts of English manufactures are to be found at the 
above-mentioned magazine, which can only be accounted for 
by the partiality of the English to the productions of their own 
country ; for the importation duty to the Neapolitan govern- 
ment is no less than 60 per c«nt. 

The Neapolitans seem to like us as little as the Portuguese, 

and the temper of the government is constantly breaking out 

in little spiteful exertions of power directed against English 

subjects. 

. 18lh. Excursion to Pompeii. The remains of this town 

11. 
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afford a truly interesting speqtacle. It is like a rosurrection 
from the dead ; the progress of time and decay is arrested,, 
and you are admitted to the temples, the theatres, and the do- 
mestic priyacy of a people who have ceased to eiist ^r seyen- 
teen centuries. Nothing is wanting but the inhabitants. Still, 
a morning's walk through the solemn silent streets of Pom- 
peii will giyc you a liyelier idea of their modes of life than all 
the books in the world. They seem, like the French of the 
present day, to haye existed only in public. 

Their theatres, temples, basilicas, forums, are on the most 
splendid scale, but in their priyate dwellings we discoyer 
little or no attention to comfort. The houses in general haye 
a small court, round which the rooms are built, which are 
rather ceUs than rooms ; the greater part are without windowsi 
receiying light only from the door. 

There are no chimneys ; the smoke of the kitchen, which is 
usually low and dark, must haye found its way through a 
bole in the ceiling. The doors are so low, that you are 
obliged to stoop to pass through them. There are some traces 
of mosaic flooring, and the stucco paintings, with which ail 
the waUs are coyered, are but little injured, and upon being 
wetted, they appear as fresh as eyer. Brown, red, yellow^ 
and blue are the preyailing colours. It is a pity that the con- 
tents of the houses could not haye been allowed to remain in 
the state in which they were found ; but this would haye beei^ 
impossible. Trayellers are the greatest tbieyes in the world. 
As it is they will tear down, without scruple, the whole side 
of a room, to cut out a fayourablo specimen of the stuaco 
painting. If it were not for this pilfering propensity, we 
might have seen eyery thing as it really was left at the time of 
this great calamity^ cyen to the skeleton, which was found 
with a purse of gold in its hand, trying to run away from the 
impending destruction, and exhibiting ** the ruling passion 
strong in death '* in the last object of its anxiety. In the stocks 
pf the guard-room, which were used as a military pnnidunent, 
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theskeleioiia of four soldien irnp found sitting; but these poor 
ii^lows have now been released from their ignominious sita- 
ationy and the sIocIls, with every thing else that was moye- 
able, have been placed in the museum ; the l>ones l>eing con- 
signed to their parent clay. 

Pompeii therefore exhibits nottung but bare walls, and the 
walls are without roofe ; for these have been broken in by 
the weight of the shower of ashes and pumice stones, that 
caused tlie destruction of the town. 

The Amphitheatre is very perfect, as indeed are the other 
two theatres, intendeji for dramatic representations; though 
it is evident that they had sustained some injury from Ibe 
earthquake, which, as we learn from Tacitus, had already 
much damaged this devoted town, before its final destruction 
by the eruption of Vesuvius : 

** Et motu terra celebre Campania oppidum Pompeii^ 
magna ex parte proruitJ" Tacitus, Ann. xv. c. 22. 

The paintings on the walls of the AmphithdSitre represent the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts, — the dens of whiish 
remain just as they were seventeen hundred years ago. 

The two theatres for dramatic entertainments are as close 
together as our own Drury Lane and Covcnt Garden. The 
larger one, which might have contained five thousand persons^ 
like the amphitheatres, had no roof, but was open to the light 
of day. The stage is very much circumscribed-^there is no 
depth ; and there arc consequently no side-scenes: the form 
and appearance are like that of our own theatres, when the 
drop^cene is down, and forms the extent of the stage. In this 
back scene of the Boman stage, which, instead of canvass, is 
composed oT unchangeable brick and marble, are three doors ; 
and there are two others on the sides, answering to our own 
stage-doors. It seems that it was the theatrical etiquette that 
the premiere rdlei should have their exits and entrances through 
the doors of the back scene, and the inferior ones through 
those on the sides. 
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The little theatre is in better preseFvatioa than the other ; 
and it is supposed that this was intended for musical entertain* 
ments. .^ • 

The Temple of Isis has duffered little injury. The statues, 

indeed, have been taken away ; but you see the very altar on 

wt^ich the yictims were offered; and you may now ascend 

without ceremony the private stairs which led to the sanctum 

sanctorum of the goddess, where those mysterious rites were 

celebrated, the nature of which may be shrewdly guessed from 

the curiosities discovered there, which are now to be seen in 

the Museo Borhonico. In a niche on' the odtside of the 

temple was a slatu^ of Harpocrates, the god of silence, ^ho 

was most appropriately placed here ; but 

* * Foul deeds will rise, 
ThoBgh all the earth o'^rwkelm them, to men's eyes." 

The streets are very narrow ; the marks of wheels on the 
pavement show that carriages were in use; but there must 
have been some Regulation to prevent their meeting each other ; 
for one carriage would have occupied the whole of the street, 
except the narrow trottoir, raised on each side for foot passen- 
gers, for whose accommodation there are also raised stepping- 
stones, in order to cross from one side to the other. The dis- 
tance between the wheel-tracks is four feet three inches. 

There is often an emblem over the door of a house that de- 
termines tfeif profession of its former owner. The word 
** Salve*' on one seems to denote that it was an inn; as we 
liave, in our own days, the ^gn of ** The Salutation,** in 
CheDiiter brickwork of another is carved an emblem, which 
shocks the refinement of modern taste, but which has been an 
object even of religious adoration, in many countries, probably 
as a symbol of creative power. The same device is found on 
the stucco of the inner court of another house, with this inti- 
mation. Hie habitat Felicitas ; a sufQ6ient explanation of the 
character of its inhabitants. 
. Many of the paintings on the walls are very elegant in the 
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tasle and d^ign, and they often assist us in ascertaining the 
uses for which the different rooms were intended. For ex- 
ample, in the baths (1) we find Tritons and Naiads; in the 
bed-chambers, Morpheus scatters his poppies ; and in the eat- 
ing-room, a sacrifice to EsouUipius teaches us that we should 
eat to liye, and not live to eat.' In one of these rooms are 
the remains of a triclinium, 

A baker*s shop is as plainly indicated as if the loaves were 
now at his window. There is a mitl for the grinding of com,| 
and the oven for baking ; and the surgeon and the druggist 
have also been traced, by the quality of the articles found in 
their resppctive dwellings. 

But the most complete specimen that we have of an ancient 
residence is the villa which has been discovered at a small 
distance without the gate. It is on a more splendid scale 
than any of the houses in the town itself, and it has been pre- 
served with scarcely any injury. 

Some have imagined that this was the Pompdanum, 'the 
PiMupeian villa of Giceiio. Be this as it may, it must have 
belonged to a man of taste. Situated on a sloping bank, the 
front entrance opens, as it were, into the first floor; below 
which, on the garden side, ipto which the houte looks — for 
the door is the only aperture on the road-side— ia a ground- 
floor, with spacious arcades and open rooms, all facing the 
garden, and above are the sleeping-rooms. The walls and 
ceilings of this villa are ornamented with paintings of very 
elegant design, all which have a relation to the uses of the 
apartmenls in which they are placed. In the middle of the 
l^arden there is a reservour of water, surrounded by columns^ 
and the ancient well still remains. Though we have many 
specimens of Roman glass in their drinking-vessels, it has been 
doubted whether they were acquainted with the use of it for 

d] In one of the baths, 'which probably belonged to a females 
is a pretty and well-preserved fresco of the story of Aciieon. 
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Vindo'ws. Swinbarne, however, in describing Pompeii, says, 
<' in the window of a bed-chamber some panes of glass are 
slill remaining.' ' This would seem to decide the question ; 
but thej remain no longer. The host was fond of conviyiality, 
if we may judge from the dimensions of his cellar, which ex- 
tends under the whole of the house and the arcades also : and* 
many of iheamphoroB remain, in which the wine was stowed. 
It was here that the skeletons of seven and twenty poor 
wretches were found, who took refuge in this place from the 
fiery shower that would have killed them at once, to suffer 
the lingering torments of being starved to death. 

It was in one of the porticos, leading to the outward en- 
trance, that the skeleton, supposed to be that of the master of 
the house, was found, with a key in one hand and a purse of 
gold^ in the other. 

So much for Pompeii ; I lingered amongst its ruins till the 
close of the evening ; and have seldom passed a day with 
feelings- of interest so strongly excited, or with impressions of 
the transient nature of all human i>ossessions so strongly en- 
forced, as by the solemn solitudes of this resuscitated town.(l) 

19th. Passed the morning in the Museo Borhonico ; a 
magnificent MyUblishment, containing rich collections of statues, 
pictures, and books. Here, too, are deposited the greater 
part of the curiosities found at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
which were formerly at Portici. When the Ring was obliged to 
fly from Naples to Sicily, he took with him from Portici every 
thing that could be easily packed up ; these articles have now 
been brought back, and are arranged in the Museo Borhonico. 

Here you see " the ancient most domestic ornaments'* — the 
furniture, the kitchen utensils, the surgical instruments, the 
trinkets, etc. etc. of the old Romans. 

{\) Romanclli^s hint is worth attention, who recommends tra- 
vellers to enter Pompeii ])y the way of the tombs, that so the 
interest may be kept alive by reserving the more impoirtant objecti| 
until the last. 
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This collectioii illustratesSolomon's apophtbegm, that there is 
nothing new under the sun. There is much that, with a little 
scouring, would scarcely appear old fashioned at tha present 
day. This is not surprising in many of the articles, consider- 
ing that our makers of pottery and tea-urns have been long 
busied in eopying from these ancient models. But it is the 
same with other things; the bits of the bridles, and the 
steel-yard and scales for weighing, the lamps, the dice, the 
surgeon* s probe, are all very much like our own. We seem 
to baye improyed principally upon the Romans in hardware 
and cutlery. Their locks and keys, scissors and nee4les, are 
Tery clumsy articles; and their seals, rings, and necklaces 
look as if they had been made at the blacksmith* s forge. The 
toilets of the ladies, too, were not so elegantly furnished with 
knick-knacks in those days ; we have specimens of the who'e 
arrangement of their dressing-tables, e\en to their little crystal 
boxes of essences and cosmetics. Their combs would scarcely 
compare with those which we use in our slables ; and there is 
nothing that would be fit for a modern lady's dressing-case. 
We find nofliing like kniyes and forks. 

The weight of the steel-yard is generally the head of ^n 
emperor. Jbere is a sun-dial, the gnomon of which is the 
hinder part-of a pig, with the tail sticking up to cast the 
shadow. The tessera, or tickets of admission to the theatres, 
are of iyory ; and I remarked one with the name of the poet 
iEschylus written on it in Greek characters. The apparatus 
of the kitchen may bo studied in all its details, through every 
variety of urn, kettle, and sancepan. The armoury presents 
to us the very helmets, and breast-plates, and swords with 
which the Romans gained the empire of the world; in a word, 
everything here excites the liveliest interest, even to the tops 
and playthings, which prove the antiquity of our own school- 
boy amusements; but in these, as in other matters, the poverty 
of human invention is strikingly displayed ; for, whether we 
ride upon sticks or play at odd-and-even, we find that we are 
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only copying the pastimes of children who w<ere wont fwa 
thousand years ago— 

** Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longa.^ 

Among the pictures there is an old woman selling Cupids id 
a youn^ female, behind whom stands a sort of duenna, in the 
attitude of advice and caution. The old retailer of loyes holds 
a fluttering Cupid hy the wings, and has another in her cage. 

Many articles, eyen of food, are to be seen, preserved in a 
Charcoal state. There is a loaf of bread on which the baker** 
name is still visible. 

It is easy to recognise the different fruits and vegetables, 
corn, rice, figs, almonds, walnuts, beans, lentils, etc. They 
show you also the necklace and bracelets of gold, belonging 
to the female Whose remains, together with the incrustation of 
ashes which overwhelmed her, and which, hardened by time, 
Still retain the impression of her bosom, are preserved at 
Portici. 

In a small room in the Museum are collected those cariosi- 
ties which, interesting as they are, as throwing light upon 
the manners of ancient times, are justly offensive to modem 
delicacy. The most extraordinary of these are the ornaments 
and decorations of the Temple of Isis, some of which will 
scarcely bear a detailed description. (1) 

(i) The phallic ornament, worn round the necks of the ladiesy 
as a charm against sterility, appears in every variety of material,-^ 
gold, silver, and coral ; and invention seems to have been racked^ 
to represent it in every varfety of shape. 

Sometimes it is a snail peeping out of it.« shell ; sometimes, if 
Cupid astride is crowning it with a chaplet ; and sometimes it ter*' 
minates in some frightful reptile, that turns round with an expfes^ 
sion of rage ; illustrating perhaps ihe passage of Horace :-^** meH 
cum conferbuit ira" What can demonstrate more clearly thtf 
coarseness and corruption of ancient taste ? unless it he the moiH' 
strous conjunctions, consecrated by their abominable superstitioB> 
which are still more shocking evidences of the depravity of tlieir 
imaginations. There is an example of these j in a piece of sciilptur^^ 
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Amongst these^ there i^ a priapic goblet; from the mouth 
of which it is plain that the Totaries most hare quaffed the 
wine. 

20th. The weather is beyond measure severe and trying ; 
with a hot son there is a winter wind of the most piercing bit- 
terness. A pulmonary invalid had better avoid Naples at any 
time, but certainly during the winter, unless he wish to illus- 
trate the proverb, " VedU Napoli e po' mori,'* It is not easy 
for such an invalid, if bis case is notorious, to get lodgings ; 
or at least he will, on that account, be asked a much higher 
pries for them ; for consumption is here considered to be con- 
tagions, and in case of death, the whole of the furniture in the 
occupation of the deceased is bumt^ and his rooms are fumi- 
gated and white- washed. 

Iht>ve to Ccqw di Monte, a palace of the King, in the en- 
virons of the town ; Palaces, however, are the most tiresome 
things in the world, for one is just like another — all glitter and 
tinsel. Here are some of the best works of Camuecini. There 
was one that pleased me much, representing Pericles, Socrates, 
and Alcibiades, brought by Aspasia to admire the works of 
Phidias. This has all the -fidelity of an historical picture, for 
the fhces have been closely copied from the antique marbles. 

21st. Again to the Museo, The library is said to contain 
150,000 volumes, and it s^ms to be well furnished with the 
literature of all nations. Permission is easily obtained here, 
as at the British Museum, to enjoy the privilege of reading. 
Amongst the curious manuscripts, I was shown the Aminta of 
Tasso, in his own hand-writing— Which, by the way, was a 
Yile scrawl; 

In another quarter, is a larga collection of Etruscan vases, 
in which the elegance of the form shames the badness of the 
painting. It is strange that a people, who seem to have had 

dog up at Herculaneum, now in this museum, which exhibits great 
powers of expression and execution ; but it had better have re- 
nained bnried wider the ruins of Herculaneum. 

1^ 
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an intnitiye tact for the elegant and the beautifnl in the form 
and shape of their yedsels, should have had so little taste in the 
art of design. 

In the collection of pictures there is much that is curious, and 
much that is beautiful. In the former class are the specimens 
of the first essays of the first founders of the art of painting in 
Italy. It is curious to trace its progress through the different 
stages of improvement, till it was at last brought to perfection 
in the «ge of Raphael. 

In the same class, is an original picture of Columbus, by 
Parmeggianino ; and a portrait of Philip the Second of Spain, 
which look^ like, the narrow-minded cold-blooded tyrant that 
he was in reality. 

And, lastly, here is the original sketch of the Last Judg- 
ment, by Michael Angelo, from which he afterwards painted 
his great picture. It has been coloured by a later hand. It 
ought to be hung up in the Sistine chapel, as a key to make 
the fresco intelligible ; for much is here seen distinctly that is 
quite faded in the large picture. For instance, time has done 
for Cardinal Biagio what he in vain asked of the Pope ; and 
it is only in this sketch that the bitter resentment of the painter 
is recorded, which placed him amongst the damned, in the 
gripe of a malignant demon, who is dragging him down to 
the bottomless pit, in a manner at once the most ferocious and 
degrading. 

in the latter class there are many that deserve enumeration. 
Two Holy Families, by Raphael, are full of the almost heavenly 
graces with which he, above all other painters, has embeinshed 
the subject. 

There are two landscapes; and a wild witch, on a wilder 
heath, in the very wildest style of Salvator Rosa. - 

Titian's Dancie is all that is lovely and luscious; and there 
are some charming pictures of Correggio ; but, I believe, thfs 
collection altogether detained me less than it deserved; for, 
after feasting the imagination in the galleries of Florence and 
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Rome, with the contemplation of the very finest efforts of the 
peocil, it requires excellence to stimulate the languid attention, 
and satisfy the increasing fastidiousness of the taste. This is 
a cruel deduction from the pleasure which is expected to be 
deriyed from familiarity with excellence, and improvement in 
knowledge; so that after all it may be doubted whether we 
grow happier as we grow wiser; and, perhaps, those who are 
at the ino»t pains to see the best that is to be seen^-to read the 
best that is to be read — and to hear the best that is to be heard 
— are only labouring to exhaust the sources of innocent grati- 
fication, and incapacitating themselves from future enjoyment, 
by approaching nearer to that condition which has been so 
truly described as a state of 

** Painful pre-eminence, yourself to view 

Above lifers weaknefis, and its comforts too !^' 

22d. Yesterday we had December's wind ; to-day we have 
November's rain; and such is the climate of Naples. 

Dined with an Italian family,, to whom I brought letters of 
recommendation from Rome. This was the first occasion that 
I have had of seeing an Italian dress dinner; but there 
was scarcely anything strange to excite remark. The luxury 
of the rich is nearly the same throughout Europe. Some 
trifling peculiarities struck me, though I think the deviations 
from our own customs were all improvements. There was no 
formal top and bottom to the table, which was round, and the 
host could not be determined from his place. All the dishes 
were removed from the table as they were wanted, carved by 
a servant at the sideboard, and handed round. Each person 
was provided with a bottle of wine, and a bottle of water, as 
with a plate, and a knife and fork. There was no asking to 
drink wine, nor drinking of healths; no inviting people to 
eat, nor carving for them. All these duties devolved on the 
domestics; and the conversation, which, in England, as long 
as dinner lasts, is often conGned to the business of eating, with 
all its important auxiliaries of saucea and seasonings, took itt 
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free course, unchecked by any interruptions arising out of the 
business in band. This is surely the perfection of comfort, to 
be able to eat and drink what you please without exciting at- 
tention or remark; and I cannot but think it would be a 
great improvement upon our troublesome fashion of ptusmg 
the bottle, to substitute the Italian mode of placing a separate 
decanter to each person. 

Kconomy^ in d country where wine is so dear as in England,, 
can be the only objection; for, though I beard some persons 
argue that the pleasure of drinking is increased by a conunon 
participation in the rery same bottle, such a notion can 
scarcely be foui^d^d in reason, unless it is allowed that this 
pleasure is still' more exquisitely enjoyed in the tap-room, 
where each man partakes of the same mug, without eyen the 
interyention of glasses. For my own part, I am for extending 
the priyileg^ of Idomeneus's cup to every guest : 

^^ix\ ^9TFi^ IfAoty vUu9y ore dJ^ff dttiyot, 

Iliad, iv. 262. 

But an invitation to dinner is a rare occurrence in Italy ; 
for dinner is not here, generally speaking, the social feast nf 
elaborate enjoyment, which we are accustomed to make it in 
England — occupying a considerable portion of the day, and 
constituting the principal object of meeting — but a slovenly 
meal, dispatched in haste, and in dishabille ; and it is for this 
reason that an Englishman is rarely invited, except on extra,* 
ordinary occasions, to partake of it ' 

In the evening, to a conversazione, at the archbishop of 
Tarento's ;• one of the finest and moat respectable-looking old 
men I ever saw. The intercourse of society is perhaps ma- 
naged better abroad than in England. The system of being at 
home in the evening, to those persons with whom you are 
desirous of associating, without the formality of sending a 
special invitation, facilitates thait pleasant and easy society, 
wbii^h enlivens, without at all destroying, the retireni^t of 
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domestic life ; and it is carried on with no greater expense 
than a few additional cups of coffee, or glasses of lemonade. 
How much more rational is such a friendly intercourse, than 
the fcwmal morning yisits, or the heartless eyening routs, of 
our own country ! 

23d. Again to the Museo. — Examined the ingenious ma- 
chinery employed to unroll the manuscripts found at Hercu- 
lanenm. These are reduced to a state of tinder, but the 
writing is still legihle. From the specimen that I saw, it 
seemed necessary, howeyer, to supply at least a fifth, by con- 
jecture. Curiosity is kept aliye till the last, for the name of 
the author is inscribed on the beginning of Ihe n/^nuscript, 
and this of course cannot appear till the whole roll is uur 
rayelled. The collection of statues is yery extcnsiyc, but I 
must repeat, of the statues, what I haye said of the pictures. 
AfU;r the Tribune, the Capitol, and the Vatican, what re^ 
mains to be seen in sculpture ? and yet the Venus caHipyge 
is a most beautiful creature ; but how shall we excuse her 
altitude ? 

The famous Farnese Hercules may be calculated to please 
an anatomist, but certainly no one else. This is the work of 
Glycon, and is perhaps the allusion of Horace, in his first 
epistle, where he mentions the ** invicti membra Glyconis ;*' 
a passage that does not seem to be satisfactorily explained. 

The F;ora is generally admired ; but a colossal slatuo is 
seldom a pleasing object, and neyer when it represents a 
woman. Gigantic proportions are absolutely inconsistent 
with female loyeliness. 

24th to 28th. Confined to the house with a cough; the 
effect of the bitter- wind that has been blowing upon us from 
the mountains. The Lord deliycr us from another winter at 
Naples ! Our episcopal landlord turns out a yery caitiff. The 
last occupier of our lodgings, a young Englishman, who was 
confined to his bed by^ illness, had occasion to send a bill to 
his banker's to be cashed ; on which errand he employed the 

12. 
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senrant of Monsignore. As it has been impaled to Italian 
bankers that they sometimes miscount dollars, he took the 
precaution to examine immediately the contents of the bag. 
Finding that there was a deficiency of twenty dollars, be 
summoned the seryant, and being unable to get any explana- 
tion, be was preparing a note to the banker to institute as 
inquiry, when the man coniSossed that his master had stopped 
him, upon his retom, and taken twenty dollars out of his bag ; 
trusting, as it seems, to the proTarbial carelessness of our coun- 
trymen. If a bishop will do this, what might we not expect 
from the poorer ;elatses of society ? and yet I must confess I 
baye nerer met with any such dishonesty in the lower orders, 
except among the pickpockets in the Strada Toledo, 

In an arbitrary goyernment, like that of Naples, a stranger 
is surprised by the freedom of speech which preyails on poli- 
tical subjects. The people seem full of discontent. In the 
coffee-houses, restaurateurs, nay, eyen in the streets, you hear 
the most bitter inyectiyes against the goyemmont, and tirades 
against the royal family. 

One would imagine, from such general complainings, that 
the goyernment was in danger ; but all seems to eyaporale in 
talk; and indeed General Church (an Englishman), at the 
bead of a body of 5000 foreign troops, is engaged in stopping 
the -mouths of the more determined reformers, which may pro- 
bably explain the secret of the stability of the priesent system. 

It must be owned that the people baye some grounds for 
complaint; for the King has not only retained all the imposts 
which Muiat, under the pressure of war, foimd it necessary to 
leyy, but be has also reyiyed many of the ways and means of 
the old regime. The property-tax alone amounts to twenty- 
fiye per cent ; and there is a sort of excise, by which cyery 
roll that is eaten by the beggar in the streets is made to con- 
tribute a portion to the goyernmcnt-purse. 

The military, both horse and foot, make a rery respectable 
appearance. To the eye they are as fine soldiers as any In 
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Europe ; and the grenadiers of the King's gnard, dressed in 
the nniform of our own guards, might be admired even in 
Hyde Park. Bui it appears that they do not like flghting. The 
Avstrian general, Nugent, married a Neapolitan princess, and 
ii aow Gonmiander-in-chief of that Tery army, which, onder 
UunAf ran away fi^m him like a flock of sheep. 

H is the fashion to consider soldiers as mere machines, and 
to maintain that discipline will make soldiers of any men 
whatever. This may be tme as a general rule ; but may not 
a slavish submission to a despotic government for a long period 
of years, and confirmed habits of effeminate indolence, on the 
part of any people, produce an hereditary taint in their blood 
— gradually making what was hahit in the parent, constitution 
in tiie ofrspring — and so deteriorate the breed, that no imme- 
diate management or discipline shall be able to endue such a 
race with the qualities necessary to constitute a soldier? If 
this maxim need illustration, I would appeal to the conduct 
of the Neapolitan army in Murat's last campaign. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Virgil's Tomb — Pozzuoli — Baiae — Monte Naovo— Avernus— Tomb 
of Scipio— Solfatara— Grotta del Cane — Sirocco Wind —Gaming- 
tables— Qnay — Burial of the Dead— Portici Museum — Murat — 
Vesuvius— Herculaneum—Lazzaroni — Opera. 

March 1st The summer sun of to-day brings me again 
out of my hiding-place. Explored the Grotto of Posilipo; 
and the tomb of Virgil, as it is called ; though there is little 
doubt that the poet was buried on the other side of the bay. 
On a marble slab which is inserted in the rock opposite the 
entrance of the sepulchre, is the following inscription : — 

QUI CI1VXRS8? TVMVL1 H^C VESTIGIA. CORDITVR OLIX 
ILLS HOG QVI CBCINIT PASCVA RVftA BVCES ' 
CAM ' BSG * MD'LIIIi 
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. Eustace, in his accoont, giTes us Virgil's own conplet of 
l^antua me genuitf etc., but the real inscription is as I ha\e 
transcribed it. How this came to be substituted for Yirgirs, 
may be difQcult to explain; but being there, it is more diffi- 
cult to understand why Eustace should give an inscription that 
does not exist, when the true one was staring him in the 
ikce. (1) 

This tomb ought to yield a good reyenue to the proprietor. 
The English pilgrims are the most numerous. A bay- tree 
once grew out of the top of it; but the keeper told me that 
the English had pulled off the leaves, as long as any re- 
mained; in the same spirit, I suppose, which induced the 
ladies in England to pull the hairs out of the tail of Pla toff's 
horse. It has b^en since cut up altogether, and not a root is 
left to marl£ the spot. 

Beautiful drive along the coast, on the Strada Nuova. This 
road was the work of Murat, who has done a vast deal to im- 
prove and embellish Naples. It was he who enlarged and 
faid out the Villa Reale, in the English style of shrubbery, 
which forms a delightful promenade between the Chiaja and 
the sea. 

In the centre of t' is walk is the group of Dtrce, commonly 
called the 7'oro Farnese. Pliny tells us it was cut out of a 
single block — 

*' Zethus et Amphion, cu: Dirce, et Taurus, vinculumque ex 
eoderh Icqtide, Rhodo advecta, opera ApoUoriii et Taurisci." 

(i)Some fatality seems to hang over this inscription, which I 
have never yet seen piinted correctly; and which, indeed, is 
scarcely worth recording. In correcting the first impression of 
my work, I was induced to alter the hasty transcript 1 had made 
on the spot, in deference to a friend in Whose accuracy I had 
more faith, than in my own. It turns out however after all 
that my original note was correct , and therefore, the true read- 
ing is now restored, as well as the punctuation, which might 
easily escape notice witliout careful observation. The last Unc 
ia perhaps not tlie least important of the three, as serving to fix 
the date of this scmi-harharous distich. 
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But the inte^ity of the original hlock has been much in- 
Taded ; for the head and arms of Dirce, the head and arms of 
Antiopc, the whole of Amphion and Zethns, except the bodies 
and one leg, and the legs and rope of the boll, are modem. 

2d. Excursion to Pozzuoli and Baia, where all is fidry- 
ground. Here you may wander about, with Virgil and Honoe 
ia your hand, and moralize oyer the changes that time has 
produced. — How are the mighty fallen I — ^Here the great ones 
of the earth retired, from the noise and smoke of Rome, to 
their yoluptuous villas. Baiae was the Brighton, the Ghelten- 
bam, or, perhaps, with more propriety, the Bath of Home; 
for it was a winter retreat The rage for building was carried 
to an extent that made it necessary to encroach upon the sea ; 

** Contracta pisces £qnora sentiunt, 
Jactis in altura molibus. Hu« freqncns 
Csementa deniittit red emptor.^ 

But their redemptors built with more solid materials than 
our modern builders, whose structures will never endure to 
afford the remnant of a ruin, seventeen hundred years hence, 
to our curious posterity, as a sample of the style of building of 
their ancestors. 

One might fiancy that Itprace had been gifted with a pro- 
phetic sight of the changes that have taken place when he 
wrote — 

*< Debemur morti nos. nostraque ; sive receptos 
Terra Neptunus, classes Aquilonibas arceC, 
Regis opus—" 

Whocanrecogtuze, in the present appearance of the Luerin§ 
Lake, any vestiges of the superb description of Virgil ? 

" An memorem portus, Lucrinoqoe addita claustra : 
Atqne indignatam magnis stridoribus aequor, 
Jolia qua pcmto longe sonat unda refuse, 
Tyrrlieuusque fretis immittitur sstus Averais ?*' 

But it is thus that%he fashion of this world passeth away. 
The lovely iMcrine, the scene of imperial Regatcts, is now a 
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mere morass, or at most a fenny fish-pond. It was curtailed 
of its fair proportions, and indeed almost filled up, by the 
monstrous birth of the Monte Niwvo, the ofi&pring of a vol- 
canoy which burst out in 1538 with a fearful eruption of flames 
and fire, the ashes of which, after beings shot up into the air 
to an Immense height, in their descent formed this prodigious 
mountain of cinders. 

Avernus has no longer any thing diabolical about it. The 
aie of Agrippa, by levelling the woods that enveloped it in 
impenetrable gloom and mysterious dread, long ago deprived 
the lake of all its terrors. Silins Italicus describes the change 
which had already taken place in his time : — 



'' lUe, olim populis dictum Styf;a, nomine verso, 
Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monslrat Averuum. 



>» 



Popular superstition might well fix upon such a spot, 
situated in the midst of volcanos, and supposed to be of un- 
fathomable depth, as the mouth of hell: Homer probably fol- 
lowed the real belief of his time, in sending Ulysses thither; 
and Virgil followed Homer. But if Italy has furnished the 
hells of the poet, it has also supplied them with the scenery ef 
Etysium. Milton seems to have culled the flowers of his deli- 
cious garden of Eden from the soft and sublime scenery of 
Tuscany ; and the charming retreats in the neighbourhood of 
Avernus were probably the prototypes of Virgil's habitations 
of the blessed ; though he could scarcely intend to fix the geo- 
graphical position of his Elyseum, which, by the concluding 
'Words, seems evidently transferred to anolder world — " So- 
lemque suum sua sidera norunt,** 

From hence we made a pilgrimage to Torre di Patria, the 
ancient Li(6rnum; the retreat and the tomb of Scipio. The 
word " Patria" is still legible on the wall of a watch-tower, 
which, you are told, is all that remains of the angry epitaph 
which he dictated himself; — ** Ingratt^ Patria, neqtAe enim 
mea ossa hahehis," It is evident, however, that this tower is 
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()f modern constractioo, Had therefore, the inscription on it 
ooly affords evidence of the tradition that this was the place 
of Scipio's interment. And this tradition is at least as old as 
Pliny, who tells us there was a notion, that a dragon watched 
oyer the manes of Scipio, in a cavern at Litemum. — Plin. ?fat. 
Hi$t, lib, xyi. cap. 44. 

Such traditions have usually some foundation in truth. But 
it is extraordinary that the memory of so great a man should 
not have outlived his grave long enough to enable history to 
record where be was buried. All that we gain from Livy 
however on this point rests on the same vague tradition : — 
** Silentium deinde de Africano fuit, Vitam Literni egit, tine 
desiderio urbis. Morientem rure eo ipso loco sepeliri se jus- 
sisse ferunt, monunientumqtM ihi adificari, ne funus siin in 
ingrata pcUria fierit."' A heap of stones is all that remains 
of the ruins oi Litemum I 

We hurried rapidly over the ruins of Pozzuoliy in our way 
home. A peasant showed us a tomb containing three Sarco- 
phagi, which he had lately discovered in his vineyard. lie 
complained bitterly that the King had sent a party of soldiers 
to remove one of these to his Museo, without giving him any 
remuneration. Furt^r excavation might lead to the discovery 
of curious remains of antiquity ; but who excavate on such 
terms? The bones in the Sarcophagi were in perfect pre- 
servation. 

Solfatara is well worth seeing. Mnrat carried on sulphur 
works here, for his domestic manu&cture of gunpowder. Three 
pounds of stone yield one pound of sulphur. Solfatara is the 
crater of an extinguished volcano — it is a fearful spot ; the 
smoke now bursts out in many places; the whole area is 
hollow ; and the ground vibrates when you stamp with your 
foot Water is found at the depth of thirty feet. 

Alum works are also carried on here. Earth and water are 
put into a large earthen vessel, which is sunk up to the brim 
in the soil, the heat of which causes the water to boil, and a» 
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this evaporates, the alum is deposited in a crystallized slate on 
the sides of the vessel. 

It is from the waters of Solfatara that the baths of PozzuoU 
are supplied ; which are said to bo very efficacious in cuta- 
neous and rheumatic disorders. 

3d. The weather continuing fine, we drove to the lake of 
Agnano, situated in a delightfully retired valley, surrounded 
by hills. On the border of this lake is the Grotta del Cane, 
Trayellcrs haye made a great display of sensibility in their 
strictures upon the spectacle exhibited here ; but, to all ap- 
pearance, the dog did not care much about it. It may be said 
with truth of him, that he is used to it ; for he dies many times 
a day, and he went to the place of execution wagging his tail. 

He became insensible in two minutes ; but upon being laid 
on the grass, he reyiyed from his trance in a few seconds, 
without the process of immersion in the lake, which is generally 
mentioned as necessary to his rccoyery. From the voracity 
with which he bolted down a loaf of bread which I bought for 
him, the vapour does not appear to injnre the animal functions. 

Addison seems to haye been yeiy particular in his experi- 
ments upon the vapour of this cayem. He found that a pistol 
would not take fire in it; but, upon laying a train of gun- 
powder, and igniting it beyond the sphere of the yapour, he 
found, « that it could not intercept the' train of fire when it 
had once begun flashing, nor hinder it from running to the 
yery end.'* He subjected a dog to a second tilal in order to 
ascertain whether he was longer in expiring the first than the 
second time : — and he found there was no sensible dilTerenee. 
A yiper bore it nine minutes the first time he put it in, and 
ten minutes the second: — ind he attributes the prolonged 
duration of the second trial to the large proyision of afr that 
the yiper laid in after his first death, upon which stock bt 
supposes it to have existed a minute longer, the second time. • 

4th. Read the Italian in a French translation; and aflflr* 
wards explored the church of S, Nieolo, where Mrs. Radclllb 
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has laid the scene of that admirable interriew between the Mar- 
Ghesa and Schedoni, at Vespers; during which they plot the 
death of Ellena. I went afterwards to the church of 5. Sever o, 
where there are some statnes of great celebrity. One repre- 
sents a female coyered with a veil, which is most happily 
executed in marble, and has all the effects of transparency. 
This new effect of sculpture was the inyention and the work 
of Corradini, a Venetian. 

There is another statue of the same kind, in the same church, 
by the same workman ; a dead Christ, coyered with the same 
marble imitation of a thin gauze yeil, which appears as if it 
were moist with' the cold damp of death. 

There is also a statue of a figure in a net, the celebrated 
work of Queirolo, a Genoese ; which is a model of pains and 
patience. It is cut out of a single block ; yet the net has many 
folds, and scarcely touches the statue. 

5th. Explored the scenery of the Italian, Went to yespers 
at the church of Spirito Santo ; but the places themselyes are 
as different from Mrs. Radcliffe's romantic description, as the 
fat unmeaning faces of the present monks are from the sublime 
portrait of her stem and terrible Schedoni. But it is eyer thus. 
Life is only tolerable In a romance, where all that is common- 
place and disgusting is kept out of sight; for what is the 
reality but, as Mr. Shandy says, to shift about from side to 
side, and from sorrow to sorrow — to button up one yexation 
only to unbutton another. 
6tb. Seised with an acute pain in the side. 
9th. Decided pleurisy — summoned an English surgeon to 
my awlstance. High feyer— copious bleeding. Owe my life, 
i BnderHeayen, to the lancet; whose repeated application was 
\ ncofinnary to relieye me frokn the intolerable distress under 
\ which I bad been gasping for some days. I find pleurisy is 
■ the eiuiemtc of Naples. , 
« 14th. JEqri Somnia— If a man be tired of the slow lingerr 
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ing progress of consumption, let luoi repair to Naples, and tbi 
denouement will be nach more rapid. The sirocco wind, 
which has been blowing for six ilays, continues with the same 
yiolence. 

The effects of this south-east blast, fraught with all Hn 
plagues of the deserts of Africa, are immediately felt in thai 
leaden oppressiye dejection of spirits, which is the most intole- 
rable of diseases. This must surely be the " plumbem Auster*' 
of Horace. 

Neapolitan gossips.— -It seems that there is a great dispute at 
present between the Pope and the King of I^ples. His Holi- 
ness claims feudal superiority over the km^om, as a fief ol 
the popedom ; and, indeed, it would appear that be has al- 
ways exercised the right of investiture to every soyereign ol 
Naples, since the foundation of the monarchy ^ Roger the 
Norman. 

Murat, who in the days of his prosperity laughed at the 
papal pretensicms, after the downfall of Napoleon, thought it 
prudent to make his submission lo his Holiness, and was 
about to obtain the papal investiture. 

It is incontestlble, that a certain tribute has always been 
paid annually 'by the King to the Bope. The Pope receives 
this as an acknowledgment of his feudal superiority ; the King 
would fain consider it as a charitable contribution of Peter's 
Pence. The question is still left open, and here tbe matter 
rests. 

In another branch of the dispute the King has gained his 
point, and established bis claim to appoint his own bishops, 
subject to tbe papal confirmation. 

The King of Naples is the oldest i^^fitn^ aovereign in Eu- 
rope, having ascended the throne in 17d0. Though a devotee 
in religion, lie is so fond of field-sports that he cannot give up 
the pleasures of the ehasse for a single day ; and he has actu- 
ally obtained a dispensation from the Pope to permit him to 
shoot on Simdays I It must be remembered, however, ui his 
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eicme, that he is ge^enlgr and odd yean old, and has Ihereforo 
DO time to lose. 

i5tb. GonyalescMMe. Crawled to the Archbishop of Ta- 
rento*s. Small collection of pictures ; three by Mnrillo excel- 
lent 

First day of Passion week. There is a strange miiturc of 
straining and swallowing in the ohseryanoe of Lent here. 
Tbe opera and the theatres hare been open, but the ballet has 
been sapi^ressed. Dancing, it would seem, is more unholy 
titan singing or gamUing; for tte gaming-hell, under the 
ume roof with the opera, and nnder the sanction of govern- 
menty baa been dQowed to go on wtthout interruption*- 

*' Noctes atqne dies patet atri Janua Ditis." (i) 

This is a very large establishment ; it holds its daily session 
til a house "tn tbe Gorso, and adjourns in the eyening to a 
splendid suite of rooms in the upper part of the opera house. 
Tbe Neapolitans are devoted to play* and they pursue it with 
a fiital energy that hurries many of them to the last stage of 
tbe road to ruin.. Tbe relaxation of morals, as you advance 
towards the south,. is very striking. 1 am afraid to believe all 
that I hear of the licentiousness of Naples; but I see enough 
to make me think nothing impossible. 

The plain speaking of the Neapolitan ladies is truly sur- 
prising ; they call every thing by its right name, without any 
circumlocution ; and, in the relation of a story, whatever be 
the chafacter of the incidents, there is nothing left to be col* 
lected by inference^ but the fiicts are broadly and plainly told, 
with the most circumstantial details. 

16th. The gaming-table is permitted to go on, even during 
the present week ; and the only restraint imposed upon thi»> 
dm of destruction is a short interdict, from Thursday next to 

(i) It ought to be recorded to the honour of the revolationary 
goreniBieBt in itoo, that one of their first acts was to suppress 
liunM pal»lic gaaini^Uea. 
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Sunday* when the doors ^ill be reopened. Strange infatu- 
ation I that men should thns devotedly pursue a fancied good 
by means which, occupying all their time and absorbing all 
their interest, must take away the power of proflting by its 
acquisition : 

— ct propter nummos^ nummonum perdere causae-* 
for it almost uniyersally happens that the means at last become 
the end; money being seldom, I beliere, the object of any but 
the selfish calculating gamester. The true children of play 
are delighted with the pursuit, and care as little for the object 
as the sportsman does for the fox. They find in the vicissitudes 
of play that strong excitement of the soul, which furnishes a 
constant succession of deep and agitating emotions. There are 
minds so unhappily constituted, that to them (he innocent and 
peaceful pleasures of tranquil security are as insipid and dis- 
gusting as milk and water would be to the lover of brandy. 
Ennui is too light a term for that heaviness of spirit and 
weariness of soul which find all the uses of the world stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. The stagnant puddle of existence 
then must be stirred and freshened by the torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of the passions ; and this stimulant is sought in 
the dangers of war, the fever of ambition, or the hopes and 
fears of love. But love and war and ambition are not within 
the reach of all, while the gaming-table is ever at hand. The 
passion for play is universal, and seems to have its root in the 
very heart of man ; no rank, or age, or sex, is exempt from ib 
influence. The silken baron of civilization and the nakec 
savage of the desert show how nearly they are related, in thf 
common eagerness with which they fly to gaming for relie 
from the same tcsdium vita, the same oppressive void of occu* 
pation, which is of all voids that which nature, at least humai 
nature, abhors the most. 

I was a witness this morning of the effect bf the prooessioi 
of the Host upon these orgies. At the sound of the bell, ibi 
groom-porter suspended tlie work of dealing, and there was i 
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ktli^«oteaiD!|faid^Hieer!ii^ pause till the bell was out of hear- 
ia^. All England would eiclaim against the goyernment that 
could be accessary to the corruption oC the morals of its sub- 
jects, bj the micouragement of gaming-tables, for the sake of 
the rerenues deriyed from such unhallowed practices ; but 
there are toe many of us who cannot, because they will not, 
tee that eyib of the same kind, though it is to be hoped in 
a less degree, are produced by our own sytem of stale lot- 
teriesb 

17tfa. At this pious season the strangest dramatic repre- 
lentations are prepared for the edification of the people. There 
is no disputing about tastie ; if a man in London were to get 
ap » puppet-show, to represent the ministry, passion, cruci- 
fixion, and ascension ef the Sayiour, be would probably receiye 
an intimation the neit day from the Attorney-General, and 
bate l» defend himself against a charge of blasphemy. All 
this, boweyer, I saw this morning, for three half-pence, yery 
&ir1y represented in a theatre on the quay, by pui^ts of 
three feet high, to a crowded and admiring audience. The 
appoeitio* theatre held out the temptalfwi of a grand spectacle, 
representing Lord Eimonth's exploits at Algiers'; but I ought 
to reeord, that the sacred piece seemed to be the most attractiye. 

The quay of Naples affords a scene, such as I think can 
scarcely be equalled in the world. Tom Fool is there in all 
his glory, with such a motley train at his heels, and with 
mch St chorus of noise and nonsense, wit and waggery, tan 
and foolery, all around him, that howeyer a man may be 
disgusted at first, the effect in the end is like that of Atunden's 
face in a stupid force, where that admirable actor condescends 
to buffoonery, to saye the author of his piece ; you are con- 
strained to laugh in spite of yourself. 

ISth. Spring has once more returned In good earnest 
Visited the Albergo dei Poveri ; a sort of foundling hospital and 
house of industry. Here we saw 1560 men and boys, and 
about as many women and gtrb. From whence we droye to 

13. 
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the Campo Santo, the great Golgotha of Naples. It is situated 
an a rising ground behind the town, about a mile and a half 
from the gale. Within its wails are 365 cavems ; one is 
opened every day for the reception of the dead, the great mass 
of whom, as soon as the rites of religion have been performed, 
are brought here for sepulture. There were fifteen cast in while 
we were there; men, women, and children, without a rag to 
cover them, literally fulfilling the words of Scripture, ** As he 
came forth out of his mother's womb, naked shall he return, to 
go as he camel" I looked. down into this frightful charnel- 
house ; it was a shocking sight — it was a mass of blood and 
garbage — for many of the bodies had been opened at the 
hospitals. Cock-roaches, and other reptiles^ were crawling 
about in all their glory. ** We fat all creatures else to fat us, 
and we fat ourselves for maggotsr: that's the end I ' * 

We made the sexton of this dreary abode, who, by the way, 
had been employed in this daily work for eleven years, open 
the stone of the next day's grave, which had been sealed up 
for a year. The flesh was entirely gone ; for in such a fer-' 
menting mass the work of corruption must go on swimmingly. 
Quick-lime is added to hasten the process, and nothing seemed 
to remain but a dry heap of bones and skulls. What must be 
the feelings of those who can suffer the remains of a friend, a 
sister, a mother, or a wife, to be thus disposed of? Indifferent 
as I feel to the posthumous fate of my own remains, Heaven 
grant that I may at least rest and rot alone, without being 
mixed up in so horrible a human hash as this I 

There were some women saying Ave Marias within the 
square for the departed souls of their friends ; but our arrival 
took them from this pious work, and set them upon some cal- 
culations, connected with us and our carriage, aud the number 
of it, to direct them in the selection of lucky numbers in the 
lottery, upon their return to Naples. 

19th. The king waited upon a company of beggars at their 
meal, and afterwards washed their feet. This day is observed 
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vith the greatest solemnity. No carriages have been alloin^ed 
to move about tbe streets. AU the higher classes haye put on 
monrningy and the soldiers haye paraded, with arms reyersed 
and moffled drums. In the evening the king, attended by his 
whole court, walked in procession, bareheaded, through the 
Toledo; Tlsiting the churches in jbis route, and kneeling be- 
fore the images of the Virgin, who, on this occasion is dressed 
in deep mourning. 

20th. Good Friday. — Continuation of the mourning of 
yesterday. It must he confessed that there is much more of 
religious observance in Catholic than in Protestant countries. 
Then comes the question, to what extent is it wholesome to 
encourage these outward observi^nces ? If too much import- 
ance be given to them, there is danger that religion will stop 
there, and degenerate into a mere homage of rites and cere- 
monies, in the place of that homage of our hearts and lives, 
which the Christian religion requires of us. And this is the 
objection which we make against the Catholics. Again, if 
there be no attention paid to forms, there is danger that the 
substance may be lost sight of; and ^at a religion without 
any rites will soon become no religion at all ; and this, I 
apprehend, is the objection that the Catholics make against 
the Protestants. Both sides agree that some ceremonial is 
necessary, and it is only a question of degree between them 
after all. In determining this question of degree, it is not 
easy to lay down a rule that would be universally applicable, 
for it must vary with the different characters and habits of 
di£ferent nations; and perhaps climate would not be without 
its influence in regulating the standard of propriety. For ex- 
ample, the natives of the south seem to have an intuitive love 
of show and spectacle, which forms a strong contrast with the 
plain and simple habitudes of the northern nations. And this 
consideration ought perhaps to have made me more tolerant in 
my remarks on, Catholic ceremonies abroad ; for I believe that 
they may be less characteristic of the religion itself than of the 
taste of the people.- 
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21$t The Paschal Lamb, which T hare obsenred in many 
of the houses, as a sort of pet during Lent, appears no more. 
The knife is at work for to-morrow *s feast. 

Drove to Portici, — The mosenm consists principally of spe- 
cimens of the painting fbnnd at Pompeii. These remains are 
yerj interesting, as illustrative of the state of the art amongst 
the Romans; but it would be ridiculous to take the paintings 
on the walls of the houses of a provincial town as the standard 
of their skill. 

It is fair to suppose that the taste of the ancients was as 
refined and iGutidious in painting as in the sister art of sculp- 
ture; and that the praises which tliey have lavished upon 
Zeuiis and Apelles would have been supported by their 
works, if these works had come down to us. 

AH traces of these great masters are lost ; but we know 
some of the most admired pieces of the latter were brought by 
Augustus to Rome; and Pliny's descriptions, which do re- 
main, seem to demonstrate that they must have been executed 
in a much higher style of finishing, and with a technical 
knowledge that will iif vain be sought in the painted walls of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Many of these, however, are 
designed with great taste, grace, and feeling; and if we sup- 
pose that the works of Zeuxis and Apelles were as superior to 
these as the Last Judgment and the School of Athens are to 
the painted walls of a modem ftalian room, we shall probably 
not form too high an estimate of the excellence of the great 
masters of ancient art One of the most elegant figures in this, 
museum is the picture of a female, with a pencil and tablets in 
her hand, which they call Sappho. The story of the picture 
is often plain, as in that of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia, in 
the temple of Diana. Thus, too, we cannot mistake the repre- 
sentation of a schoolmaster's room, where an unhappy culprit 

Is horsed on the back of one of his fellows, precisely as the 
same discipline is administered in many parts of England at 

present 

Wc have also a specimen of their taste in caricature. A 
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lUUe, delicate ctiariot, that might have been made by the fairies* 
coachmaker, is drawn by a parrot, and driven by a grass- 
hopper. This is said to be a satirical representation of Nero's 
absurd pretensions as a Sjnger and a Driver ; for Suetonius 
tells us be made his debut on the Neapolitan theatre: — ** Et 
prodiii Neapoli primum : ibidem scspius et per complures cen- 
tavit dies.'* 

We adjourned afterwards to the royal palace, which Was 
fitted up by Murat. Every thing remains in the state he left 
it, except that the family pictures of himself, and bis wife, and 
her two brothers. Napoleon and Joseph, have been talLcn down 
from their high places, and thrust into a garret, ** amongst 
the common lumber/' He is represented in a fjincy dress, 
which is almost ridiculously fantastic, with ear-rings in his ears, 
bot, though a fine handsome man, I doubt whether he has not 
a little the air of Tom Errand in Beau Clincher's clothes. 
Madame Mnrat's room and aiiyoining bath are strikingly 
elegant and luxurious. In her dressing-room is a small library ; 
in which I observed that the majority of tho books were trans- 
lations of English authors ; Gibbon, Fielding, Hume, Thomson, 
Cox's House of Austria, Mrs. Radcliffe, and a long train of 
novels. In Joachim's room, almost every article of furniture 
is ornamented with the head of his favourite Henry IV., the 
royal model which he is said to have proposed to himself, but 
he was not fortunate enough to meet with a Sully for his mi- 
nister ; and he lived to learn that the *' divinity which nsed 
to hedge a king" was to be no protection to him, though he 
bad won a crown by his yalour, and worn it with the consent 
and acknowledgement of all Europe. That man must have 
the feelings .of humanity strangely perverted by political en- 
mities, who can read the story of his ignominious death with- 
out pity. 

The leading feature in his character seems to have been 
that gallant generous brayery so becoming a soldier, which he 
displayed on all occasions. In his yery last retreat, he is said 
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to kvfe risked his Kfe to ssre the sun of one of his nobility, 
who wanted the ooaragpe to do it himself. Thej were crossing 
the riTer, soder the fire of the Anstrians ; the horse of the 
yoon^ man was wounded, and bis situation appeared hope- 
less. Joaehim, moved by the distress of the fatber, plunged 
into the stream, and brought the son in safety to the bank, 
where the father had remained a helpless spectator of the 
wkole transaction. But peace be to his ashes. I am no ad- 
vocate for the scum to which the fermentation of the French 
Revolution has giyen such undue elevation ; but there are- 
always exceptions; and Joachim, however he might be tainted 
wMlithe original sin of the school in which he was bred, had 
deserved too well of mankind, by his own conduct in power, 
not to merit more compassion than he found, in the hour of 
bis adversity. 

In the gardens of Portici ifr a Fort, built to teach the present 
king the art of fortification during his childhood; and in the 
upper apartment is a curious mechanical table, which is made 
to furnish a dinner without the attendance of domestics. 

In the centre of the table is a trap-door. The dinner is sent 
up by pnllies firom the kitchen below. Each person has six 
bell-handles attached to his place, which ring in the kitchen^ 
Inscribed with the articles most in request at dinner. These 
are hoisted up by invisible agents, something after the foshion 
of the entertainment in Beauty and the Beast ; or to compare 
it with something less romantic and nearer home, Mr. 0.*s 
establishment at Lanark, where dinner is served up by steam I 
A double chain, arranged like the ropes of a draw-well, sends 
up the dinner on one side^ and carries down the dirty plates, 
. etc. on the other. 

22d. Easter Sunday. — Grand holiday. — A feast at Portici, 
which reminded me of Greenwich fair. — The dress of the 
peasantry gaudy and glittering ; crimson satin gowns, covered 
with tinsel. 

ExcuTsionto Yesavlus. My surgeon warned me agauMt tbi^ 
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accent, but I was resolved io go. To leaye Naples without 
fleeing YesuTiHs would i>e worse than to ^ie at Naples after 
KeiBg YesoYias. The ascent was laborious enougb, bat no 
part of the labour fell upon my shoulders. When we arrived 
at the foot of the parpendicolar sleep, where it was necessary to 
latre our moles, while my companions toiled up on foot, I got 
into an easy arm-chair, and was carried on the shoulders of 
eij^ atout fellows, to my own great astonishment, and to the 
greater amusement of my friends, who axpeoted every moment 
to lee usallroU over together. I ocrtainly should not have 
tbooght the thing ^^oticable if I had not tried it ; for the 
ascent is as steep as it is well possible to be ; the surlace h&W- 
ever is ragged, and this enabled the men to keep their footing. 
It was not the pleasantest ride uohthe world ; for without pre- 
tending to any extraordinary sensibiUty, there is something 
disagreeable in overcoming difficulties by the sweat of other 
men's brows, -even if they are well paid for it. The men, 
however, seemed to enjoy it exceedingly. 

When you arrive at the top, it is an awful sight, more like 
the infernal regions than anything thit human imagination 
could suggest As you approach the gceMt crater, the crust 
npen wbich you tread beoomesso hot, that you cannot stand 
lang on the same place ; your progress is literally '' per ignet 
tvippoMUot cineri doloio ;" if you posh your stick an inch be- 
low the suriace it takes fire, and you may light paper by 
thrusting it into any of the cracks of the crust. The craters of 
the late eruption were atiil vomiting forth flames and smoke, 
and when we threw down large stones into tbese fiery mouths, 
one might have thought they were replying to Lear's impre- 
cation—'' Rumble thy Mly fM l-^^t frer* Altogether it 
mw a most sublime and im^essive scene, and may be classed 
amongst the very few things in the worUL that do not disap- 
point expectation. 

The look-down into the great crater at the summit is firight- 
faUy giand ; and when yeu turn away from the contemplation 
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of this fearful abyss, yon are presented with the most forcible 
contrast, in the rich and luxuriant prospect of Naples, and the 
surrounding country, where all is soft and smiling as far as 
the eye can see. 

In our way home we explored Herculaneum ; which scarcely 
repays the labour. This town is filled up with lava , and with 
a cement caused by the large mixture of water with the shower 
of earth and ashes that destroyed it; and it is choked upas 
completely as if molten lead had been poured into it. Here, 
therefore, the work of excavation was so laborious, that all 
which could be done has been to cut a few passages. Besides, 
it is forty feet below the surface,- and another town Is now 
built over it ; so that you grope about under ground by torch 
light, and see nothing. 

Pompeii^ on the contrary, was destroyed by a shower of 
cinders, in which there was a much less quantity of water. 
It lay for centuries only twelve feet below the surface ; and 
these cinders being easily removed, the town has been again 
restored to the light of day. 

In the evening the Theatre of S. Carlo re-opened with a new 
opera and a splendid ballet. 

23rd. The finest-looking men in Naples are the Lazxaroni ; 
the lowest class In the order of society, answering to the 
Lazzi in the old Saxon division of classes in our own island: 
** Dividebantur antiqui Saxones in tres or dines; EdilingoSf 
FiUngos, et Lazzos; hoe est, nohilef, ingenues, serviles. 
Restat antiqua c^pellationis commemoratio. Ignavos enim 
IsLzle hodie decimtu.** — (Spelman.) 

But, if Lazzaroni be at all connected with laziness, the terra 
has little application to the bearers of burdens in Naples ; unless 
It be explained In the same manner as lucus a non lucendo. 
If they are fond of sprawling in the sun, they are enjoying the 
holiday of repose which they have earned by their own in- 
dustry ; and which they have a right to dispose of according 
to IheIr own taste. There, is an amphibious class of thcst 
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feUoT^s, who seem to liye in the water. I have stood watching^ 
a boat for boors, which I had at first imagined was adrift with- 
out an owner ; to which one of these fishermen would occa- 
sionally mount out of the water with an oyster, and then down 
he went again in search of another. 

They appear to be a merry joyous race, with a keen reUsh 
for drollery, and endued with a power of feature that is shown 
io the richest exhibitions of comic grimace. Swinburne says 
well, that Hogarth ought to haye yisited Naples to have beheld 
the " suhUme of caricature.'* 

I know few sights more ludicrous than that which may be 
enjoyed by treating a Lazzarone to as many yards of macaroni 
as be can contriye to slide down his throat without breaking 
its continuity. 

Their dexterity is almost equal to that of the Indian Jugglers, 
and much more entertaining. 

24tb. In ascending the scale of society we do not find 
'progressiye improyement in Information, as we mount to the 

top. 

The ignorance of the higher classes has long been proyerbial. 
Murat had instituted a female school of education on a large 
8ca]e» which was well attended by the principal families in 
Naples ; and a taste for knowledge was beginning to spre^td yery 
rapidly ; but Murat is dead ! The most thriying profession is 
the law ; and almost eyery tenth man is a lawyer. 
• 25th. Went in the eyening to the Teatro Nuovo, where 
Italian tragedies and comedies are performed ; and which is 
attended, particularly by the younger classes of the Neapoli- 
tans, as a school of pronunciation, and a lesson in language. 
Nothing can be more barbarous than the Neapolitan dialed. 
There was bttt little of vii comica in the performance ; and 
indeed the piece was a suspirious, lacrymous, white-hand- 
kerchief business, translated from a sentimental German 
comedy. 

The rustic, %ho seems to be the same, at least in the stage 

14 
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representation of tlie cbwttcter, aU tiie "world over, was well 
done, and reminded m of Emery. 

26th. Intended eienrsion to ^aBStnm. Prevented by a 
Iresh attack of plenrisy. Perhaps there is no ^reat cause for 
regret; for, however fine the ruins may he, there is no story 
d tbe olden tone to make them particularly interesting. If 
jmlBS4U|neaooght:OBt as mere ohiects to please the ^e, I doubt 
if ihere be anything in Italy ttat could be put in comparison 
'With Tintem Abbey. But it is the deeds that have been done, 
and the men that did them«^the Scipios, and the Gates, and 
the Bmtnses — that invest Ihe rains of Rome with their great 
dbarm and interest Indqiendently of these reeoileetions, 
ibere is nothing to be teen in Italy so heautifiU as the light, 
elegant^ and graceful ruins of a Gothic Abbey. 

This associating principle seems to operate and give an in- 
terest even to places where the adventures which make them 
memorable are notoriously fictitious ; Ibr to no other cause can 
1 attribute the pains I have taken to identify the scenery of the 
Italian; and I experienced serious disappointment at being 
unable to find the ruined archway in which Vivaldi was inter- 
cepted by the mysterious monk in his visits to the villa of 
Signora Bianca; whicii bad probably never any existence 
except- in the imagination <tf Mrs. Radclifie. 

The vicissitudes of the wealbcr here are beyond everything 
I have ever felt. During Raster "week, it was intensely hoLr 
On the 28th of March Vesuvius was covered with snow, and 
the four succeeding days have been as cold and comfortless a* 
wind, sleet, and bail eould make them. 

April 2nd. Convalescence. Visited the opera Ibr the firsi 
time. Of all the stupid things in the world a serious opera i# 
perhaps the most atupid, and tbe opo-a of to-night formed ner 
exceptien to this observation. The theatre is, I believe, the 
largest in Rurope, and it is certainly too large for the singers^ 
whose voices sound like penny trumpets on Salisbury Plain.(l) 

(i) It ought to exckc little wond«r, that 4hcve are so few good 
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The pK contained 674 elbi'wed seals, in 19 roW» ; and flMre 
it standing rcxMB tbr at ieasC f 50 persons. 

The Mlet of Gengii 'Kkam was splendidly got np. The 
dancing was admirable, for thoagbeicellenoe mnst necessarily 

liDgen IB Italy > for the is qaable, from her povettyt to retam 
tboM 'whon^ sii€ has herself formed • As soon as they become emi- 
nent, they are enticed away to foreig;n countries, and often ce«i 
tarn to Italy, after years of absence, enriched with the spoils of 
half the provinces of Europe. Besides the Italians of the present 
day have no Caste for the higher hinds of music,— <for full and grand 
liarmoBie8,»-4>r for instrumental music in general. If you talk to 
them of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, they shrug up their shoulders, 
and tell you—** E Musica Tedescat-^-^on ci abbiamo gusto.^ 
Chernbini, their only really great composer, might perhaps be 
cited as an exception, but he is in fact a most striking confirmation 
of their want of tasto; for his works are almost unknown, and he 
seems to be himself aware of the inability of his countrymen to 
appreciate his merits, by residing at a distance, and composing 
for foreign theatres. What the Italians like is an easy flowing 
melody, unincumbered^ as they would caU it, with too much 
harmony. Whatever Corinne may say to the contrary, they seem 
to have little or no relish for impassioned music. Take an example 
. of the taile of the times from the Opera of tO'-iiight— yf rmi<2a— < 
the coioposition of their favourite Rossini. His operas are aiwaya 
easy and flowing; abounding in prettinesses and melting ca-> 
denzas, but he never reaches, nor apparently does he attempt to 
reach, the sustained and elevated character which distinguishes 
die music of Mozart. But Rossini^s works ought not to be too 
Severely criticised ^ for the continual demand for new music ia 
greater than any fertility of head could supply. The Italians, 
■ever like to go back j— (without referring so far as their own 
gieat GorelU— <Cimarosa, Paisiello, and others of eqpiaUy recent 
date, are already become antiquated^ and as Rossini is almost 
their only composer, he is obliged to write an opera in the interval 
of a few weeks, between the bringing out of the last, and its 
being laid on the shelf. 

It is a sad tantalising thing to hear music in Italy which you 
may widi to carry away with you; for they have ne printed music ! 
This alone is sufficiAit to indicate the low state of the art. From 
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))e confined to a few, aU were good. These spectacles are 
better managed here than in England. I am afraid there is 
always something lumpish and awkward in the general effect 
of our corps de ballet ; hut here the groups are so picturesquei 
their motions so gracefui, there is such a general expertness in 
the most complicated moyements of the dance, and such a 
lightness and pepetual motion in all the figures, that the whole 
spectacle has the effect of phantasmagoria. 
■ 3rd. The ex-king of Spain arriyed, accompanied by his 
brother the present king of Naples, who had gone to Hola di 
Qaeta to meet him. It is said that they now met for^^'tbe first 
time after a separation of sixty years. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Eeturned to Rome ^—Criminal guillotined.— Tivoli— Claude Lor^ 
raine — < Boman Politics— Computation of Time^^Preachers — 
Music »^ Paganini — Departure from Rome ^— Falls of Terni— 
Return to Florence. 

April 5th. Left Naples in a fit of spleen and disgust at the 
continued inclemency of the weather, and slept at Capua; 
where we found none of those seducing luxuries which ener- 
vated the soldiers of Hannibal. 

6th. This day's journey brought us to Velletri. It was 
nearly dark when we left Terracina to pass over the Pontine 
Marshes. During the last stage our postilion was constantly 
stopping upon some pretence of the harness wanting repairs ; 
at other times he pleaded that his horses were knocked up, 

Naples to Milan, I believe, there is no such artist as an Engraver 
of Music, and you never see a' Music shop. You moa/L tliere- 
forc go without it, or employ a Copier, whose trade is regulated 
by the most approved cheating rules. He charges you according 
to the quantity of paper written on, and therefore takes care not 
to write too closely. 
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and oonki not go beyond a fbot.*8 paoe, on whioh occasion be 
would set np a lend song. All this was so like the common 
prologue to a robbeiy scene In a romance, that we suspected 
the fellow must be a cunfederate with the bmdltU. At last we 
lost all patience, my companion produced hit pistols, and 
swore that the next time be relaxed from a trot be would blow 
out his brains. This seemed to bayo its effeet, and we rattled 
on to Yelletri without clearing up the mystery. 

7th. Reached Rome to breakfiist. Went to bed In • high 
feyer. Summoned a Roman surgeon to open a yeln, which 
he did yery tolerably ; but their practice is much more timid 
than our own, tor as soon as ho bad talten a large tbimbleful 
of blood he was lor binding up the arm again, and protested, 
in the most urgent manner, against the madness of my pro- 
ceeding when he saw me determined to lose ten ounces. 

11th. Emerged Arom the confinement of • sick room to 
enjoy again the genial air of Rome. How delightful is the 
calm tranquillity of this fiiUen capital afber the din and clatter 
of Naples I There is something so soft and balmy in the air, 
that I feel every monthftil rcyire and inyigorate me ; and it 
is now as warm as midsummer in England. 

Went to the church of 5. Maria M Popolo, where there is 
a great curiosity in sculpture— a statue by Raphael. It is 
Jonas, in the moment of his deliyerance from the jaws of the 
great Leyiatban of the Deep^ The figure is beautifully elegant, 
and displays the same delicate skill in outline for which 
Raphael is so distinguished in his pictures. It is doubted 
whether Lorenzetto executed this statue from Raphael's design, 
or whether it received the finishing strokes from Raphael him- 
selC As no other works of Lorenietto display the same 
powers, it is ftiir to suppose the latter ; and indeed there is a 
mattttly touch in the expression, that seems in itself sufficient 
to decide thie question. 

12tb. Passed the morning in the Stu^ of Ganova and 
Thorwaldson. Confirmed in my former opinions of their 

14. 
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respective merits.- A sti^tae of Washington, for the United 
States, just monlded by Ganoya, in which there is the same 
want of repose and simplicity that is so often observable in his 
works. Thorwaldson bad just finished the model of a Mer- 
eury patting Argus to sleep with his pipe ; a figure of exquisite 
grace, archness, and spirit — the veritable son of Mala. 

Some traces of antiquity are continually meeting you in 
your walks through Rome; for instance, the white robes of 
the modem Italian Butchers, which, considering their occu- 
pation, are strikingly neat, seem to be the cast-off dresses of 
the priests who performed the act of sacrifice. 

13th. An execution in the Piazza del Popolo. The culprit 
was a "fellow with a horrid face," who bad murdered his 
father. The murder was detected in a singular manner, 
affording an extraordinary instance of the sagacity and faithful 
attachment of the dog to his master. The disappearance of the 
-deceased bad given rise to inquiry, and the officers of police 
went to his cottage, where, on examining his son, they learned 
that his father had gone out to work as usual, a few days 
before, and had not been seen since. As the officers were 
continuing their search in the neighbourhood, their attention 
was excited by observing a dog lying in a lone place, who 
seemed to endeavour to attract their notice by scratching on 
some newly-turned earth. Their curiosity was excited, by 
something peculiar in his action and manner, to examine the 
spot, where they found the body. ' It would seem that the dog 
must have been an unobserved witness of his master's murder, 
and had not forsaken his grave. On returning to the cottage 
with the body, the son was so struck with the discovery made 
by the .officers by means which he could not divine, that, con- 
cluding it must have been by supernatural intimation, he 
made a full confession of his guilt — that he had beaten out his 
father's brains with a mallet, at the instigation of his mother; 
tl^at he had dragged him to this by-place, and there buried, 
him. The mother was condemned to imprisonment for lifc-^ 
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the son to the guillotine. He kept us waiting from ten o* clock 
till almost three ; for the execution {s delayed till the culprit 
is brought to a due state of penitence. 

At last the bell rang, the Host was brought from a neigh- 
bouring church that he might receive the last sacrament; and 
soon afterwards the criifkinal was led out. Inghse was a pass- 
port on this as on other occasions. The guards that formed in 
a square round the guillotine made way for me to pass ; and 
I was introduced, almost against my will, close to .the scaffold. 

A crucifix and a black banner, with death's heads upon it, 
were borne before the culprit, who advanced between two 
priests. He mounted the scaffold with a firm step, and did not 
once flinch till he stooped to put his head into the groove pre- 
pared to receive it 

This is the trying minute ; the rest is the affair of less than 
a moment. It appears to be the best of all modes of inflicting 
the punishment of death ; combining the greatest impression 
on the spectator, with the least possible suffering to the victim. 
It is so rapid, that I should doubt whether there were any suf- 
fering ; but from the expression of the countenance when the 
executioner held up the head, I am inclined to believe that 
sense and consciousness may remain for a few seconds after 
the head is off. The eyes seemed to retain speculation for a 
moment or two, and there was a look in the ghastly stare with 
which they glared upon the crowd, which implied that the 
head was aware of its ignominious situation. And indeed 
there is nothing improbable in this supposition ; for in all in- 
juries of the spine, whereby a communication with the scnso- 
rium is cut off, it is the parts below the injury which are 
deprived of sensation, while those above retain their sensibility. 
And so, in the case of decapitation, the nerves of the face and 
eyes may for a short time continue to convey impressions to 
the brain, in spite of the separation from the trunk. 

14th. ^jjfina Marbles ; these belong to an earlier age of 
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•culpture UiMi tliat of Plddias, and ar» eorious speeimeiis of 
the iBlancy of the art amongst the Greeks. 

The symmetry Is very defectiTe ; and there is a sort of 
sardonie smile in the expression of all the feces that is unin- 
telligible, without knowing the history of the group. 

Amongst the amusements of the people there is nothing more 
striking than the energy and interest which they exhibit in the 
common game of Morta, 

This game is played by two persons ; they both hold out 
their right hands, with the fingers extended ; then each con- 
tracts or shuts one, or- as many of his fingers as be pleases ; 
calling out at the sam« time the number which he guesses 
will be the whole amount of his own and bis adrersary's con- 
tracted fingers; this they both do at the same moment, and 
Tery rapidly, Whioheyer guesses rightly scores one, which 
is done by holding out one finger of the left hand ; the game 
may be fiye, or ten, or more, at pleasure. 

The TiTadty with which they pursue this game is extra- 
ordinary. As may be supposed, from the nature of the game, 
it often creates disputes and quarrels, and in the days when 
erery man carried his stiletto, these quarrels but too often 
ended in blood. 

15tb to 2(Hh. There is now scarcely a stranger in Rome. 
The ceremonies of Easter being over, all the world is gone to 
Naples ; and the best lodgings are now to be had for half the 
price that would hare been asked two months ago. 

Accidentally encountered some old friends and school-fel- 
lows. What a delightful thing it is to laugh and talk over 
the almost forgotten days of boyhood, when all was fun and 
firolic. For a moment one escapes from the present to the past^ 
and becomes a boy oyer again. 

22d. Excursion to Tiyoli. We rose befbre the sun, and 
reached Tiyoli to brcakfost. The morning was beautiful — 
and the morning is the spring of the day, when all nature is 
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fresh and joyoas, and man i^ treih to enjoy it It is the cus- 
tom of the Cicerone to lead yon a long^ ronnd of some milef, 
to see the ceucatelle, and other things which are not worth 
seeing; and I regretted that I had not rather remained the 
whole morning in the charming environs of the tempfer of 
Yesta. 

The great cascade is artificial— ^the work of Bernini ; but I 
prefier much the natural fiill which the waters have worked for 
themselves through the fissures of the rock, which is seen 
with such admirable effect from the hollow cayern called 
Grotto of Neptune. A pretty and intricate shrubbery covers 
the precipice, through which a path has been cut to enable 
you to descend to this spot ; and I have seldom looked upon 
a scene which unites at once so much of the sublime and the 
beautiful ; but I will not attempt to describe it. A cascade is 
one of those things that bids defiance to the pen or the pencil; 
for the noise and the motion, which constitute in fact almost 
all that is grand and graceful in a real waterfall, are lost in a 
picture; and when these are taken -away, what remains, but 
an unseemly patch of white paint? If the imagination is to 
supply the loss, it might as well represent the whole scene. 

Hwace may well be justified for his partiality to the prm- 

ceps Anio et Tihwmi lucus. It is an exquisite spot ; and welt 

calculated to suggest the idea of a retreat from the world, with 

the calm pleasures of a life of rural retirement :>— 

'* Tibur Argeo positum colono 
Sit meae sedes utinara senectse ! 
Sit modus lasso maris, et viamm 

Militixque !" 

It was in the scenery of Tivoli that Claude delighted to 
study nature; and in most of his landscapes there maybe 
traced some features of the soft and beautiful combinations of 
the elements of landscape, which the scenery of Tivoli affords 
in such abundance. But the pictures of Claude represent 
nature rather as she might be, than as she is. His pictures 
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ar^ poetic nature; nature abstractedl from all local defects; 
by which I meaD, that though all the separate features of his 
pictures are true to nature, yet that he has compounded thera 
in a manner^ to form a general whole such as will neyer be 
found existing together in a real landscape. Thus he has done 
in landscape what the Greek artists have done in sculpture, 
who, from the separate eicellences of different indiyiduals,, 
haye combined perfect figures, for superior in grace and beauty 
to any single liying model. 

23rd. Visited the Lunatic Asylum. I should haye been 
inclined to suppose, in a country where the natiyes display so 
much yiyacity and energy in the ordinary and healthy state 
of their mind§» that their mad-houses would haye exhibited) a 
strange scene of violent excitement. But I was surprised to 
find eyery thing cidat and tranquil. There were no raying 
patients; and only two whom it was necessary to confine, by 
R slight chain, to the wall of their apartment. I was much 
struck by the appearance and expression of two unfortunates 
labouring under the most opposite symptoms. The one was a 
captain in the army, who had been driyen mad by jealousy. 
He was walking up and down a long voom with a quick and 
agitated step, and, I was told, he had been occupied in the 
same way for ten years ; except during the few hours of sleep. 
He seemed to be suffering the pains of the damned, as they 
haye been described to proceed trom the worm that neyer dieth. 
The other was a melancholy maniac, lying in the sun ; so 
utterly lost in yacancy, that I endeayoured in yain to rouse 
him from his reyerie. He bad a countenance so cynic, that 
he might haye furnished a painter with an admirable study for 
a Diogenes. 

24th. The politicians of Borne look to the ftiture with 
gloomy apprehension. The general opinion seems to be, that 
the temporfil power of the Pope will end with Pins Yll.; and 
that Austria will lay her paw upon the ecclesiastieal dominions. 

Connected as the House of Austria is with the reigning 



?. 
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fomiUef of TiMcanjr and Haplet, such an attempt might bare 
little oppofitton to fear in the rest of Italy ; and Indeed as to 
the Papal States, eren if there were any national feeling to keep 
them together, which I beliere there is not, the people seem 
too umch disposed to rely upon the interposition of miraeulons 
assistance from aboye to do anything tor themsetres. 

When the French were adyancang in 1798, how was it that 
the Papal Ooremment prepared to resist them ? By a lery 
en mcuse ? No, but by a procession of three of the most sacred 
relics in the possession of the church. These relics were — 
n Santo VoUo, a miraculous portrait of the Sariour ; and a 
Sanim Mtaria, a portrait of the Virgin, supposed also to be 
painted by tupernatural agency; and the ehaine which St. 
Peter woie in prison, from which the ang^ liberated him. 

xys procession was attended by nearly the whole popula- 
tion of Rome, oomprehending all ranks ttdd ages and seies, 
the greater part of them bare-footed. Satis6ed with this, they 
remained in a state of inactirity , in the hope that Heayen would 
hiterpose in thpir CsTonr, by some miraculous manifestation of 
its power. S«ch is ever the eOect of superstition, which snb- 
stitnles rites for duties, and teaches men to build their hopes of 
diyiae fiivomr upon any other rather than the only true and 
tational foundation of sach hopes, the fottbful and exem- 
plary discharge of their own duties.. 

The Italians now make a triumphant appeal to the late re- 
storation of the Pope, as a yisible interference of Providence, 
\^hich ought to conTince a heretic that it is decreed by the 
tx>unsels of Heayen, that the Pope shall endure for ever ; and 
tbey hail this return as an omen and security for the same mi- 
raculous assistance in the time to come, forgetting the ad- 
mirahle doctrine of the Trojan patriot. 

In the eyening went to the theatre. — ^An Italian comedy, or 
. rather a German play, translated into Italian. German senti- 
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meiit seems to please all* the world, in spite of its stupidity; 
else, why do we all pilfer from Kotzebue? Yestris, the great 
comic actor of Italy, played the part of a ralet, with consider-* 
able archness and humour ; but he is a <* tun of man ; ** and 
^ Ifat man is fit to act nothing hut a fat man ; for perhaps there 
is no character but Falstaff^ of which fat is an essential attribute. 
But, when I speak slightingly of Yestris, I forget his Tale-bearer 
in the Bottega di Cafe, and his Burhero henefico — both ad- 
mirable pieces of acting. 

25th. I looked on this morning at a game at PaUonfi. This 
is a great improyement upon our fives. It is played by parties 
of a certain namber on each side, generally six against six. 
The pallone is a ball filled with air, about as big as a foot-ball.' 
The players wear a sort of wooden guard, called Braeciale, 
into which the right hand is introduced; this instrument, 
which is in shape not unlike a muff, reaches half way up to 
the elbow,^ and is studded with sharp wooden points. The 
player, grasping firmly a bar fixed in the inside of the Brae- 
dale, to keep it steady, takes the ball before t)ie bound, atid 
voUies it, according to the tennis term, with amazing force. 
The object of the players is to prevent the ball falling within 
their lines. The weight of the Braeciale, placed as it is at tbe 
extremity of the arm, must require great muscular strength to 
support it, during a long game. It is a truly athletic exercise, 
and though it is said to be the ancient follis of the Romans, it 
must have undergone some alteration ; for the line, 
'* Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes,*' 
has no application to the modem game of the Pallone. 

Joined Lucien Bi^onaparte's domestic circle in the eyening. 

26th. Nothing is more perplexing in Italy, than tbe compu- 
tation of time. It is a pity that the Italians will not rcckoo 
their hours in the same manner with their neighbours. Tlie 
ancient Romans divided the day into twenty-four hours. 
Twelve of these, from the rising to the setting of the sun, com- 
posed their day, and the other twelve, from sunset till son- 
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rise, made up the ni^ht Hence, as the seasons changed, there 
mint have been a proportionate yariation in the length of their 
hours. They had, however, two fixed points; midday an4 
midnight, which they called the sixth hoar. 

The modem divisioD of the Italians differs from this ; they 
diyide the day and night into twenty-fbnr hours, which are aU 
of an equal length, in every season of the year. 

Perhaps it may be more simple to reckon twenty-four hours 
in one series, than hy our doable series of twelve and twelve. 

Bnt the perplexity arises from their not beginning to reckon 
from some fixed point, that shall not vary; as, for instance, 
from twelve o'clock at noon, when the sun crosses the meridian 
every day in the year. The Italians call half an hour after 
smisejt the twenty-fourth hour ; and an hour and a half after 
ioiiset, the .first hour, or one o'clock. Hence the nominal 
hour of midday constantly changes with the season; in June it 
issixteoi, and in December nineteen o'clock. 

27th. I ought to say something of the pulpit eloquence of 
Italy^ of which I have heard many specimens both here and 
at Naples. Lent is the great season of preaching. There is 
learcely a day, during that period, when you will not find 
some listening congregation, and on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
all the prindpal churches are crowded. At the Church of the 
Capuchins near the Piazza Barberini, there is a preacher who 
delivers his discourses with the most graceful action, not thea- 
trical but appropriate— studied no donbt, bat so studied as to 
remove all appearance of constraint; no abruptness, no dis- 
tortion, but every motion elegant and flowing, like the lan- 
guage it accompanied. At the church of the Jesuits also, there 
is an excellent preacher for the middle and lower classes — 
phdn, earnest, and affectionate, just what we should desire in 
a parish priest in England. His sermons are practical, and 
his favourite topic repentance, which he enforces in the most 
powerful manner 9 though he is too fond of illustrating by ex- 
amples taken from the Madonna and the Apocryphal Saints. ' 

15 
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But let me attempt a sketch of the great Preacher of all, the 
FrtUB Paoifico, a Franciscan. Pacifico is a ruddy, robust, 
^rtly man, with a physiognomy denoting good sense and 
strength of intellect; and a-yoioe, sonorous, flexible, and 
commanding. His manner is earnest^ eren to yehemence, 
but wanting that tenderness of appeal, which is the most 
winning talent of a Preacher. He is most successful in the 
use of indignation, or irony, of which latter weapon perhaps 
he is too fond ; dramatising the sinner's part, with a humour 
peculiar to himselfl He cfrries this often to the verge, and 
sometimes beyond the yerge, of the ridiculous ; but then, re- 
coyering himself in a moment with admirable address, he will 
fulminate in a dignified and terrific strain, that strikes con- 
yiction to the hearts of his hearers. Like most other extem- 
pore preachers, howeyer, he does not know when to haye 
done, and teldom concludes till he has exhausted himself, as 
well as his subject What this exhaustion must be, cannot be 
estimated without remembering that Pacifico preaches in the 
climate of Rome, dressed in the coarse Franciscan habit, 
which does not comprehend the luxury of a shirt 

I was astonished at the fearless freedom with which be 
treated his audience, careless whom he might ofiGsnd, in a late 
sermon; the leading drift of which was, the utter worthlessness 
of m«re ceremonies, and the hypocrisy and folly of placing our 
reliance, or endeayouring to make others place reliance on a 
scrupulous phariaiical obsenrance of outward deyotionalacis; 
and all this in the presence of sundry Cardinals! 

There is no one to whom I could compare him, amongst our 
own preachers, except perhaps Dr. Chalmers, of whom he re- 
minds me by his deyoted earnestness, his entire absorption in 
his subfect, and the fertility of his inyention : — but he has not 
Chalmer's splendour of language or yariety of lUostratioB, his 
learning being apparently confined to his own profession. But 
then his yoice, with ila deep rick double-bass, makes vp for 
these deficiencies. 



.« 
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In a country where there fs fo mach preaching, and where 
almost all preaching is extempore, or at least memoriter, there 
most necessarily be many bad preachers, but there are scarcely 
any drawlers ; there, if nonsense enough, but not that lifeless 
dull monotony of topic, style* and Toice, which so often sets 
our own congregations to sleep. Some of them, particularly 
at Naples, are yery ridiculous, from the vehemence of their 
gesticulations ; and there is always a crucifix in the pulpit, 
which often leads to the introduction of a dramatic style. 
There is a practice, too, common to aU, which at first is apt to 
excite a smile. The Preacher pronounces the sacred name 
without any particular obsenrance, but as often as he has oc- 
casion to mention la santissitna Madonna, he whips off his 
little scull-cap, with an air that has as much the appearance of 
politeness as of reverence. But lest my preaching article 
should grow into a sermon, I conclude it abruptly, as most of 
the Italian preachers do their sermons, who hurry down the 
stairs ^f the pulpit, without doxology, prayer, or blessing. 

amh. Visited again and again the relics (1) of ** Almighty 
Rome.*' At this delightftil season you are tempted to pass 
the whole night in wandering among the ruins, which make 
a more solemn impression than when lighted up by the " garish 
eye" of day. 1 have never encountered any obstruction in 
these midnight gambles, nor seen any robbers, except the other 
evening in the castle of St. Angelo. I had ascended to the 
roof to enjoy the view, when I observed a party drinking wine 
on the leads, who very courteously invited me to partake of 
their good cheer.. I found that these fellows were the leaders 

^) It is a remarkable circvmstance that the whole Palatine Hill 
is now, with the exception of one small portion, in the poMession 
of the English,— of that people whom the Romans used con- 
temptaously to designate as ** penicus toto divisos orbe Briiannos,*' 
Sir W. G. has parchased the Villa Spada, with a large tract of 
garden and vineyard, and almost all the remainder is the property 
of the English College. 
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of a gang of robbers, for whose apprehension a large reward 
had been offered. As the robbing trade was becoming slack, 
they hit upon the ingenious expedient of surrendering them- 
sehres in order to obtain it; and it is not a little extraordinary 
that the government should hv^ consented to these terms, so 
that these fellows will, after a confinement of a year in the 
castle of St. Angelo, be let loose again upon society. In the 
mean time they seem to liye pleasantly enough ; the English 
go and talk to them about the particulars of their robberies, 
and I am told that one of our countrywomen has made them 
a handsome present This is a strange mode of putting down 
robbers, but, if it were not to see strange things, who would 
b&at the pains of travelling — for, after all,! believe Madame 
de Stael is right when she calls it a " triste plaisir.'' 

29th. Amongst the charms of an Italian evening, I ought to 
viention the street^singing and serenading. That has hap- 
pened to music in Italy which happens to language and style, 
to poetry and painting, and indeed to every thing else in this 
world. When a certain point of perfection has been attained, 
the progress afterwards is in a contrary direction; and a cor- 
suption of taste is introduced by the very attempt to pursue 
improvement beyond that line,, which limits all human exer- 
tion by the irreversible fiat, ** thus far shall thou go,. and uo 
farther.** But though music must be considered as on the 
decline in Italy, there is, notwithstanding, a general diffusion 
of musical taste and musical talent, extending to the lowest 
ranks. I have often set my window open at night to listen to 
the '' dying falls" of a favourite air, distributed into parts,, 
and sung by a party of mechanics returning home from their 
work, with, a degree of skill and science that would not have 
disgraced professional performers. The serenade is a compli- 
ment of gallantry, by no means confined to the rich. It is 
customary for a lover, even of the lowest class, to haunt the 
dwelling of his mistress chanting a rond[o,.or. roundelay, during 
the period of his courtship. 
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One of these twains infetM our Deighboarhood, and my 
Italian master(l) caught the wordi, which were pretty enough; 
though, as he says is generally the ease, they are not reducible 
to the rules of Syntax ;— > 

**Fiorid'afKento 
Che per aiiare a vol 
Ci ho pianto taato 
Poveri pianti miei 
Gettati al vento." 

In saying " that the Italians haye no taste for inslrumenlat 
music in general/' I do not mean to assert that they have not 
indiyidual perforomrs of consummate talent, among whom it 
would he injustice not to mention the celebrated Paganini.(2) 
He is a man of eccentric character and irregular habits. 
Though generally resident at Turin, he has no fixed engage- 
ment ; but, as occasien may require, makes a trading yoyage 
through the principal cities of Italy, and can always procure a 
theatre, upon the condition of equal participation in the receipts. 

(i) I am snre every stranger going to Rome will thank me for 
poiiiting out to his notice Signor Armellini, a man whose mind 
is richly stored with the treasures of ancient and modern literature^ 
and of such pleasing manners, and such variety of information,, 
that the study of a grammar, which is usually an irksome task, he- 
comes, in his hands, an agreeable recreation. 

(a) 1 subjoin the spirited description of a friend, whose musical 
science and acknowledged taste enable him to speak with much 
more authority than myself. ** Paganini's performance bears the 
stamp of the eccentricity of his character. As to mechanism, it is 
quite perfect ; his tone and the thrilling intonation of bis double 
stops are electric ; his bow moves as if it were part of himself, and 
endued with life and feeling ; hia staccato is more strongly 
marked than I ever knew, and in the smoother passages there is a 
glassiness, if one may so say, which gives you the notion of the 
perfection of finish, and the highest refinement of practice. 
Though, in general, there is an ambition to display his own ta< 
lents by an excess of ornament, yet he can, if he will, play with 
simplicity and pathos, and then his power over the passions is equal 
to that of any orator or aciur.*' 

15. 
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Many gtori^ are told of the means by "which he has acqnired bis 
astonishing style ; such as bis baying been imprisoned ten yean 
with no other resonrce — and the lilie. But, however this may 
be, his powers over the yiolin are most extraordinary. 

30th. A grand ceremony at the church of St. John Lateran ; 
at the conclusion of ^pdiich the Pope, from the balcony, gave 
his blessing to the people, who were assembled in thousands 
in the large square below. 

As soon as the Pope appeared, there was a discharge of 
artillery, the bands of, military music struck up, and the 
people sunk on their knees, uncovered. A solemn silence 
ensued, and the blessing was conferred. Afl teemed to receive 
this with reverential- awe, and it was impossible not to imbibe 
a portion of the general feeling. 

In my Way home I encountered his Holiness" s equipage, 
and had an opportunity of observing tha Roman mode of tes- 
tifying respect to the Sovereign. All ranks take off their hats 
and fall on their knees, till the carriage has passed. But this 
* is in harmony with the titles which are conferred upon the 
Pope(l) at his coronation ; when the Senior <]iurdinal puts the 
tiara on his head, and addresses him in these words : Accipe 
tiaram, tribtis coronis arnatam, et scias Patrem te esse Prin- 
cipum et Regum, Rectorem orhis, in terra Vicarium Salvatoris 
nostri Jesu Christi. 

May 4th. Left Rome at sunrise. — ^My carriage is a sort of 
' buggy on four wheels, drawn by a. single horse. — My bargain 
with my voiturier is, to be taken to Florence in six days, and 
to be fed and lodged on the road, for which I am to give him 
twenty dollars. The pace is tiresome enough at first ; for the 
horse seldom quits his walk, even for an equivocal amble ;. 
but if you have no particular object in getting on, yon soon 

( I ) Let me here record the compUment with which the Pope 
lately received a party of English, upon their presentation to his ; 
— ** Ho sempregran piacere net v^idere gt IngUsi^ tantohanno 
fatto per la causa di tutto il mondoJ*^ 
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become reconciled to this. Besides, it affords ample leisure 
for surveying the country, and gratifying^ your curiosity at 
any particular^point where you wish to deviate from the road ; 
for you may easily overtake your carriage. We halted for 
the night at Civita Castellana, the andent Feit,(l) as it is. 
said, and it saves a great deal of trouble to believe everything 
that is said. The town is beautifully situated, and old Soracte, 
under the modern disguise of St, Oreste, stands up l>oldly by 
himself in the middle of the plain, at a short distance from the 
town. 

Sth. Left Civita Castellana before daylight, in order (o 
reach Terni in good time. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the views on entering the vale of Terni, through which tlic 
road and the river Nera meander. This day *s Journey was de- 
lightful. It was a May morning, such as you may read of in 
England, in Izaak WillDn's description. The scenery is alwa^'s 
rich, and sometimes romantic. The features of an Italian land- 
scape are very peculiar. The bold and the grand are constantly 
blended with the soft and the beautiftil. Thus, amongst the 
nigged rocks of 'Terni, the ilex, the cypress, and the fir, with 
the spring leaves of the other trees of the forest, refresh the eye 
with every variety of green; while the mountain-ash, the 
acacia, the laburnum, and the pink-flowered Judas tree, all in 
fall blossom, add a richness which never belongs to the English 
landscape. Of the falls of Terni I will only say, that I enjoyed 
this charming scene with all the embellishments that a lovely 
May evening could add to it The day has its seasons like. 

(i) The real Veil has been discovered at /sola Barberini^»hout 
a mile and a half from La Stortat and ten from Rome. This dis- 
covery is not a doubtful one, but is authenticated by numerous in- 
scriptions, virhich,-with several marble pillars, fragments of temples, 
and statues, have been lately found here. What a mean opinion 
does this give of the process of the Romans, who, in so advanced 
a period of their, history, could only subdue a city, situated thus 
at their gates, by a lucky stratagem, and after a ten years* siege. 
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the year, and eyening, rich in eyery variety of tint. Is its 
autumn, to me the most delightful of all the seasons, whether 
of Ihe day or ibe year. 

The rays of the setting sun playing on the light foam of the 
cascade created innumerable rainbows, and the thrush, whose 
note is more grateful to my ear than that of the nightingale 
herself— though I belleye this preference must be traced to the 
all-powerful principle of association, for I have listened to her 
song in some of the happiest hours of my life-— gave me a con- 
cert, in harmony with all around it. 

There is, however, always something to disgust in reality; 
and much of the pleasure of my v/a]k was destroyed by a troop 
of clamorous beggars, who beset me on every side, and the 
more money I gave the more beggars I had. This was vil- 
lanous ; for if ever there were a wallc which '* silence" onght to 
** accompany," and with which she might be ** pleased," it is 
a still evening's walk in the vale of Temi. 

The cascade has been often described ; bat perhaps no de- 
scription can give a more lively idea of the impression which 
the first sight of it makes upon the spectator, than the exclama- 
tion of Wilson the painter, overheard by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who happened to be on the spot Wilson stood for a moment 
in speechless admiration, and then brolLO out with, << WeU 
done, Water, byG—r' 

7th. I am more reconciled every day to my mode of travel- 
ling. The weather is beautiful. Thirty-five miles is the ave- 
rage of a day's journey. By starting at sunrise one-half of this 
is accomplished by ten o'clock. It is then usual to halt till 
two, which affords time for a siesta during the heat of the 
day, and the remainder of the journey is concluded about 
seven in the evening.. To me, whose object in life seems un- 
happily confined to the task of killing time, till time shall kill 
me, no mode of travelling could be better suited, and the day* 
thus filled up, slips away imperceptibly. But time is a sad 
antagonist to contend against; k\\l him as you may, day after 
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^aj* you find him up again fresh and rcyiyed, more pertina- 
cions than Sinbad*s old man, to renew (be battle with you in 
(he morning. Again, I doubt, all things considered, whether 
it be not better to travel by yourself than with a companion*- 
It is bue you may not always please yourself, but you may 
at least bear with your own ill humour. If you could select 
the yery companion you would wish, it might alter the case; 
(hough it seems fated that all travelliug companions should 
iall out — and history is full of instauccs, from Paul and Bar- 
nabas down to Walpole and Gray. So I jog on, contented, at 
least, if not happy, to be alone ; though not perhaps without 
often feeling the truth of Marmontel's obseryation : — 

'* II est triste de voir une belle carnpagne, sanspoutH)ir dire 
a quelqu'un, Voild une helle carnpagne t" 

Break&sled at Spoleto, which held out successfully against 
Qannibal, after the battle of Thrasymene; the inhabitants of 
which still pride themselves on the prowess of their ancestors^ 
and show the Porta d* Annibale. In digging the foundation 
of a new bridge the remains of an old Roman bridge have 
lately been discovered here. 

Near Foligno I encountered a troop of pilgrims, on their 
way home from Loretto to Naples, dressed in picturesque uni- 
form, and chanting the evening hymn to the Virgin in very 
beautifot harmony. 

7th. Debated for some time whether I should pursue my 
Foote to Florence, or proceed by way of Loretto and Ancona 
to 'Bologna ; but Our Lady,, when put into the scale against the 
heathen goddess of the tribune, immediately kicked the beam, 
so I turned to the left,, and continued my way to Perugia. 
Here my voiturier contrived to take up another passenger's 
luggage, without my perceiving it, and soon after we got out 
of (he town be overtook his fare, to whom he assigned a place 
on. the outside, in spite of my remonstrances ; arguing that I 
had only taken (he inside of the carriage to. myself, and that 
be had the patronage of the spare seat on the box. The shortest 
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road to redress would haye been to take the law into my own 
hands; but the appeal to force is the worst, and therefore 
should be the last resort, especially in this case, where the 
Issue was doubtful, for the odds were two to one. On arriying 
at Passignano I applied to the police, and brought my yoitu- 
rier to his senses. 

By-the-by, a written contract with a yoiturier^ to be yalid, 
ought to be signed by two witnesses, and stanqted by the 
police ; but when the merits of the case are plain, a stranger 
will generally find redress, in spite of informalities. If, how- 
eyer, you wish to secure the good behayionr of your yoituricr, 
keep the command of the purse in your own hands. Tou 
must make occasional adyances en the road, but let these 
always be less than the fiire. 

8th. Passignano is a miserable hamlet on the brink of the 
lake Perugia ; and the wretched inhabitants bear witness, by 
their pallid appearance, to the pestilent air in which they liye. 
*' Near this place is the scene of the memorable battle of 
^rasymene. It requires no lights of generalship to peroeiye 
the egregious error of Flaminius, in marching his army down 
into a trrfp ; where Hannibal, by taking possession of the 
heights, completely check-mated, or rather, to preserye tlie 
analogy of the game, stale-mated him. 

Took my morning rest at Ccutiglione Fierentino, a beauti- 
ful yillage in the Tuscan dominions. The change in the ap- 
pearance of the country, or rather of the inhabitants, as you 
~ leaye the dominions of the Pope and enter the Grand Duke's 
territories, is yery much in fayonr of the latter. 

In the Papal States all is sloyenly and squalid ; there seems 
to be no middle link in the chain of society between the cardi- 
nal and the beggar. 

In Tuscany, the yery cottages are neat and ornamental; 
aud there is in the dress and the appearance of the peasantry 
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something which bespeaks a sense of self-respect, and a taste 
for comforty which will neyer be found where the peasantry is 
in a state of hopeless yassalage. 

It was now the hay-making season, and the women, in their 
neat picturesque dresses and tasteful straw-hats, handled their 
rakes with an elegance ef manner that would haTe suited 
a scene in Arcadia. 

After a kmg drive throngh a delightful country, I arriyed 
two hours after dark at Rimagglo. The night was beauti- 
ful ; the ahr cool and sweet, and the nightingales singing all 
round us. A meagre supper. Mine host said it was the posi- 
tive order of the government, and that he should be exposed 
to a fine if he allowed any meat to be dressed in his 
house on a Friday ; so that it was in vain I pleaded my here- 
tical right to eat what I pleased. 

The cheapMss of living in Italy, and the imposition practised 
upon travellers, may he collected from the price a voiturier 
pays for the supper at the table d*b^, and the lodging of his 
passoigers, which I have ascertained to be four Pauls per 
bead ; something less than two sbUUngs. The conmion charge 
to an Engltohman travelling post, who does not £aure a whit 
better, is ten Pauls for dinner, and as many more for lodging. 

9th. This day*s journey carried me through a poorer coun- 
try than I have yet seen. I conversed a good deal with the 
peasants, but found them too ignorant to explain much of 
their own economy. Their forms seemed to be very small — 
sddom exceeding thirty acres. There is no such thing as 
capital amongst them ; the landlord finds iu^lements of all 
kinds, seed, and manure; and divides the produce with the 
tenant, after the manner of the French Mttayera, In their mode 
of cultivation, manual labour appears to bear a much greater 
proportion to the other means of production than in ours. For 
certain crops, the ground is broken entirely with the spade^ 
I observed no form servants, but the peasant's whole fomily, 
male and female, mustered in the field. Their fore seemed 
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lo be very poor ; a mess of ItqUrii boiled up in a little broth, 
and washed down with a very weak sour wine, was the din- 
ner, of which they inyited me (o partake. In the richer parts 
of Tuscany large forms and rich farmers are not uncommon. 
The breed of cattle is large and fine', and invariably of a grey 
doTO colour. At Incisa, to-day, I saw a calf being led to the 
slaughter-house, adorned about the head and horns, like a 
victim in an ancient sacrifice. Other ancient customs still 
linger in the mountainous parts of this country, where the 
people still believe and practise the mysteries of augury, a 
science in which theur Etruscan ancestors were so deeply 
learned. Indeed, it was from them that the Romans derived 
it: — **0^*^ <^'^^ ^^^ ^P^ majores nostras Senatus turn, cum 
florehat Imperium, decrevit, ut 'deprincipum fUiis sea^ singulis 
Etruriw popuUs in disciplinam trctdermtur, ne ars tanta 
prompter tenuitatem hominum, a religionis auc$oritate abduce- 
retur, ad mercedem atque qucestum.'' — Cic. de Div. However 
we may now laugh at such a pretended science, we need not 
wonder, when we remember to how late a period the belief in 
witchcraft has continued in our own country, that it was made 
the subject of a controversy in the age of Cicero, whether 
there was any real power of divining to be collected fipom* the 
flight of birds ; and the supporter of this opinion dedicated his 
book to Cicero himself. 

Two years ago, when the scarcity of provisions was so 
severely felt throughout Italy, the inhabitants of the Tuscan 
Apennines, who rely very much upon chestnuts for their 8up>- 
port, would have been almost exterminated, from the complete 
failure of that crop, had they not been persuaded, the year 
before, into* the more general cultivation of the potato. The 
prejudice against it was so great, that it was only by ofEering 
a reward to each peasant for a certain quantity of his own 
cultivation, that the government succeeded in - the attempt. It 
is to the credit of the Tuscan character, that numbers, who in 
the time of famine had felt the benefit and importance -of thia 
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yegeUble, when th^ prodoced eertificates of their beiog en- 
titled to the goyemment bounty, declined accepting it ; declar- 
ing that they no longer wanted bribing into the belief of the 
great ntility of a plant to which they owed the preserration of 
their Ihe^ 

After a iHroiling day's jonmey I caught a iriew of fair Flo- 
Yence, from the top of the last hill, with all iu domes and 
towers glittering in the last rays of the setting sun. Thinking 
the character of my equipage little suited to the magnificence 
of Schneiderf s hotel, I established myself at the Pelican * a 
good house, and much better adapted than Sohneiderrs to the 
finances of a man who does not trayel en grand teignwr. 
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I State of Society in Italy— Gavaliere Servente System ~ Italian Lali- 
gaage*— Bologna — Journey to Venice— St. Mack's Place— Fall of 
Venice — Gondolas— Aialto— Journey to Milan — Verona— -Naplb- . 
leon Buonaparte — Austrian Dominion— Plain of Lombardy. 

Mj 16th, ldl8. After six days of continued travelling, a 
short season of repose succeeds as an agreeable vicissitude. 
Let me employ a portioii of it in recording m^ impressions of 
the moral and political state of the country in which I have 
been sojourning. 

The discontent of the people, particularly in the Papal and 
Neapolitan states, is lood and open ; for though the liberty of 
the press is nnknowli, they indulge in the fullest freedom of 
speech in canyassing the conduct of their rulers. There is in- 
deed ample cause for discontent ; the people seem every day 
more impatient of the civil and ecclesiaslicajl oppressions to 
which they are subjected, and a revolution is the common topic 
of conversation. If there were any rational hope of revo'ution 

id 
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briDging iiDproremeiity it would be difficult not to wish for a 
reroliition in Kaly. 

A reTolation, howerery to be prodncfire of benefit, oogbt 
to be effected by the qniet operation of public opinion, that is, 
of the Tirluous and well-informed part of the public; and this 
would be, not reTolution, but reform, the best way of prerenl- 
ing a rerolntion^ in the modem sense of that term. But where 
•ball we look, in Italy, for the elements of soefa a refiMtn? 
There can be little hope of its poliXioal amelioration till some 
improTcmcnt has taken place in its moral conditios. How 
can anytlifaig great or good be expected from a people where 
the stale of society is so deprared as to tolerate the eavaliere 
servente system ? a system which sanctions the public display 
of apparent if not real infidelity to the most important and re- 
ligious engagement of domestic life ; and yet, constituted as 
society is in Italy, this system ought perhaps to excite little sur- 
mise. For marriage is here, for the most part, a mere arrange- 
ment of conycnience ; and the parties often meet for the first 
time at the foot of the altar. An Italian does not expect from 
such a union the happiness of homo, with the whole train of 
domestic cliarities which an Englishman associates- with the 
marriage slate ; the spes animi credula mutui is certainly not 
the hope of an Italian husband, and the Cavaliere robs Mw> of 
nothing which he is not quite content to spare. 

It is indeed, nine times in ten, to the fault of the husband 
that the infidelity of the wife is to be ascribed. This is a re- 
flection 1 haye often made to Italian men, who haye always 
seemed disposed to admit the truth of it ; but the truth is 
bcftter attested by the exemplary conduct of those women 
whose husltands take upon themseWes to perform the offices of 
afTection that are ordinarily left to the Cavaliere, An Italian 
said to me one day, ** Una donna ha sempre hisogno d^appog- 
ffiarsi ad un fwtno !" — If she cannot repose her cares and her 
confidence in the ])osom of her husband, is it ycry surprising 
that she should seek some other support ? Consider the cha- 
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neter of the Italian woman. Ardent and impassioned^ 
jealom of admiration— enthusiastic alike in lore or in resent- 
ment— sbe is tremblingly aliye to the proYocations which she 
has so often to oidnre firom the open neglect and infidelity of 
the man who has sworn to lore and protect her. 

The spreUB injuria forma is an insult which has proYoked 
colder constitotions than the Italian to retaliate. What indeed 
is there to restrain .her ?— a sense of duty ?— there is no such 
sense. An Italian woman is aecnstomed to consider the con- 
jugal duties as strictly reciprocal, aiDd would laugh to soom, 
as tame and slavish submission, the meek and gentle spirit 
which prompted the reply of the <<diyino Desdemona."— 

<* Unkindness may do much ; 
And liis iinkiDdness may defeat my life. 
Bat neYcr taint my love.** 

And while there is so little to restrain, the effect of example 
Is to encourage her to follow the bent of her inclinations ; and 
she is attended by a licensed seducer, priyileged to approach 
her at all hours, and at ftaU liberty to avail himself of all the 
aid thai opportunity and io^Hirtmii^ can. lend him for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. 

These obser? aliens can only he meant to apply to the higher 
classes of society, to which the CavaUere system is confined ; 
and it must not be supposed, even amongst these, that there 
are not many examples of domestic yirtne and domestic hap- 
piness, or that husbands and wives may not be found in Italy, 
as in other places, fondly and faithfully attached to each other. 
Nor is it always a criminal connexion that subsists between a 
Lady and her Cavaliere, though it Is generally supposed to be 
so ; but many instances may be cited where it is well known 
that it is not 

There is indeed a sort of mysticism in the tender passion, as 
U seems always to have existed in this country, which it is 
difBcolt to understBBd or explain. Platonic love in the verses 
of Fetrarch, if indeed Petrarch's love were Platonk;, glows 
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with a rapturous warmth, which often speaks the yery lan- 
guage of a gross^ feeling, whilst the most depraved of all 
passions has been clothed with a tenderness and delicacy of 
sentiment and^xpression, which would seem to belong only 
to our purest affections. Witness Horace's address to Li- 
giirinus:-^ 

*< Sed cur heu Ligarine, cor 

Manat rara meas lacryma per gefias ? 
Cur facunda parum decoro 
iHter verba cadit lingua silentiol^^' 

What can bo more tender, unless it be Pope's beautiftil 
imilatloii'-'- 

^ : •' B«t why— «h ! tell me—ah ! too dear ! 
"^ Sleals down my cheek th* involuntary tear? 

Why words so flowing, thoughts so ^e, 
Stop or lorn nonsense at one glance of thee ^ 

' But to return : the CavaUere system must ever rcmahi the 
great moral blot in the Italian character ; and yet this system, 
founded as it is in the violation of all laws and feelings, has 
its own peculiar regulations, which it would be an unpardon- 
able breach of etiquette to transgress. The Lady most iH>t 
have children by her paramour; at least the notoriety of such 
a fact would be attended with the loss of reputation. What 
can be said of a static of society that can tolerate such things, 
but <« Reform it altogether.'' 

I am aficatd the morals of England will not derive much 
benefit from femiliarizing our coimtrywomen to hear these 
connextiHM talked of, as they constantly are, without censure 
or surprise. ' It would be impossible, however, to introduce 
the system Into England as it exists here. 

Few Englishmen would be found to bear the yoke that is 
here imposed on a Cavaliere, . . An Italian, without pursuit or 
profession, may find in this philandering drudgery a pleasant 
mode of employing his time; but iuEnglaiMl politics an4 fleM- 
sporls would, if no better feelings or principles should oppose 
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ifi introdnction, be In themselves snfflcient to interfere with 
mmAk a tyBtem of female saprcmaey. Bat though much may 
be feared from iamiliarity with vice, I would rather hope that 
a nearer contemplation of its evil consequences will induce 
tbem to cling with closer affection to the moral habits and in- 
stitutions of their own country, where the value of virtue and 
fidelity is still felt and appreciated as it ought to be, and to 
cultiyate with increasing vigilance all those observances 
which have been wisely set up as bulwarks to defend and 
secure the purity of the domestic sanctuary. 

I remember Fuller says*^" Travel not beyond the Alps. 
Mr. Ascbam did thank God that he was but nine days in Italy ; 
wherein be saw in one city more liberty to sin than in LondoB 
he had ever beard of in nine years. That some of our gentry 
have gone thither and relumed thence without infection, I 
more praise God than thehr adventure.*' If be entertained 
apprehensions for the " travel- tainted*' gentry of bis time, we 
may well feel anxiety for the ladies of our own ; feelibg, as 
we must, that it is to tlie female virtues of England wo should 
look, not only for the happiness of our homes, but also for 
tbe support of that national character which has led to all our 
national greatness; for the character of a nation is ever mainly 
determined by the institutions of domestic life ; and it is to 
the influence of maternal precept and maternal example upon 
the mind of childhood that all the best virtues of manhood may 
nltimately be traced. 

17th. The Yenns pleases me more than ever. There is 
nothing in Rome, or tisewhere, that can be compared with 
her. There is that mysterious something abont lier, quod 
nequBO fnonstrare, et wntio tafitum, impressed by the master- 
touch, which is as inexplicable as the breath of life. It is this 
incommunicable something which no copy nor cast, however 
accnrate, is ablcf to catch. I doubt whether the same thing 
can be observed of the Apollo ; whence I am inclined to be- 
fkiwe tbe notion which, it is said, was flrst started by Flaxman, 

16. 
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that the Apollo itself i» but a copy. The style of the finisbiof 
has certainly not the air of an original "work ; it possesses little 
of that indefinable ipirtt and fireedom "which are the ch^ae- 
teristics of those productions in ^hich the author follows only 
the conceptions of his own mind. Tl^e form and disposition 
of the drapery are said to afford technical eridence of the 
strongest kind, that the statue must haye been originally exe- 
cuted in bron^ ; and the materials of which the Apollo is 
composed, which,, it seems,.' are at last determined to be Italian 
marble, favour the same opinion. 

18lb* The Tuscan dialect sounds harshly, and almost un^ 
intelligibly, after the soft and sonorous cadence of the Roman 
pronunciation. However pure the Itn^ua Toieaiia may be, 
the hocca BsumawiL sems necessary to- give it smoothness. It 
is delightful to listen to the musical flow of the words, even 
independently of their sense. Then how pretty are their dimi- 
nutives ! What answer could be invented more soothing to 
impatient irritability than *' fxiotnenttno, Sigwirtl^^ The 
Romans however ve too apt to tall into a sort of sing-song 
recitative, while the Tuscans — that is^ the lower orders-^ 
offend you with a guttural rattle, not unlike the Welsh. There 
is perhaps no country where the dialects vary more than in 
the different provinces of Italy. The language of Naples and 
the Blilanese is a sort of Rabylonish jargon, little better than 
gibberish. The origin of the Italian language baa. long been 
a subject of discussion. The literati of Florence are fond of 
tracing it up to Etruscan antiquity. We know that Etruria 
had a langiiage of its own» distinct from the Latin. This was 
the language in which the Sybil was supposed to have de- 
livered her oracles, and in which the augurs interpreted the 
mysteries of theur profession.. Livy says, *' UahBO auctons, 
vulgo turn Romanoi pwrot, aicvt nunc Gracis, ita Etnueis 
lileris erudiri solitos,*' This language is by some supposed to 
have continued to exist during the whole time of the Rom^nt, 
as the sermo wlgaris, the patoU, which was in common tUQ 
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amongst the peasantry of the country, while the Latin was 
eonfined to the higher classes and the capital— to the senate, 
the forum, the stage, and to literature. 

This opinion does not seem entirely destitute of probability. 
We haye liying evidence in our own island of the difficulty 
of changing the language of a peoplCi. In France, too, till 
within the last half century, the southern provinees were 
almost utterly ignorant of French ; and, even at present, the 
lower classes of the peasantry never speak French, but con- 
tinue to make use of a patois of the old Provencal language.. 

In like manner it is supposed by many that pure Latin was 
confined to the capital and to high life ; while the ancient 
Etruscan, which had an additional sqpport in being conse- 
crated to the service of religion, always maintained its ground 
as the colloquial patois of the greatest part of Italy. Thus, 
when Rome fell, the polished language of the capital fell with 
It ; but the patois of the common people remained, and still 
remains, in an improved edition, in the language of modem 
Italy. For, if this bQ not so, we must siippose, first, that the 
Etruscan \^as rooted out by the Latin, and that the Latin has 
again yielded in its turn to a new toogue. But innovations 
In language are the slowest of all in working their way ; and 
if the pure Latin of the alassics had ever been the colloquial 
language of the common people, some living evidence of it 
would anrely have been discovered, as we now find the an- 
cient language of the Britons lingering in the fastnesses of 
Wales and Cornwall ; but no information is handed down to 
ns by which we can ascertain when Latin was the common 
spoken langni^e of Italy, or at what period it ceased to eiist. 

SUU, however, on the other hands It is perhaps equally 
extraordinary that we should meet with no traces of this collo- 
quial patois in the writings of the ancients. Some allusion 
indeed is made by QuinUlian to the seirmo miUtaris, a dialect 
in use among the soldiery; but if the language of the common 
people was so distinct as it is supposed, it is strange that wc do 
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■ol find more dinet w^fiHS^^ of it; espeelally in the plays of 
Plautas, who, with his love of broad hemoiir, might naturally 
faaye been expected, after the eiample of Aristophanes, to hare 
cvaiM himself of soeh a sooree of the ndlcnlons^ And when 
•p» reads in modem Italian sach lines as the following, the 
parent languge seems to stand GonfiBmed in the identity of 
the resemblance : 



In mare irato, in snbita procolla 
fnvoeo te, Bostn benigina atcDa. 



Or> again. 



Yiyo in acerba pena, in mesto orrore, 
Quando te non imploro, in te non spero, 
Purissima Maria, et in sincero 
Te non adore, et in divino ardore. 

These lines, howererf were probably studiously composed, 
in this indiscriminate character ; and they might be counter- 
balanced by examples of early Roman inscriptions, which cer- 
tainly bear more affinity to the modern Italian tblm to the 
Latin ; and this would seem to show that the two languages 
might hayo existed and gone on progressively together. After 
considering therefore all that is urged by opposite writers on 
this subject, one is reduced to the conclusion of Sir Roger de 
Coyerley, of happy memory, — that much may be said on both 
sides. This much is certain, that at least the guttural accent 
of Tuscany is as old as Catullus, who has ridiculed it inpoe of 
his epigrams. 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando eomm^^ yellet 
bicere, et hinsidias, Arrius inaidias. 

i9th. An evening at FiesoU — which Is situated on a com- 
manding eminence, about three miles distant from Florence. 
The country is now in the highest beauty. Spring is the 
season for Italy. We hare little Spring or Summer in Eng- 
land, except in Thomson's Secuons. Climate, if it do not 
constitute the happineiiy Is a very important ingredlenf in the 
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egnfort of life. An ereniiif or niglit, in an ItalUn Tilta, at 
fhif aeason of nightingales and moonlight^ it a most delicioos 
treat Uow coold Shakspeare write as lie has done witboat 
haring been in Italy f Some of hit garden scenes breathe the 
very life of reality. And yet if be bad been here, I think he 
would not bare omitted all allosion to the fire-fly, a little fit- 
ting insect, that adds much io the charm of the scene. The 
whole gwden is illuminaled by myriads of these sparkling 
lights, spiinkled abont with m much profusion as spangles on 
a lady's gown. 

There is something driightftilly pleasant in the voluptuous 
languor which the soft air of an Italian evening occasions; 
and then the splendour of an Italian sun-set I I shall never 
forget the impression made upon me by a particular evening. 
The sun had just gone down, leaving the whole sky dyed with 
the richest tints of crimson, while the virgin suows of the 
distant mountains were sufifnsed with blushes of ** celestial 
rosy red;*' when, from an opposite quarter of the heavens, 
there seemed to rise another sun, as large, as bright, and as 
glowing as that which had just departed. It was the moon at 
the full ; and the illusion was so complete that it required 
some fi^w moments to convince me that I was not in Fairy 
iand. 

But one season is wanting; there is no interval between day 
and night ; and the ** sober livery** of grey twilight is here 
nnknown. Night, however, of which we know little in Eng- 
land, but as it is connected with fire and candle, is now the 
most channing period of the whole twenty-four hours ; and 
there are no unwholesome dews, no sore-throat-bringing 
damps, to disturb your enjoyment with fears of to-morrow's 
consequences. 

20th. Left Florence at day-obreak, travelling as before in a 
voitnAer's carriage ; indeed, liltle would be gained in point 
of speed by travelling post between this place and Bologna : 
fof tbe road is so hilly, that you mint neeemrily be limited to 
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M footpace. I WM slopped at the coftom-lMiiMe oa re-entefiBf 
tk% Papal dominioos, wliere tiiey obliged me to paj the full 
Taloe of a parcel of Aidiaii books, 'wfaidi I had with me, %mag 
mt tm order to receive the same again at the firontier cmtom- 
bonie when I sboold qnlt the Pope's dominions. . It was ex- 
pttined to me that this was mer^y intended as a necessary 
precaution ; fix it might be that I was a book-merchant, and 
wiahed to sell these books in the Pope's territories, witbont 
paying the entrance dnties. As flm aeemed no help for it, 
I was obliged to comply with the demand, and take the olfi- 
mt's word that the seep of paper be gave me would reprotece 
ny money at the opposite extremity of his Holiness** terri- 
iories. 

We slept at the half-way house between Floreiice and 
Bologna. 

21st. Wild romantic road . over the Apennines — ^recalling 
Ibe descriptions of Mrs. Radclifie in her Romance of Udolpho. 
Reached Bologna early in the morning. Grand fdte of Cof^ws 
ChrUti. All the streets were hung with satin, and covered 
in with splendid awnings, which on this occasion were of 
more use against the rain than the sun. 

One of the most striking ornaments of the town is John of 
Bologna's bronze Neptune, who presides over a fountain in 
the great square ; but there is a poverty of water, and Nep- 
tune seems here ont of bis element. 

28d. The more you travel the less you will rely upon the 
descriptions of guides and itineraries. There are no degrees 
Ip their descriptions, and all yon collect from them, in ge- 
neral, is the ignorance of tlie compilers. One of these com- 
pares the leaning lump of brick at Bologna, which looks like ^ 
the chimney of a steam-engine blown a littie ont of the perpen- 
dicular, to the gracefbl and elegant tower of Pisa. Bologna. 
U very rich in paintings ; tlie works of Guide, collected heie> 
have shown hhn to me in a new light, and have convinced 
me thati bad nothUterto formed afjost estimate of bis merit. 



ttera is c faroe and grandoor In tome of theM, of irhtoh Ao 
generality of his pictiirts gim little indlealion. The Criwi^ 
fbBkmy and the MoiMoarn of thti Ifmoemts, are specimens of 
the highest excellenoe of composition and eiecation.(l) 

It is necessary to come to Bologna, (o appreciate properly 
the excellence of Gnido, Domenichino, and the fraternity of 
Caned. The Ptrsecviion 9fth§ AUHgm$€8, hy Domenichtaio 
— « magnifloent picture. A Madonna, hy Lndovieo Garaoel 
— ex^lsitely elegant ; hut then it is the elegance and refine- 
amit of a woman of fiishlon. She is not the Madonna, snch as 
Baphael has represented her^ and snch as she will ever exist 
personUled In the imagination of him who has seen RaphaeFa 
pfetnres. A Trqn$figwcaion, by the same painter, an admirable 
totuc^pHMm of a sabject which, with reyerence to Raphael be 
it^oken, does dot seem adapted to painting. 

The CoeiUa of Raphael has, I suspeot, been retonched, and 
spoilt, at Paris* 

Bologna is a clean and well-built town ; though the arcades^ 
which project in front of the houses, giye it a heavy appear- 
ance. The fish-market is excellently arranged, with streaaae 
of water running through it, securing deanliness. ' 

This 'is a country famous for the excellence of its frogs, 
though the French alone bear the reproach of eating them ; if 
reproach there be in eating a very excellent dish. 

Tbe reproach might, perhaps, with more reason be directed 
against the prejudice that pit!vents us from STailing onrselvea 
sf the plentiful proyision which nature has put within our 
nsach. But I suppose nolfiing would induce the lower classed 
in England to have recourse to such means of subsistence, 
beweyer wholesome and nutritious. 

The fish-market was full of frogs, ready prepared for dress- 
ing, and trussed upon skewers; in the manner described in 

(i) The St. Peter and St. Paul, which is at Milan, is another 
•pecimen of Guidons beat manner. 
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tlM simile of ArioBto^ where he says, that sOrlaiido spitted h 
enemies upon his speari like frogs upon « skewer. 

After a long morning of pictore-gazing and sight-seeinj 
I contriyed to reach Tedo in the erening, dn my way 
Tenice* 

S3d« Halted at noon at Ferrara, a large doll dilapidat( 
town ; which contains nothing to interest or detain you, ni 
less yon can derlye pleasoie from yisiting the prison in whi 
Tasso was confined, and expectorating a few imprecatio 
against the tyranny of his oppressor ; though, perhaps, aft 
all, the more recent opinion may be better founded, tt 
Alphonso confined the insane poet out of pure good wiU. 

Reached Ponte Lago-scuro early in the eyeninif, the h 
town of the Papal territory ; where I was agreeably smrprie 
by the recovery of my deposit-money, without deduotioD^ 
difficulty ; and so good-by to the Pope and 'the Cardinal 
with whom Twish to part in charity and good humour; thoui 
it is difficult to presenre those feelings towards them, amii 
the constant vexations to which one is subjected in tfuvelH\ 
through their dominions. ' 

Quitted my carriage at Lago-scuro; and crossing the I 
which is here much like the Thames at Putney, agreed wi 
the Venetian courier for a place in his boat to Venice. T 
fare is 17 francs 25 cents ; and for this he not only convc 
yourself and your baggage a distance of 80 miles, but al 
provides a table for you on the way. 

Excellent lioat; the cabin fitted up wilh a Mettle on ea 
side the table, in which a seat was elbowed in for ea 
person. 

24th. On mounting the deck this morning at sun-rii 
1 found we had glided about forty miles down the stream 
the course of the night, and were at the gate of the lo< 
where we were to quit the Po, to enter a canal, which a 
nects this river with the Adige. From the height of the I 
it was judged unsafe to open the gate of the lock, for fear 
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ianndating the whole country; so that we were obliged tp 
wait till the courier from Venice arrived with his boat on the 
other side of the gate. 

. This occasioned a delay of fiye hours ; and when he did 
come, wo had to shift passengers and baggage on both sides^ 

We soon got into the Adigc ; after floating down which tar 
a few miles, we entered another canal, which brought us into 
one of the lagune that lead to Yenice. 

The accommodations of the passage-boat must be greatly 
unproved since Arthur Young's time, whose description had 
ahnost deterred me from venturing the experiment Every 
thing was well managed ; our courier gave us an admirable 
dinner, and at sun-set we cai^ht a glimpse of the domes of. 
Yenice, rishig out of the sea. 

It was midnight before we reached the post-ofQcc. 

25th. Breakihsted at a caf6 in the Piazza of St. Mark, 
After threading a narrow line of alleys, not half the width of 
tt^t of Granbonme, I came unexpectedly upon this grand 
square, the first sight of which is very striking. It would be 
difficult to compare it with any thing. It is unique; rich, 
venerable, magnificent The congregation of all nations, in 
their various costumes, who lounge under the purple awnings 
ofthecaf<6s— smoking, playing at chess, and quaffing coffee, 
add much to its embellishment, and arc in character with the 
buildings, where all orders of architecture seem jumbled to- 
gether. ' The cathedral certainly belongs to no single one ; it 
is of a mixed breed, between a Mahometan mosque aud a 
Christian church ; but, when it was built, the imaginations of 
the Yeoetians were fuH of Constantinople, and the glorious 
exploits of Dandolo. The famous horses which he brought in 
triumph to Yenice, as the trophies of his conquest of Constan- 
tinople, have again resumed their place over the portal of the 
cathedral. 

. Ill this age of scepticism, it is doubted whether these are 
indeed the famous horses of Lysippus which have made so 

i7 
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■laeh Boise In history, oonnecled ^Ik Jhe names of Nero, 
TVajan, and Gonstantine; and a passage n qooled from the 
Byzantine Fathers, to prove that 'they were cast al Chios, so 
late as ttie fourth century. Howerer this be, I think they ai^ 
scarcely worth thetronble that has heen taken ahont them, that 
Is, for any merits, they have as representations of horses; 
though, if their identity .he made out, they are great curiosities, 
as liistorical memorials of the rapacity of conquerors, and flie 
instahility of fortune. The ftshiim of hogging the mane, ugly 
as it is, may plead tlie example of these horses in its fayour. 
Tliey were reinstated in thefar former place at yentce, with 
great pomp and ceremony; and the Emperor Francis has re- 
corded, in a golden inscript||pi9 tiie robhery of .the French, 
and his own triumph : 

QUATDOR IQUORUM SIGNA A VINBTIS BTZAHTIO CAPTA, AD TIMP. 
D. MAI. A. R. 8. Vienr POSITA^QU^ HOSTILIS CUpblTAS A. MDCCCIII 
ABSTULERAT, FRAHC. l.IMP. PACiS ORH BATA TROPHAUM A. MBCCCXV 
VICTOR RSDUXIT. 

I rejoice that the horses have been restored, and that France 
has been made to disgorge all her plunder ; but they should 
not throw stores who live in a house of glass. The French 
had surely as much right to take them from Yenice, as Dan- 
dolo had to bring them thither ; in both cases. Is was hat the 
right otthe strongest. . 

Before the door of the cathedral stand three bare polesy 
where form^y the flags of Crete, Cyprus, and the Moiea, 
the three vassal kingdoms of the haughty republic, floated in 
Uie wind. 

26th. Though there is enough in the historical recoUeotionf 
of Venice to invest it with great interest, yet there is a further 
and more powerful fascination in its scenery, which is derived 
firom the magic illusions of poetry. 

At least, in my own case, I confess that I thought more of 
Shakspeare and Otway, Othello uadShylock^ Pierre and Jafller, 
than of Dandolo and all hit vietones. It is wpnderflil boar 
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jrioM aids the «fBBCt^poeliy. Went oyer Ibe Dnoal P«kce» 
' and lat in tbe mat of tlie Doge. The hiffl, where the lenato 
used to as8eDil>le, remainf in iti aiir4ent state. The chamber 
ia which the £miioiis Council of Ten held their meetings waft 
conyerted by Napoleon into a Gonrt of Cassation. 

The hall of the general assembly is now a library, whero- 
there are some beautiful remains of ancient sculpture. Th» 
npt of Ganymede is an eiquisite little morsel, and is thought 
to be the work of Phidias himselt Ledi and her Swan is a 
kijim in the same taste. It is surprising that the French, who 
Ipww ao well what to steal, should have oyerlooked two arti- 
cles tkat might haye been so easUy carried away* 

The flhaons lion's mouth is destroyed. The Bridge of Sighs». 
U PomU sM SoMj^H^ oonnects the ducal palace with the stale- 
prises Criminals were brought through a coyered way oyer 
this bridge, from their dungeons, to the tribunal of the Council 
of Ten. Criminal proceedings are still carried on in secret,^ 
aad I saw to-day a man being conducted ImksIl to prison after 
trial, through the coyered passage oyer the Bridge of Sighs. 

It is inqiqssible to walk through tbeae splendid chambers^ 
decorated with pictures commemointing the most brilliant 
ichieyements, and the most signal examples of the ancient 
power and glory of the Venetian republic, without feeling 
sorrow for its present condition. The only consolation the 
people seem to feel is something like King Arthur's in Tom 
Thumb, who congratulateft himself that he has at least outliyed 
all his neighbours : 

'* Tlias all our pack upon the floor is cast, 
And my sole boast is, that I die the last.'* 

Thus, the Venetians appeal with triumph to their fourteen 
aenturies of power ; a longer duration than that ef^oyedby 
aay other people on record. Fourteen centuries were indeed 
a pretty long reign; but,, in fect» the republic had ceased to 
exist before the inyasion o^ the French. Napoleon gaye the 
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eot9> de grace, bat the life of fhe (Dommoawetllh was already 
expiring^. The goTenunent had degenerated into an oligar- 
cbical tyranny, of al| tyrannies the most detestable ; and oie 
people had nothing 'left to fight for. It is ever thus; for It 
seems that there is in all goyemments a tendency to abnse, 
and it ought perhaps rather to excite svprise that Yenioe en- 
dured so long, than that she fell at last. 

The DOge and his priyy -council yielded witlioat a struggle 
at the first approach of the enemy ; and instead of dyfaig 
<' with harness on their -back," they betrayed the interests <^ 
their eoontiry, to make fayonrable terms for themselyes with 
the conqueror. Junot dellyered Buonaparte's threatening let- 
ter to the Doge himself in connoQ ; thus insulting him to his 
fiice by the grossest breach of the laws t>f the republic In the 
last scene of all, the Doge had the baseness to propose, and the 
Grand Council had the baseness to consent to, a still more dis- 
gracefhl compliance with the demands of Buonaparte ; who 
insisted, as a preliminary condition to a treaty, that the three 
State Inquisitors and t||e nayal commander, who had alone 
evinced courage to do th^r duty in the defence of tlieir country, 
should, for this very performance of their duty, be arrested and 
brought to trial. 

A few days afterwards, the Doge and the Council, in firil 
assembly, with pusillanimous unanimity, yoted their own ab- 
dication. Such was the last inglorious> act of a republlo thait 
had endured for fourteen hundred years— <' Oh, lame and 
impotent conclusion!** 

Thus fell the Republic of Yenice ; and when it republic does 
foil, she falls like Lqcifer, never to rise again. If there had 
been no hostility on the part of the great ones of the world to 
the re-establishment of her free goyemment, I believe it would 
have been impossible to find in Venice that life-blood of publie 
spirit, which is necessary to restore animation and energy to 
the body politic of a commonwealth. • A republic indeed can- 
not be restored; it is a eonstitidtion that most be claimed and 
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wcm bj tlMi spirit and dMirage of tb* people UMmwlyes, and 
wbere tbefle ifiialities ai».wanting» a republic would not be 
JPMlntalned if it were restored. It is not every people tbat is 
fit to be free ; and Machiayel bas long^ ago pronounced, tbat 
to make a senrile people firee is as difficult a task as to make a 
free people slaves. ' 

fi7tb. Established myself at the Akhw^ Favretti, near tbe 
fntnd ducal palace, commanding a fine view of the sea. I 
ihottld preler this in all respects to either of tbe two great 
hotels, eren if it bad not many recommendations on the score 
sf economy. I giye my landlord seven firancs per day; for 
which I have an excellent room, with breakfhst and dinner^ 
both good of their kind. Venice abounds in all sorts of fish : 
mdlet, thunay^ an excellent variety of the sturgeon, and the 
A. Pietro, or, as it is sometimes called, /{ Janitore, from which 
is derived our own corruption of John Dory* 

X lour amongst chyirches and palaces; but I am tired of 
churches as curiosities to be stardll at; and, having seen St. 
Peter's, I shall content myself with the maxim of omne mc^uM^ 
cotUmti in ie minus, and be satis^pd with my own parish 
church for the rest of my life. 

Venice is rich in the worlds of her own Titian ; his two most 
celebrated pictures are the Jtfarf|rrdom of a St, Peter, not the 
Apostle, in die 6hurch of SL John and St. Paul* Mud the At- 
luijpff on ^ike ^irgin, in the academy. 

Connoisseurs have lavished encomiums upon these prodoc- 
tioi|s of Titian in the grand style of composition, but I confess 
I like him better when he confines himself to " the primrose 
^th of dalliance;'* for it is in the representation of the soft 
and the beautifnU embdlished with all tbe rich and glowing 
varietlDS of colour, that he seems to follow the bent of his 
genius, and to paint eon amore. There m also many splendid 
Works of Paul Veronese and of Tintoretto.'' 

Visited the Arsenal, where there were accommodations for 
Utailding six and' thirty ships of war, under cover; but the 

VI. 
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ships and the omnmerce of Yeoice haTe Tairished with its free* 
dom. There is now scarcely a cockboat in the harbonr. The 
▼ulgar are taught to believe that England abstained from exer- 
cising her influence in procuring the restoration of the republic, 
from feelings of commercial jealousy. Nobody seems to doid>t 
our power to haye effected this good work, both in the case ol 
Venice and of Genoa ; but if it were really in our power, it is 
indeed difflcult to account for our supineness. All commercial 
considerations would haye prompted us to further this me*- 
sure ; 'fbr, excluded as our manufactures are from the conti- 
nental States, at least, as far as the governments can exclude 
them, it would have been greatly to the advantage of England 
that free commercial states should have been established at 
Venice and Genoa, which would have afforded channels ol 
communication for the introduction of English goods to the 
whole south of Europe. Austria would willingly, if she could, 
exclude all English manu&ctures ; but the effect of her rigor- 
ous prohibitions is to put (hat money into the pockets of the 
custom-house offloers, which she would otherwise receive her- 
self in the diape of duties, The bribery of the custom-house 
has been reduced to a regular system, and the insurance of the 
safe arrival of goods at Vienna is negotiated upon an accurate 
calculation of these expenset. ' 

In the evening I mounted to the top of St. Mark's tower, 
where Galileo used to. hold commerce with tjie sides. It com- 
mands a fine panoramic view of Venice, and shows yon all the 
details of this wonderful town, which rises out of the waters 
like the ark of the deluge. 

The height of the tower is about 330 feet, and when you 
look down to the busy crowds below in St. Mark's Place, they 
look like bees in a hive or ants in a molehill, crawling about 
without any apparent object 

28ih. The gondolas afford a pleasant lounging mode of 
moving about Venice. These light sharp-beaked boats glide 
along with great rapidity. In the middle of them is a sort of 
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tented cabin, coyered with a hlack cloth awning, which gires 
ihcm a Tery funereal appeaiwice. This unfyereal black colour 
was imposed by a sumptuary law of the Republic, to check 
the eitrayagant expense in which it had become the fashion to 
indulge in fitting up these yessels. At night they carry lanterns 
attached to the prow and stem, and the eifect of these lights^ 
scudding along in all directions, while the yessels that carry 
tbem are inyisible, is yery pleasing. 

TheriB are only eight horses in Venice : four are of bntas, 
•yer the gate of the cathedral, and the other four are aliye in 
Lwd Byron's ttable^ The little island of Lido affords room for 
a shcnrt canter. The Venetian women are superb ; there is 
MMnething peculiarly bewitching in theift air and gait ; but, I 
belieye,. they are but little changed since the time of lago, and 
that still 

" In Venice they da let Heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show theii husbands." 

Walked upon the Rialto ; if .no more were included under 
(his name than the single arch across the canal, the congre- 
gation of merchants, before whom Antooio used to rate Shy- 
lock, must haye been a small one; nor. could Pierre well haye 
chosen a worse place for " his^eyening walk of meditation." ■ 

The fiict is, howeyer^ that the little island which formed the 
cradle of Venice, where the first church was- built by the fugi- 
tiyes from the persecution of . AttiU, was called Riya-alta, or 
Rialto. Here too was the Exchange where the merchants- met 
In process of time, the bridge leading to this island was called 
the Rialtpy and has at last become the sole proprietor of the 
name* 

In the eyening to the Opera. Venice is the land of late 
hours: the scene in. St Mark's EUace at midnight is more gay 
and animated than at any.hour. of the day ; and it is after the 
opera that eyening parties and eonverMosioni conunence. Xhe 
gondoliers no longer, sing the yenes of Tasso ; but you are fre- 
quently regaled wiib beautiful music from parties of dilettanti 
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muticianf. I ought to record, as an inslaiice of the ohlf^ng 
ciYilttj of the Italians^ that I met a lereiiadiDf party in a gon- 
dola to-night, singing very beantifvDj to their gnitars the songs 
of a favourite opera. Supposing they were professional people, 
and mider the idea that I was to make them a recompense, I 
detained them half an hoor, and it was not till tbey explained 
their refusal of any remuneration, that I found it was a noble* 
man's family returning from an excursion to Padua. 

The cafi§8 in the Place of St.MariL are brilliantly lighted, and 
you might fancy, when you see it for the first time, that It 
was a gala night of extraordinary occutrmiee. The shops 
under the arcades are very handsome, particularly those of 
jewellery. One of the principal manufactures is that of gold 
chain, which is brought to the greatest perfection. The price 
of the chain is in proportion to its diminutiveness. I gave 
twenty francs for a small specimen, not more than an inch and 
a half long, of the ne phu ultra of this manufiicture: it is 
worked With the aid of microscopic glasses, and seems to bo 
the absolute minimum of all that is little. 

29th. I was awakened from my dreams of poetry this 
morning by a sharp east wind firom the Adriatic ; bringing "witli 
it, as usual to me, cough and fever, attended with most oppres- 
sive defluxion upon the lungs. What a miserable thing it is 
to 4epend upon the whid for the power to breathe f-^especialiy 
at Venice, where you are not allowed to take what jrtiysic yoa 
please without the assistance of a physician. I -sent a prescrip- 
tion to a druggist, and though the strongest ingredient in it 
was paregoric elixir, the answer he relumed "wae^ that h^ 
might not sell so potent a potion without medical sanction. 

1 thought of Romeo's apothecary; but my friend was lesa 
compliant than his, for he persisted in his refusal ; and as I 
was equally resolute not to comply with his condition, I 
must have.^ne without my draught, which perhaps would 
have been the best course of all, if my friifnd the Tice-Gonsui 
had not supplied me froHMhe consular medicine-chest. 
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Passed the morning at tiie Annenian eonyent ; a Tery Inter- 
estiiig establislimenty where, so loof as the present librarian. 
Father Paschal Aucher, a man of great teaming, Tery exten- 
siye knowledge of the world, and most amiable manners, con- 
(iniies in office, a few hoars may he passed most agreeably. 

Went afterwards to the Gampo di S. Maria R>rmosa to see 
the house of the ** proud PriuH^** which still belongs to the 
family of that name. The east wind continues with such biting 
severity, that I feel I cannot stay here, and so, to-morrow— 
'< 1 moat away toward Padua." 

30th. Left Yen&ce in the courier's boat, and arriyed at 
Padoa in the evening. The Voyage is dull and uninteresting. 
The banks of the Br^ita are just high enough to prevent your 
view of the country, without possessing any beauty in them- 
selves to render them interesting. 

I found the apothecaries at Padua more accommodating than 
at Venice ; and if I had been inclined to swallow poison, I 
should have met with no obstruction. 

31st Engaged vrith a vetturino for a place in hl» carriage to 
Milan. I should have, as usual, engaged a small carriage to 
myself, . but the pleasure of this mode of travelling depends 
much up<m the state of the weather, and the character of the 
scenery through which you pass. In the present case, the 
rain is pouring, down in torrents; and tha plain of Lombardy 
offers JK> great promise of picturesque beauty ; so that I prefer 
studying life and manners in the inside of a vetturino*s coach. 
By tjhe way, th^e vetturini are the greatest scoundrels upon 
earthy excepting perhaps the jackals or finder&,{i) who hunt 
down their prey for. them. This is a regular profession in all 
the towns of Italy ; and a tribe of these fellows is constantly 

( 1 ) The Italian designation of the 'finder is Sensale. He fleeQes 
the Vettunno without mercy ; and m some of the petty states the 
latter is obiiged to have recourse to him, and not allowed to make 
liis litargain for himaell; the Sensale being the agent of the PoUce, 
vl^o must aU^.haxt their- share of the plunder. 



■ 

oo the kM^-oHt for tray^aen, vihom they cheat ef oewse a§ 
much as they can ; for tlMir own inrofit comisls of lo maeh 
per cent, upon the bargain tftey inake ib behalf of their em- 
ploycTs. 

My eonpaBioDS are a ct*deT«it captain of infimtry in the 
army of the kin^om of Italy, who had senred in Spain for 
many years, and wha retired in iHsgusl when his oountry was 
«ub|ected to the fOTemment of Anstria, and two Italian tadies 
of the negoziante class. We halted in the erening at Yicema. 
The rain prerented my attempthng to see any thing, bnt I con- 
sole myself with hoping that there was nothing to aee. 

June UC Another day of rain. My military oenpanion Is 
a yery intelligent man, and we hare had mnch friendly dis- 
cussion on all sufajeds except politics— or, I shonld rather say, 
except military topics. It is truly proroking, after the achieve^ 
moita of the English at Waterloo, that their conntrymeB should 
liaYe to fight the battle oyer again, as one eyttr kaa to do when 
the subject is cimyassed out of England* 

The truth in this, as in most cases, will be irand to Ue in. 
the middle; between the exaggerated pretensions oftheBng^ 
lisb, who insist upon haying gained a complete yictory, and Hk 
ridiculous extrayaganciesof the French, who would wish to talk 
thems^Tes and all the world into a belief that, i^ the Prussiaas- 
had not robbed them of their prey, they should haye annihi* 
^jted the Euglish. A calm retrospect oi the objects tiiat the 
two leaders proposed to themsehes will^ I think, show clearly 
liow the question really stands between the English and the 
french, without embarrassing it with tlie PmsBian co-operatioBk 

Napoleon's object was to carry the English army by stonii» 
and thus gain Brussels before the anriyal of the Pruseians; he 
pointed out the road to his soldiers with exultation — he tri- 
nmphed by anticipation in the' idea that, at last, he had got 
the English within his gripe ; ** Ah! pour le coup je les tieM 
dono^ ces Anglau;'' and so confident was he of success, that 
be had prepared printed proclamations, dated team the noytl 
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palwB at Bnmels. The Duke of Wellington's object seesft 
to iMiTe iKen sinply to prment thto, by sUindin|r hig i^and, 
and keepings the enemy at bay till he tbould be joined by bii 
aUy. 

Thii IS aU that the IhriEe of Wellington prcHMMod to bimself 
to do^ and this is what he did do mort completely and triumphr 
atly, preprio marU. It is to the hatiof repnlsed the enemy, 
and defeated his object, that the claims of the English shonM 
be Umited; and thto is claim enongh. Then come the 
Prosiians, and conyert this repolse. into a rout ; and now, 
those who ran away woold fiun hope that between the English 
and the PmsBians— *as in the (M Ule of the stools^-the glory 
of the day may rest upon neither. 

The efening cleared up as we approached Verona, the en- 
Tfroos ef which are beaatifol ; and the town itself has a gay 
and pleasing appearance. 

The amphitheaire has saffeied little from the lapse of cen-* 
tories, and it serves as an eip&anatory key to the great Colisenm 
at Rome. I hare obsenred hwe again, that the mind is morA 
impnssed with the grandeor of what it has seen, by a sobso- 
qneal comparison of its recollections with smaller objects of 
the same kind, than by the actual contemplation of the objeeta 
themsehres. Thus, the amphitheatre of Verona has made me 
more sensible of the prodifious scale of the Coliseum, than I 
was when within the walls of the Coliseum itself. 

I went in the erening (o the theatre ; but the bouse was 
dull, daifc, and dirty ; and the audience seemed to come with 
any other object rather to hear the play, for they talked among 
tbemselYes as loud as the actors on the stage. 

When there is no sympathy between the actor and the audi- 
ence, nothing can be more tiresome than a play. The re-action 
is wanting to giye it spirit; for when a play goes off well, it 
is, I belicye, because tlie audience bring at least one-half the 
enteHainmont along with them. 

2nd. Halted to breakfast at Dem^ttMo^ on the bank of the 
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Lago tUGarda. On the island in the lake are the remains of 
GatuUos*8 Tilla. We -were no^ passing oyer the scenes of 
Buonaparte^s Italian campaigas> and my military companion 
vas Tcry eloquent in the praise of the ci-deyant Emperor. It 
is trnly surprising to witness the enthusiasm of feeling which 
this man has excited in his foyonr amongst those Who have 
served under him. My companion spoke of the effect of his 
appearance on the field of battle, in its infioence upon the 
spirits of his army, as something supernatural. No man could 
ever act the hero hetter when it suited his purpose; and no 
man ever attained in greater perfection the art of gaining that 
ascendancy over his followers which constitutes the spell that 
strong minds hold oyer weak ones. 

He seems to have had a very happy knack in speaking as 
well as acting the $ubUme. The captain gave me two' instances 
of this kind. At the hattle of Lodi, there was a battery of the 
enemy which was making dreadful havock aAwagst the French 
ranks, and repeated: attempts had been made to sttMin -it in 
Cton. An officer oame to Buonaparte to repteaent to him the 
importance of making another attempt to silence it; when he 
pnt himself at the head of a party, exclauning Qu*elleie taUel 
and carried it by storm. On another occasion he was giving 
some impracticable orders, which were humbly represented to 
him to be impossible; when he bunt out — (kmment ? ce mot 
n'est pas Francois, The most remarkable featnre in the cha^ 
racter of this strange being is his inconsistency ; displaying, as 
he does, at different times, the most opposite extremes of great 
and little— magnificence and meanness. This inconsistency^ 
however, is sufficiently explained by his utter want of fixed 
principles of right and wrong. What can be expected from 
him who laughs at religion, and does not even possess a sense 
of honour to keep htm steady in the path of greatness ! Sel^ 
isbness seems to have been the foundation of his system, tite 
only principle which he acknowledged ; and this will recon- 
cile all the apparent inconsistencies of 'his conduct. Every 
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thiii^ wi|f ri^ht to him ihat condaced to his own i&temt, by 
any meanSy^howeveT wroBg ; and as his mind seems to haTe 
had the power of expanding with his situation, so it had an * 
eqnal power of contracting again; and he conld at once dei- 
K&id tnm. the elevation of his throne to the pettiest considera- 
tions . connected with bis altered condition; accommodating 
himself in a moment to all the yariations of fortune. In a , 
word, he was the Garrick of the great stage of the world, who 
conld plaj the leading part in imperial tragedy— carrying ter- 
ror Mkd pity into all bosoms — and re-appearing in the part of 
Scmb in the aAer-pieoe, with equal truth and fidelity of repre- 
sentation. We might admire the equanimity of such a ton- 
perament, if we did not find it associated with such a selfish 
and exclnsiye attention to his own personal safety as robs it t>f 
all clafms to our applause. After all, he is a truly extraordi- 
nary being-^a wonderful creature, furnishing the most cnrichit 
subject for examination to those who, abstractedly from all 
the national and political liBelings of the present time, can con- 
sider him merely as a singular phenomenon, an anomalous 
Tarlaly in the strange history of human nature. 

Whaterer u>e may thinic of him jn England, he is the great 
idol of adoration in this.country. The people carry a little 
bronze image of him, like a Roman household god, in their 
waistcoat pockets, which they kiss with every mark of affec- 
tion; and yet tMs very people helped to pull down the statues 
of the Emperor at his abdication. How is this to be explained, 
and what could have been the charms of Napoleon's dominion? 
It it the natural fickleness of mankind? or is it that the people 
were taught to believe, when Napoleon should be put down, a 
better order of things would be established; but finding now 
(bat though he has lost every thing tAeyhave gained nothing, 
a re-action has taken place in pnUio opinion, and the senti- 
ment in his favour is increased by mixing up their own disap- 
pointment along with it 

The Austrians^rule Italy with a rod of iron, or, as the Ita- 

18 
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lians tty, tbey rale it as if they were to lie tamed out i 
tesiioii to-morrow. The conscripUon, tlie taies, tin 
eiclusion of English mami&ctiiros, are idl contiaued, a 
manner in which their oppreMors eierciae their rah 
ofiensire to the Italians as its qiirit. They are uttcrij 
oat the suavUer inmodo^ which made the French indiri 
popular in spite of their oppressions, and the Italians i 
^peak of the Ted$$eki as la hrutta genU.{i) 

It is impoflsibie not to sympathiie with the Italians ii 
oomplainis; but the domestic jealoosy of one anothc 
exists amongst the diflSerent States, will stand in the way 
general effort to throw off the foreign yoke wUch galls tl 
seyerely, to say nothing of that softness of character, app 
ing to imbecility, which seems to incapacitate them firoi 
taining the perils oC sach a straggle. Theagh there is 
more firmness of tone in the character of the northern t 
the sottlhern inhabitants of Italy, yet my companion iny 
with vehement bitterness against the qiathy of his co 
men ; and his constant prayer was, that the Anstrians 
carry their tyranny so far, as to inflict daily a hundred 
of the butinado upon erery Italian, expressing his willii 
lo be the first to submit to this discipline. Upon my i 
him what be meant, he explained, that he thought thi 
nothing less than this, might rouse his counbrymen to a g 
insurrection, to free Italy from the intolerable oppress 
their German masttfs. 

The spirit of the Austrian goternment was signall, 

(i) The popular scntimcDt was strongly manifested durii 
late visit of the Emperor of Austria to his Lorabardo-Vc 
dominions. The emperor was at the Opera at Venice, with l 
Louisa, the wife of JDIapoleon. The audience were clamor 
their applause, and so particular in directing; it to the ex-en 
that, as the best way of appeasing the tuomlt, Maria-Louisa q 
the theatre. The audience, howerer, rose with her, and a 
panied her home, leaving the Emperor of Austria 

** With a beggarly account of empty boxes.^' 
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pUyedy in confeiTiiig upoD a Gtrman the Archbtohopric of 
Milan, the highest ecctesiaiUcal preferment in their Italian 
territory, and worth about 8000L per annom. 

. We haye had some taste of the rigour of their police, in the 
yexations eiamination of our passporta^and baggage at etery 
town through which we haye passed. 

The captain replies to all my sallies of impatience, by a sig- 
■ifieant riirug, adding, with a sort of sarcastic submissiA t6 
Ms lot-^F« vietii ! and then exclaiming with an indefinable 
expression, 

" Exoriare utiqiut nottits ex osaibm ultor!** 
We arriYed late in the evening at Brescia^ 

3d. Otf again at sun-rise. It perhaps may he reckoaed 
among the adyantages of trayelling with a yoiturier— 'Wlth 
whom ** lujcet,^ §anmi I" is a standing order of the day^-that 
it soon accustoms you to rise at day-bvealK without elTort or 
fiitigue. Nothing can be more uninteresting than the dull flat 
plda of Lombardy, where there is. little to please any eye but 
tbe eye of the agriculturist The land indeed is as rich and fiti 
as land can be, yielding four hay-haryests in the year. Be- 
sides, the whole plain is almost one continued yineyard, and* 
the yine is not here the little dwarfish plant tliat it is in other 
places, but is trained to hang from tree to tree in rich festoons,. 
as it is described by Virgil. 

The mulberry is the common tree of the soil, which is cnl- 
tiyated rather for the sake of the leayes than the fruit. These 
are stripped off, as soon as they arriye at maturity, to feed the 
silk-worms. This operation had just been performed, and the 
poor naked trees looked wofully out of fashion, at this season, 
when eyery scrub of a bramble is dressed out in a new suit of 
green liyery ; but nature soon proyides another set of leayes> 
and the silk- worms get a second haryest 

Our yetturino crawled along more sluggishly than usual, 
and we had nothing to interest us in the way of novelty, but 
eccasional fields of liceK which were a new sight to me. 
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Halted for the night at Garavaggio. 

4th. YWe le Roil My female companioDS^^talked a great deal 
to-day of England and of Epglish manners^ They made the same 
charge against ns which is made by all the world, of pride and 
hauteur. In the course of our toufe to-day, we saw a cha- 
riot at a distance advancing towards us. The ladies clapped 
their hands together and cried out Eceolo ! Eceolo ! Inglesi t 
Ingl^i ! I asked them how they knew at such a distance to 
what nation the carriage belonged, when they laughingly 
pointed to the. female domestic on the box. They cannot see 
the propriety of the distance which is preserved between Eng- 
lish masters and their domestics— especially female domestics. 
The sight of a female posted on'lhe outside of the vehicle 
shocked their notions of the deference and courtesy due to the 
sex — all considerations of rank out of the question — and was 
ednsidelred by them as an unpardonable act of high-treason 
against the'divUie right of womanhood ;- nor could I make them 
imderstand that the Abigail was probably better pleased" to 
accompany her fellow servant on the box, than to be admitted 
inside, subject to the constraint arising out of unequal aasocia- 
fidiL 



CHAPTER XI. 



Mlian^ — Lake of Gome — Lago Maggiore —Borroinean Isles— 
Simplon Road— Goitres— Cretins — Clarens— Chillon — Iniin^a- 
tion at Martigny — Mont St. Bernard — Lake of Geneva— Laa- 
sanne. 

The approach to Milan is very grand; as soon as you pass 

the gate you enter a noble street, as broad as Piccadilly, with a 

wide trottoir on each side for foot-passengers. All this id the 

work of the French. 

f- Established myself at the Albergo Imperiale, where I have 



engaged to give niae fraic* per day tor my rooms, breakftfti 
and dinnerl 

There U somethiog disagreeable at first to English feelings 
in making a previoas bargain for your entertainment at an 
imi ; bat it is the only way of securing yourself from a greater 
gril — ft final dispute. Those to whom economy is an object 
will find their adyantagc in this practice ; for if the innkeeper 
Vmade to understand that you do nottrairel en grand Seigneur, ^ 
as the great mass of English are supposed to ^6, he will mode- 
rate his demandl to your own terms, rather than allow you 
to seek another inn. Amongst the minor mortifications of a 
limited purse, there are few more disagreeable than the neces- 
sity it imposes of attending to considerations from which the 
rich man is exempt Wbat'» to pay ? is the only que^lio^ ^ 
need ask upon fiis trayels— -and the answer to Jiim is of small 
importance. 

5th. The Cathedral; A nmo cathedral, Especially if it be 
built of white marble as is the case at Milan, is an ugly staring 
thing. In the inside there Is a curious subterranean chapel, 
in which the body of the Patron Saint, Charles of Borromeo,. 
i». deposited. He was one of the best and most amiable men 
of his time, and was committed quietly to the peace of the 
graye, amidst the respect and regret cf his contemporaries. 
Some twenty years after his deatb, howeyer, bis canonization 
took place; upon which his body was remoyed from its 
former tenement, and deposited in state in this splendid tomb; 
where he is now exhibited as a spectacle to eyery curious, 
stranger at so much a-head. This little chapel is all gold and 
nlyer, and the saint himself, arrayed in splendid robes, is laid 
in a case of transparent crystal. The foce isyistble, "grinning 
horribly a ghastly smile,*' as if he felt the bitter sarcasm con- 
yeyed by the contrast of his present situation with the motto 
of his life^HumilUat I 

Went to the libit ; where you may see in a few minutes- the 

18. 
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whole process of coining, ttom the rongh- bar of silyer to the 
finished piece of money. 

The whole of the machinery is worked hy water ; that part 
of it which stamps- the impression works 1500 piec^ in an 
hour. The last act of the process is Torifying the coin. The 
halance used for this* purpose is so delicately constnicted, thil 
the> eightrhundredth part of a grain is sufficient to turn the 
scale. ' 

JNapoleoU' certainly excelled nil the world in money-making. 
His- Italian coin is perfect, at once handsome, commodious, 
and intelligible, and this last article is of great use to a stranger. 
In our own imitation of this coinage, how is a slranger-to 
know that a shilling is a shilling, except by inspiration ? In* 
the Italian Mint, the coin speaks Gnr itielf^ and the yalue i» 
inscribed on it in legible characters- 

They still continue to stamp the gold pieces of forty and. 
twenty flriBCS, and the silyer pieces of fiye francs, with the 
image of Napoleon. 
. The coinage of the smaller money is discontinued. 

6th. Droye to the Piazza Ca$tello, where there waa a re- 
yiew of Austrian troops. The General rode on the groundv 
attended by hi» staff most sumptuously caparisoned. The in- 
fiintry were all padded out about the chest, and screwed in 
about the waist; according to the fitshion that has sprung up, 
of improying Nature's modeL — '' Heayen has giyen us one 
shape, and we make ourselyes another." «- 

From hence I went to the Amphitheatre of Napoleon, capa- 
ble of containing 40,000 persons ; the seats are cut out of the 
shelying bank, and are coyered with liying turf. Here were 
giyen, in imitation of the games of antiquity, splendid fi§tes, 
with horse and chariot races, and naumachia. There are 
ehannels constmcted for filling the area of the- Amphitheatre 
with water. 

A grand ga!a is now in preparatioli,.to celebrate in the same 
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place the birth-day of the present Vice-Roy, an Arcb(h]ikel*of 
Austria. At the fiirther extremity of the town, at the com- 
mencement of the Simplon route, is the unfinished arch oC 
Triumph, which was <^igned to record the glory of NapoleoD* 
The 5af -relief ornaments were all finished) representing his 
ficfories oyer, the Austrians; the surrender of General Afeck, 
and his own triumphal entry into Milan ; and these things 
still remain, as if Austria thought the piece was not over, and 
that there might yet be 

. *< A rare fifth act to crown this huffing pla),** 

when these decorations would be called for. 

Leonardo da Vinci's famous picture of ^ Lcist Supper, iu 
the refectory of the conyent of the Madonna delle Grazie, is 
almost gone. The magnlQcent copy of it in mosaic, which 
was undertaken under the auspices of Napoleon, is finished ; 
but it has been sent off to Vienna ! The eicelleneieB of this 
great work, howevery will still live in the admirable engray- 
ing of MorgheUk 

Lounged in the eyening in the public gardens, which form 
an agreeable promenade. Here is a theatre without a roof, 
^pen to the hearens, where an Italian tragedy was performed. 

One is so accustomed to stage lights, thaX a play by day-light 
strikeM)ne as a monstrous performance. And indeed, all pre- 
)odk;e out of the question, day-light destroys entirely the illu- 
sion of the scene ; at least as long as the scenes arc made of 
palntisd canyass, and the actor*s dresses of tags and tinsel. 
' If the stage were Indeed the marble palace that it is made 
to represent, as was probably the case in the ancient theatres, 
if -we may judge firom the marble of the proscenium that still 
remains, and if every other decoration ** savoured equally of ■ 
the reality'* — the light of day and of truth might be safely ad- 
mitted. 

The play was dreadfully dull, and the actors '*- imitated 
nature most abominably.' * 
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*Ia the eYening I went to the theatre of Marionettes, a yery 
clever exhibition, where poppets of lour feet high moTed ahout, 
and performed «11 the action of the scene \^ith gr«at spirit and 
propriety, while the yoioes were snpplj^ by persons fron be- 
hind the scene ; so that of the two entertainments it would be 
foir to say, that in the one the puppets acted like men, and in. 
the other the men acted like puppets. 

7th. Cold wet day. Italian gossips. Uniyersal outcry against 
the ** paternal government* of Auslria»,iy the way, this cant 
phrase seems to be ^Appropriated, as if in a spirit of mockery, 
to the yery worst goyemmcnts in Europe ; unless, indeed, it 
be taken from the old fldage of "he who spareth the rod 
spoileth the child,'.' which seems to be the leadhig maxim of 
the paternal goyemments, in their conduct to their subject 
states. Engaged a yetturino for t^iQMity francs a- day, to carry 
Bie to Lausanne, by any route I dwuld choose, and to pay my 
board and lodging expenses on the road. 

8ih. Rose at day-break; bnt my yetturino showed the 
caitifT so strongly at the yery first steff, by a breach of hi» 
agreement, that I was obliged to determine my contract with 
him at once. <■ 

Breakfasted at -a cafg adjoining my hotel. Some iioon> 
afterwards, in an opposite quarter of the town, I missed my 
purse, containing about seyenty Napoleons, which was «U the 
money I had in the world. Rememliering that I had taken it 
Out at breakfast, I immediately ml out on my return to the 
cafe, tliough with yory little expectation of recoyering it As 
I walked along, I bethought me of the f^bysiognomy of the 
waiter, and drew the most unfayourablc conclusions from tlie 
knayish expression which I began to recollect in it; and then 
I arranged the best mode of conducting my queries, with a 
yiew to arriye at the truth, in spite of the lies which I took 
it for granted I should haye to encounter. Upon entering the 
cafd, howeyer, before I had spoken a word, he adyanced 
towards me with my purse in his hand, saying, JSseo, Signorc I 
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I record thiiSy as one of the many but perhaps the strongest 
instance that I haye met 'with, of the honesty of the Kalian 
people. Thirlad might haye taken my purse without the pos^ 
sibility of detection y and almost without suspicion; for num- 
bers of persons were then breakfasting in the room, and many 
etiiers must haye entered it during the time of my absence ; 
and the confusion' and crowd of an Italian cafi^ would haye 
made it the easiest tfating in the world for any one to take 
up the purse with the newspaper that I left with it on the 
table. 

Went in the eyening to the thealie, where Alfieri's tragedy 
of Mirra was performed. The subject is reyolting ; but Alfleri 
has managed it with great skill, and in the representation there 
is nothing to disgust. On the contrary, I haye seldom seen a 
Tragedy where the distress is more affecting. The actress who 
played Mirra did it to the life; her first entrance told the 
whole story of the play ; and the part is so managed as to ex- 
cite pity and sympathy for Mirra, in spite of the odious passion 
of which she is the yictim. If terror and pity be the objects of 
tragedy, the part of Mirra is admirably contrived to excite 
both these feelings in the highest degree ; for, while you shiid- 
dflr at the terrible workings and* fearful energy of her passion, 
4he struggles of her- own native innocence of mind, and the 
horror with which she regards herself, make the strongest 
appeal to your compassion. 

They manage their theatres better, in one respect at least, 
than we do in England. The hour of commencement, in- 
ateiad of being the same all the year round, varies with the 
season, and the curtain does not rise till the sun has set. 

9th. Haying accidentally encountered a voiturier, whose 
carriage and appointments are better than usual, I havo^^n- 
gaged him to carry me, and me alone, whithersoever I will, 
for twenty francs a-day; which is to include the common 
expenses on the road. My first stage has been to Como^ end 
I have passed the day on the lake, enjoying all the pleasure 
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that a fine landscape can gfiye.. Wbat that pleasure is w«ald, 
perhaps^ be more difflcoU to describe than the landscape itself, 
di£fering so much as it does in different people ; for how much 
more ^ ill. one perscm see in- a lanilscape than another, and 
eren the same person than himself/ at different times! 
He certainly made a notable discovery who first laid it 
down that beauty does not reside in things themselves, hut in 
the eye that sees it ; and every eye sees a different beauty. I 
have heard a man ar^e that there was nothing in nature equal 
to the scenery of Covent Garden ; Dr. Johnson used to say 
there was nothing like Fleet-street ; and every man, I believe, 
thinks the finest prospect in the world is that which commands 
a view over his own land. 

But he is liiUe to be envied who is dead to the enthusiasm 
of nature, whose heart and feelings are out of Ihe reach of her 
influence, and who is insensible to the tranquil enjoyment 
which is derived from the contemplation of such charming 
pictures as the Lake of Gomo will present to him. 

The spot from which this noble lake is seen to most advan- 
tage, is from a point iounediately opposite the Fiume di Latte, 
a romantic little waterfall, which forms a succession of minia- 
fore cascades,' from a height of several hundred feet, amongst 
the vineyards with which the side of the mountain is planted. 
There is a spot, opposite to this waterfall, from which you 
command a prospect of the whole scene, without the disadvan- 
tage of a bird's-eye view. You have the three branches of 
the lake under your eye at once. The principal one extends 
northward, in the direction of Ghiavenna; with the moun- 
tains of Val Tellina, and the Julian Alps, for H» more distant, 
boundary. Full in front is the Monte Legnotie; which, 
though not ranking, as Eustace ranks it, amongst the highest 
Alps, nor retaining its snow in summer, is yet, from itsboM 
rugged form and its insulated position, one of the grandest and 
most commanding of them. To the south you look upon the 
other two branches leading to Lecco and to ISorao. This; 
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branch of the lake, from Maoagio to Como is of a very different 
cbaraetflr from the northem branch; and though it is yery 
beaotiM, apd at ooee wild and highly cnltiyated, with its 
banks studded with yillas and villages, yet it wants the grander 
leatwrei of the northern prospecL At the Tilla Pliniana, the 
well, with its mstio masonry, is apparently in much the same 
state at in Pliny's time, whose descriptire epistle is engrayen 
on a tablet in the wall. The lake abounds with fish. I came 
up with the boats of a party of fishermen as they were hauling- 
in their nets, in which was a fine trout of fourteen pounds. 

The inhabitants of the country about Como haye a rage for 
seeing tlie world. They trayerse all countries with pictures 
and barometers for sale ; and when they haye scraped together 
a Utile money, they return from their wanderings to pass the 
eyeniBg of thehr days, and lay their bones in their own coun- 
try— >a desire that seems to be natural to all manldnd — 
** didees moriens reminiseUur Argos.*' 

The itinerant Italians, who carry on this traffic in England, 
will nine times in ten be found to come from Como. 

10th. Passed through Varese to Layeno, where I embarlod 
my carriage to pass oyer the Logo Maggiore to Bayeno, while 
I pot myself into another boat to make a wider sunrey of the 
scenery of the lake. 

There is nothing in this, nor perhaps in any other lake, 
thai can be put in competition with thp yiew from that point 
of the lake of Como which I haye before alluded to ; but the 
Logo Maggiore is, I think, more interesting than the southern 
iNraneh of the Como lake ; because, with the same soft fea- 
tures in the bosom scenery, there is, in the character of the 
liills immediately on its brink, a boldness and grandeur, 
which heighten the impression of the whole by the powerful 
aid of contrast 

Amongst this bosom scenery, if the expression may be al^ 
lowed, are the Borromean Islands ; — Isola BeUa, and Jsola 
Madre ;-*the magic creation of labour and taste. Originally 
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barren rocks, they haye been fomisbed with soil, and pUoted 
with groves of cei|ar, cypress, citron, andoranfe trees, and 
decorated with gardens, grottos, and terraces. In the niidst 
of this fairy land, whicli might senre as a model for a descrip- 
tion of the island of Calypso, is the Palace, as. it is . called ; 
which is not the stately comfortless pile usually designated 
by ttiat name, but a delightful villa, combining elegympe with 
comfort. I observed here, what 1 have not seen elsewhere ; 
the statues have a drapery of real gauze thrown about them, 
which does not in. fact conceal any thing, though it seems to 
do so. The effect is not n^pleasing ; and, if it be the result 
of prudery, it is a much better expedient than a fig-leaf. 

I could have lingered at Baveno a month during this deli- 
cious season, and I was on the point of dismissing my voitu- 
rier ; but something is constantly whispering in my ear to 
hasten to Lausanne, where I expect letters from England. 
How are we to explain that presentiment of what i& to come, or 
of what has already happened at a distance from us, whether 
of good or evil — though chiefly, I believe, of the latter — which 
every body has felt more or less ? It may be doubted how 
much,, or even whether any, deference should be paid to those 
secret intimations. For my own part, I am not prepared to 
disregard them altogether. If it be a delusion, it is as old as 
Socrates, and may rank him amongst its victims.. There is 
something strange and inexplicable in it; bu^ap ^lere is in all 
the links of that mysterious chain of attraction and repulsion, 
affinity and hostility, sympathy and antipathy, by which all the 
parts of nature are united and separated. Second-tight, as it is 
called, by which, according to some, the fate of the absent has 
been often so unaccountably communicated, may be but one 
of the many phenomena of this mysterious system, of which 
we know so little. There may be nothing really more sur^ 
prising in this, though we are less able to explain it, than in 
the common fact of striking upon the cord of a violin, which 
produces a corresponding vibration in another that is. in unison 
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ivKb it ; unless, indeed, we are pra|)ared to deeide tbat hainaii 
heart-strfngs are itnde of less sasbeptible staff tbanSlie strings 
of a fiddle. 

11th. Baveno is on tb^ grand SimpioA road, wliich I now 
entered npon for the first time. It is lined on both^ides with 
short granite pillars, abont the sice of k common English mile- 
stone, placed, in regular succession^ at yerj short interTals, 
scarcely more than six foet apart, which, on the edge of a 
precipice, are also surmounted with a wooden i^aiL The 
scenery soon becomes interesting, but it is not till you pass 
Domo d'OsBola, and begin to wind ilp the Val Vedro, that yon 
are introduced into the heart and core of the Alpine recesses. 

Near Crevola, where you begin to ascend, there lics on one 
side of the road a vast column of granite, wrought from a 
neighbouring quarry, which was on its way to Milan, to form 
a part of Napoleon's triumphal arch, when the news of his 
reYerses arrested its progress. It is> perhaps, in Is present 
situation, a mo^e striking monument of fallen greatness than 
it would have been at Milan of prosperous ambition. 

In passing through the sublime and stupendous scenery of 
this part of the Alps, Napolbon will hare no inccnsiderable 
share in exciting your wonder; especially if you aro a disciple 
of that sect which sees nothing sublime or beautilhl that is not 
founded on utility. 

For, while yon gaze with astcMfidhment at the monstrous 
masses which nature has here lieaped one upon another, in 
every nlode of Shapeless desolation^ and feel that sensation of 
awe which it is the effect of sdch scenery to produce, by im- 
pressing the mind with a taguti but overwhehnlag idea of the 
power of the mighty Master of nature, it is impossible not to 
be filled with admiration of the ihan who had the boldness to 
undertalLe and the genius to accomplish a complete triumph 
over such fearful obstacles. In this, as m many other instances, 
he has fer exceeded all former achievements. Hannibal, it 19 
true, passed the Alps at the head of bi» army; but Napolcoh 

1^ 
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not only did this, bat, as a lasting record of his contempt 
impedimeiAs, physical as well as moral, that stood in lb 
of the execution of his purpose, he has left this " royal i 
by which every pnny whipster may do the same, withe 
precantion even of dragging the wheel of his carriage. 

This great work does, I think, eclipse all the tabled e 
which GrcBcia mendax or Roma mendador has banded 
to ns. Xerxes* adventure with Mount Athos was nolhin; 
Napoleon has burst through solid rocks, that would ha' 
fied Hannibal with all his vinegar ; he has abridged Hi 
in a word^ he has played the very devil. The rocks frc 
you, and seem 

•* To wonder how the devil you got there," 

while they hang over your head, as if preparing every m 
to come thundering down with a. tremendous *' yrt^ov^i 
^ro,*' to punish you for daring to invade their seen 
solemn solitudes, and make 

** At once your murder and your monument/' 

In fact, Napoleon has so catamaranned the founds 
that more than one ieroulement has already taken place, 
remarkable that he never traversed this road himself, 
begun and finished in five years ; but it is to be feared, 
the negligence evinced in repairing it, that the indolei 
the policy of Ihe present rulers may suffer it to fall into <j 

Austria, it is said, does not view with tlie same admi 
that a traveller does the facility of ingress into Italy wl 
afforded by this and the Mont Genis road — the sister w 
Napoleon. She would much rather increase (1) than dii 

(t) As an illustration of this, I might notice the vexations 
sition of an Austrian signature to the passports of all sti 
entering the Lombardo-Venetian territory, which has dela 
sent back so many travellers approaching from Switzerland \ 
in ignorance of this regulation, often omit to get their pa 
countersigned by the Austrian minister at Berne. 
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the difQculty of access from that quarter of Earope» being 
quite content vfiih her own approach through the Tyrol, by 
way of Trent and Verona. 

This is very natural ; and in this spirit, it is said, she haa 
exercised her influence with Sardinia to prerent the further 
completion of the road from Genoa to liOghom, which had 
been begun by Napoleon. 

I lingered so long on the way, that darkness came upon us 
before I was aware, and I was obliged to halt at a wretched 
hoYcl at Itelta. 

12th. I was glad to rise as soon as it was light, and escape 
from the filth and vermin of the cockloft in which I had passed 
the night, to the fine fresh morning air of the mountains. 

Soon after leaving Iselia, we passed the Swiss firontier, and, 
after a long ascent, reached the village of the Simplon. This 
part of the Valais was incorporated into the French empire, 
but has now relumed to its ancient connexion with the Swiss 
confederacy. At the top of the hill is the unfinished hqpitaA, 
which was intended for the residence of the Capuchin monks,- 
whose business and occupation it is to assist and provide enter- 
tainment for travellers, and who are- now stationed in a less 
convenient situation. The new building is on a very large 
and handsome scale, but the progress of it has been arrested; 
like that of the granite column, by the downfall of Napoleon. 
There is now little hope of its ever being completed ; at least, 
the poverty of the state, to which it at present belongs, the 
Valais, is confessedly unequal to such works. 

The zigzag ascent and descent are so skilfully managed, 
tliat you may trot up and down, without difficulty or danger. 
The character of the scenery, on the Swiss side, is much less 
bold and grand than on the Italian. The Val Vedro contains 
every ingredient of the sublime that can be found in natural 
scenery — ^mountain, rock, precipice, torrent, waterfall, forest, 
in all their wildest forms ; but when you arrive at the summit 
of the Sunplon, you are presented with a softer scene, and IooIr. 
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down upoa Uie Terdant valleys of Switaserland. The flrst im- 
preasion of thU land of liberty is Tery fiiyourable. The little 
cottage inns, if I poay judge from this of Bryg, wh^re I have 
cmicluded the jooniey of to-day, are neat even to elegance ; 
and there is in every thing an attention to comfort and clean- 
liness, nrhicb will lemind an Englishman of his own mother- 
country. 

13th. Intensely hot. Parsoed my ooiurse throngh tlie Ya- 
|ais-:-b^t I must cease to '^babble of green fields.*' As for 
natural scenery, even sketches conyey but a faint idea ; and 
descriptiye sketches are ten times worse. The poverty of lan- 
guage is never %o apparent as when you seek to represent by 
words the m^nite varieties of nature. 

Pescriptiotts, to be of any value, should be peculiar and ap-. 
propriate ; bat how general and indefinite are the lerms which 
yon must use if you are obliged to paint in words, and how 
little is conveyed by the whole catalogue of phrases which the 
inait fertile imagination can supply I If, indeed, by mixing 
up these phrases like colours on a pallet, you could produce 
the same vai^ety of tints, it might be as easy to represent a 
landscape with the pen aa the pencil. All, however, that the 
pen can do,^ I believe, is to give the poetical part of the picture; 
by which I mean that part of it which appeals to the eye of 
the imagination, in the associations which the mind connects 
with the contemplation of the scene described, and in this the 
pen foay perhaps have the advantage. But, as to presenting 
a clear and intelligible pictwe of a complicated landscape by 
yerbal description, I believe it to be impossible. The best and 
most picturesque representations of this kind are perhaps to be 
tond in the writings of the inimitable author of Waverky; 
but I doubt whether even his sketches ever present any distinct 
image to the mind of the reader. I do not deny that hiacharm- 
ing descriptions of nature, in her loveliest and boldest aspects, 
afford the greatest pleasure in the perusal ; all 1 contend for is, 
that iJMt pjkiasure ii of a vague and general character, and not 
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derived from a clear perception of the particular features of the 
scene described. Slept at Sion. 

14th. There is a (preat sameness in^ the yiews in the Vale of 
the Rhone. The road runs along the bank of the rlyer the 
whole "way ; both pursuing their course in nearly a straight 
line. 

The Cretins are sad disgusting objects. I was prispared to- 
eipect the goitre — 

" Qais tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus.*' — Jiiv. 

It would seem as if nature in these regions could not help 
breaking out into excrescence, as well in the animate as in the 
inanimate part of her creation. 

This loathsome appendage has been attributed to many 
causes. It has been supposed, though without foundation, that 
it is peculiar to those valleys which run from east to weft ; 
and that it is not found in those that run from north to south. 
A more general notion has been, that it arises from the quali- 
ties of the water, which is here little more than melted snow* 
But the more probable supposition is, that it is the consequence, 
of breathing the damp foggy air which is condensed in valleys 
situated between the ranges of high mountains ; for the same 
disease is found in mountainous regions where no snow exists. 

This is the suggestion of Marsden, who, in bis History of 
Sumatra, describes a similar disease in the hilly districts of 
that country ; where the valleys are exposed to the eaboot, or 
thick fog, to the influence of which cold vapour ho very ra- 
tionally attributes the tumours in the throats of the inhabitants. 

Cretinage seems also to be peculiar to mountainous regions, 
though the cause and connexion are, in this case, still more 
inexplicable. It is found in the Pyrenees ; and also, according 
to Sir G. Staunton, in the mountainous parts of C4hina ; and, 
in these cases, there is no common similarity of situation or 
climate to indicate a common cause, except the single circum- 
stance of hilliness. 

19. 
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It is well for the§e poor helpless crea(iires, that the super- 
slition of the country causes them to be regarded with morft 
thao eommon affecti<»i, as the peculiar fayoorites of HeaTen ; 
lor being incapable of crimloal intention, they are considered 
as exempt from the obligations of moral responsibility, and as 
privileged exceptions from the common lot of mankind, who 
are doomed to be bom in sin. 

But Switzerland is not the only paradise of fools.(l) In 
Egypt an idiot is held in still higher estimation, and even 
worshipped as a saint: — 

" Jf ignorance ig bliss, His folly to be wise.^' 

I have been much struck to-day with the neatness and per-^ 
sonal beauty of the female peasantry, dressed in their Sunday 
costume. They still deserre the praises which St. Preux be- 
stows upon them in his letter to Julie, describing the Haut- 
Yalais, and they still retain ** leurspetites coiffwrei moires, et 
le reste de Iwr ajwtement, ^ fie manque ni de simplicite 
ni d'ileganee.*' 

Dined at Martigny ; afterwards, in my way to Bex, stopped 
to examine the Pisse-vcushe ; a cascade, of which Goxe says^ 
that ** he had seen higher waterlalls, but none more beautiful." 
Since his time, forty years ago, its beauties have been dimi- 
nished by the operations of a miUer; who, having built a mill 
under the fall, found it convenient to break away much of the 
projecting rock, to prevent the dispersion of the stream. The 
mill exists no longer; the mischief remains; but it is still a, 
beautiful waterlall. Situated as it is by the road-side, and 

(i) Sir Robert WiUop, in hi& Expedition to Egypt, says, " In 
Egypt a fool is -worshipped as a saint, and at Gaiiro they have 
many particular privileges j but tl^e most lingular is th« supevstitioB 
which favours them so as to make their children considered the 
peculiar favourites of heaven \ therefore, in the public streets the 
most virtuous women have no scruples to them, and passengers,, 
instead of disturbing, pray over their union. A woman so with 
child is highly esteemed amongst her own sc\.^' 
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tberefofe «co€wible witbont my trouble, it is perhaps Cor thai 
yery reason less yalucd and less visited. For there is a sti-p 
mulant in difBcoUtes to be overcome; and indeed it is certain,, 
that retirement of situation would give an additional charm 
to tlie beauties of the Piat9-V€iche, Arrived early in the even- 
ing at Bex, where there is one of the very best inns in the 
world, and truly characteristic of the neat and elegant sim- 
plicity of Switzerland* 

In Italy all th» <^mestics of an inn are men, who perfom^ 
theofiSces of waiters and chambermaids; here it is directly 
the reverse ; and while attended by the Swiss Hebes of Bex, 
you may feel the force of St Preui's remark : — ** avec lafisfw$ 
de$ ValQisanet, des lervonfef mirnfis rendraient lews service* 
smbarroftatif.*' 

15tbi^ At Vilkneuve I came in full view of the lake of 
Geneva. From Yillencuve to Yevi^ the road is beautiful, and 
ewy step of it passes throuffh the fiury land of poetry and 
romance. The ** sQow-white battlement" of Ghillon, the 
*' sejaur charmatU'' of Clarens,, and '' Lake Leman with its. 
crystal lace,** beautiful as they are in reality, speak to us with 
more than the dumb voice of nature,, through the glowing 
periods of l^ousseau, and the immortal verse of Byron. 

At Clarens, the shrubberies, and walks, and the bosqueti^ 
so minately described in Bousseau, exist no longer ; they have 
long since given way to plantations of potatoes, corn, etc* ; for,^ 
as my honest host at Yevay observed, in allusion to the Nou- 
velle H^loHse — ** Romances are good things, but bread is. 
belter/* 

From Vevay to Lausanne you pass through one continued 
vineyard all the way. The landscape is very pleasing, but it 
sctfcely deserves the raptures of St. Preux, who, on his return 
firom bis tour round the world with Lord Anson to his native 
Pays de Yaud describes it as '' os payeage uniqw, le pluM 
beau dimt VqHI humain ftU jamais frafifii, ce sfjour char^ 
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mant auquelje n'axiait Hen trowvi d^igaldans U tour d» 
monde." 

In arriying at Lausanne, I drove immediately to the house 
of M. de Seigneui, to whom I had been recommended, ¥^ho 
receives strangers into his house en pension. My first inquiry 
was for my letters, which quieted all my aniieties. Those only 
who have experienced them can form an idea of the feelings 
with which a traveller retires to his own room, to enjoy alone 
and at leisure the luxury of long-expected letters from home. 

17th. Paid a visit to the house in which Gibbon resided, 
which is within a few doors of us. Paced his terrace, and ex- 
plored the summer-house, of which he speaks in relating, 
with so much interesting detail, the conclusion of his historical 
labours : — ** It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of 
June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in i^y 
garden. After laying down my pen, I took several turns in a 
herceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a pro- 
spect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air 
was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waves, and all nature was silent.*' 
Gibbon's library still remains, but it is buried and lost to the 
world. It is the property of Mr. Beckford, and lies locked |ip 
in an uninhabited bouse at Lausanne. 

l^th. Excursion to Martigny, to witness the dreadful ef- 
fects of the late inundation. The cause of this calamity was 
as follows. Some months ag|o a glacier had follen down in 
the valley of Bagne, choking up the course of a small river, 
and forming the head of what in time became a yery ex- 
tensive lake. The inhabitants, fearing that, as the warm 
weather advanced, this dam might thaw and give way^ 
had cut a gallery through the ice to let off the water; by 
which, if the dam had remained firm a few days longer, 
^be whole lake would have been emptied without causing any 
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damage. But on Tneaday the 16(h the bead of the laKe gave 
way, and down came tbe waters with a prodigioys rvsb^ 
sweeping all before them. 



-lapidei adetos, 



Stirpesqne nptai, ct pecai, et domea 
Volventis vaik, ■ ■ . ■■' 

If it had happened in tbe night, all Martignj most baro 
perished. Foar hundred bouses were washed away in a mo- 
ment, as yon knock down a building of cards. The poor host 
of the 8wan inn, who presided at the table d*h6te where I 
dined on Sunday tbe 14tb, was on Tuesday swallowed up in 
an instant, in his own garden ; and away went stables, car^ 
riagcs, and horses, in all directions. Perhaps it was my good 
genius that whispered me so constantly to hasten to Lausanne, 
and who prevented my halting at liBurtigny, as I had once 
thought of doings in order to go from thence to Chamouni^ 
If it were, I fear I am not so grateful to him as I ought to 
be; for 1 would willingly have been a spectator d this dread- 
ful visitation, even at the risk of being its victim. A poor 
painter was In the valley of ]^gne, sketching this lake,L at the 
time the dam gave way, and bis escape was little less than a 
miracle. He has made a drawing of tbe perils that surrounded 
him. If he were a man of talent, such a scene ought to furnish 
him with mal^als for a picture of th^ Deluge,, which has pro- 
bably never been painted from nature. The scene at Martigny 
beggars description; ruin and havoc are every where. Water 
seems to be a mpre dreadful agent evea than fire in the work 
of destruction. Th9 operation of Qre is at least gradual, and 
affords some chance of escape ; bii^t wat^ is a radical de- 
stroyer, and jumps at once to tb^ conclusion. A single fact 
will be svfficient to convey an idea of the rapidity with which 
the work of demolition wa» eCfected ; tbe water travelled at the 
rale of twenty miles an hour. 

The los9 of lives is great, and tbe loss of property stilt 
grater. Those who have escaped with life — and only life-n 
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are perhaps most to be pitied. They haTe not only lost their 
all; hot the yery ground, upon which their houses and crops 
stood, is a desert, covered with a coat of gjayel and mhhish, 
and rendered utterly unfit for future cultiyation. The despair 
of the poor creatures is very affecting ; they rub their eyes, like 
the King in the Fairy Tale when he no longer saw Aladdin's 
Palace, as if they douhted the eyidence of their sensesi 

What a passing world is this I and how fi>olish it is to fret 
and worry ourselyes ahout the petty yeiations of such a tran- 
sient existence ; at least such is the lesson which the contem- 
plation of a scene like that of Martigny preaches, with more 
than the eloquence of words. 

20th. Excursion to Mont St, Bernard. The conyent is 
situated about 8,000 feet aboye the level of the sea, and is fhe 
highest habitable spot in Europe. The approach to it, for the 
last hour of the ascent, is steep and difficult The convent is 
not seen till you arrive within a few hundred yards of it ft 
breaks upon the view all at once, at a turn in the rock. 
Upon a projecting crag near it stood one of the celebrated dogs> 
baying at our advance, as if to give notice of strangers. These 
dogs are of a large size, particularly high upon the legs, and 
generally of a milk-white or of a tabby colour. They are 
most extraordinary creatures — if all the stories the monks tell 
of them are true. They are used for the purpose of searching 
for travellers who may be buried in the snow ; and many 
persons are rescued annually from death by their means. 
During the last winter, a traveller arrived at the convent in 
the midst of a snow-storm, having been compelled to leave his 
wife, who was unable to proceed fiirther, at about a quarter of 
a mile's distance. A parly of the monks immediately set out 
to her assistance, and found her completely buried under the 
snow. The sagacity of the dogs alone was the cause of her 
deliverance, for there was no visible trace ; and it is difBcalt 
to understand how the scent can be conveyed through a deep 
covering of snow. 
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It is stated that the monkg tbemseWeB, when out upon 
search for trayellers, baye frequently owed their presenration 
to their dogs, in a manner which would seem to show that the 
dogs are endued with a presentiment of danger. 

Many stories of this kind have been told, and I was anxious 
to ascertain their truth. The moiiks slated two or three c^ses 
where the dogs had actually preyented them firom reluming to 
the conyent by their accustomed route ; when it afterwards 
turned out, that, if they had not followed the guidance of 
their dog in his deyialion, they would baye been oycrwhelmed 
by an ayalancbe. Whether the dog may be endued with an 
intuiliye foreboding of danger, or whether he may haye the 
faculty of detecting symptoms not perceptible to our duller 
senses, must be delermined by philosophers^ Be this as it may, 
eyen the dogs are sometimes deceiyed, and, with their masters, 
are overwhelmed in the ayalanches that are frequently foiling 
in the spring of the year. About eighteen months ago, two of 
the domestics of the conyent, with two or three dogs, and a party 
of trayellers, who had been waiting with the courier from Italy, 
were lost in an ayalanche. The bodies of these unfortunale 
persons may now be seen in the charnel-house of the Conyent 
of St Bernard, where they are preseryed in order that there 
may be chance of their being identified by their friends. The 
coldness of the climate tends to retard pulrefaction ; but, at 
Ihis time, no feature is distinguishable. 

Buonaparte crossed this mountain with 60,000 men, with 
whom he afterwards fought the battle of Marengo. He halted 
for two hours at the conyent with a few of his staff, and took 
some refreshment, but forbade the soldiers to enter or disturb 
the retreat of the monks. I saw the spot where his life was 
sayed by his guide. Buonaparte passed on without noticing 
the obligation at the time; but, upon his return from the yic- 
tory of Marengo, he sent for the man, and presented him a 
pone of sixty Napoleons. The guide still liyes, and is called 
Buonaparte. 
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SlftL W6 left fhd oonyent deetilj^ impreiB^ "with the 
hOflpilaUty and kind munnen of tbe friiperior and bis brethren ^ 
fhe support of the establishment is greatly dependent on cha- 
ritable contributions; but it has lately suffered considerable 
loss by the swindling derice of some impostors, iRrho, assuming 
the garb of the missionaries Which the eonirent is in the haliit 
of liending annitally round the country to solicit support^ con- 
trired to levy Tery extensive contributions. 

In descending the bill, I loolied into a sort of ritieep-«oC) 
about two miles below the convent* Here lay the akeleton of 
a man, in the garb in whidh he wal originally deposited^ The 
hat still remained on the sIluU^ and his great coat lay aphsad 
beneath his holies. 

24th. in my way back to Lausamie, I halted at Yevayi 
took a boat with ttiree wateitnen, and croMed tbe lak« ia 
Mmllerie; but I sotight in vain for the secluded ipot soAman- 
tieally described by Rousseau, where St Preui id supposed to 
have led Madame de Wolmar after their escape fhtti the storm. 

Rousseau's description, however, of the view from the lake 
is as accurate as possible ; and I was now in the track of St. 
Preux:— 

Nous ayangames en pleine eaii; ]e dirigeai tenement au 
milieu du lac que nous nous trouvames bientdt k plus d*mie 
lleoe du rivage. LA, j'expliquais k Julie tontes les parties du 
superbe horizon qui nous entourait Je lui monlrais de loin 
les embouchures du Rlidne, dont Timp^tueux coiirs s*arrdte 
tout-A-coup au bout d*un quart de lieue, et semble cratndre de 
souiller de ses eaux bourbeuses le crystal azur^ du lac le lai 
fkisais observer les redans des montagnes, dont les anglea eor- 
respondans et paralUles forment, dans I'espace qui les s^pare, 
un lit digne du fleuve qui le remplit En Tecartanf de nos eMes, 
j'aimais k lui fiiire admirer les riches et charmantes rives do 
pa^'s de Yaud, ot la quantity des villes, TinnoDibrable firale 
de penple, les coteaux verdoyans et par^ de tontes parta Ibr- 
ment un tableau ravissant ; oik la terra, partout eaflliv^ et 
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parUmt fhau^t offird tu WKmreur^ ML pBtn, an Vigpieron, Ic* 
fruit a«ar6 de leofs peine*, que Ae d^ore point I'aride pnbli- 
caln. Puis loi ttumtrant le Ghablaitf sor la c6te oppos^ (pays 
Bon moins fiiToris^ de la nature, et qui n*offine pourtant qu*un 
spectacle de misdre), je lui fiiisais sensiblement distidgner leA 
diffihrenS eflbls des deux gonvenienienSy pour la richesse, le 
nombre, et le bonbeur des homdies. G'est ainsi, lui disais-Je, 
que la terre ouvre son ieln fertile, et prodigne Ses tr^rors aux 
benreox pennies qui la cultirent pour eux-mdmes. 

Tbe contrast between the coast of Chdblait, and tbat of the 
Payt da Vaud, still remains in ftlll force, and, by way of com- 
mentai7 upon the text of Rousseau, I migbt cite the decrees 
and regulations stuck up in all the inns of Savoy, since the 
late changes ; where, amongst other arbitary articles, there is 
one which strictly forbids any person to be seen in the streets 
alter ten at night ; and the other prohibits all assemblies from 
dancing in public. Private balls in priYale fifmilies are gra- 
ciously allowed, provided, however, that ft be done " tans 
rumewr et aveo dSwnoe.** Conversing with in inhabitant of 
the country, I aslLcd him whether the people Were contented 
and happy under the government Of Sardinia : " Oh yes,*' said 
he, '' we as happy as fish in a fryhig-pan.'* 

June 26th to August 15th. A life of idlehess. Mi de 
SetfnetiX*s establishment combines everything tbat can make 
a guest comfortable. Monsieur S. is a gentleman, in the whole 
extent of that term ; and Madame has every quality that a 
guest would most desire in the mistresa of such an establish- 
ment Amongst all her attractions, there is perhaps none 
more remarkable than that active wefl-informed common- 
sense, which is awake at all times and on all subjects. This is 
the BBost conpanioBable of all qualities ; especially when, as 
in thia case, it is joined with great good-nature, and unmixed 
with a single grain of affectation. The bouse opens into a 
garden, and on this side of it we are completely in the country; 
looking upon a fine expanse of water, badked by the hills of 
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Sayoy , with a rich fiMre-ground of meadows and^ineyards de- 
scending to the lake, which is about a mile distant from ns. 
By opening the street-door we are in the town, and in the 
best part of it If a man wish to be alone, his own room is 
his castle ; if he wish to mix with society, he wiU find ^e 
best company of Lausanne in M. de Seigneux's parlour. Per* 
haps society is ncTer so firee and unconstrained as in an esta- 
blishment of this kind; there can be no lurking mistrust in 
the mind of either host or guest to poison the pleasure of their 
association. This assurance of welcome is well worth buying 
at any price; and, if either party be dissatisfied, the account is 
demanded or presented, and there is an end of the matter; 

Sterne says, if he were in a condition to stipulate with 
death, he should wish to encounter hhn at an inn; bul'per- 
haps Sterne had never liyed in such a pension as this ; which 
is the yery place for a man to liye or die, in the most quiet 
and comfortable maaner. 

The Pays de Yaud, of which Lausanne is the capital, was 
for two centuries and a half under the dominion of Bern, 
if such a term can be applied to so mild a system of go- 
yernmenL For, during the whole of this period, it [Woukl 
appear that no tax whateyer was leyied by the soyereign stale 
upon the dependent province. 

Bern, in possesshig itself of the Pays de Yaud, took posses- 
sion also of the estates which the Dukes of ,Sayoy and the 
Bishops of Lausanne held in this little territory ; and the pro- 
duce of these was sufficient to defray the expenses of the admi- 
nistration of the goyemment. 

Things were in this state when the French revolution broke 
out Switzerland was too near not to catch the infisction; 
and the contest between the have-scHnethings and the have- 
nothings — the two great parties into which Sancho divides 
mankind — ended, as usual in such contests, in a complete 
revolution of the government, which had hitherto been c<hi- 
fined to the aristocracy, but which was now vested in a Land- 
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mann, and i^^presentatire council, chosen by the people at 
lar^e. 

Bat it perbaps miy be doubted whether the Pays de Yaud 
ha^e not lost more than she has gauied by this rerolution. 
She has, it is tnie, thrown off the yoi[e of Bern ; she has 
gained the ranli of an independent state, and has obtained a 
free constitution ; but the public property which used to defray 
the expenses of the state has been somehow or other lost in the 
scramble ; and the acquirement of cantonal independence has 
been saddled with the imposition of taxes, which may lead the 
people to doubt whether their old robes did not sit easier than 
tlieir new. 

Much attention is paid in this as in the other republics of 
Switzerland to repress the growth of luxury, and to check, by 
the interference of the police, all fashionable innoyations, 
which may seem to threaten the corruption of the simplicity of 
republican manners. 

An English gentleman lately gare a priyate ball, at which 
the ladies of course continued dancing long after the hours pre- 
scribed by the plebeian laws of Lausanne. The police made 
some attempts to fine all the persons concerned ; but finding it 
difficult to establish the proof, they contented themselyes with 
imposing the usual fine upon the master of the house. He re- 
fused to pay it ; and the issue of this question was expected 
with some interest, when it was set at rest by some friend of 
peace, who, as it would appear, secretly paid the penalty on 
behalf of the defendant. He was howeyer so indignant, at 
haying been supposed to comply with a demand which he con- 
sidered unjust, that he offered a reward, by public adyertise- 
ment in the Gazette of Lausanne, for the discoyery of the per- 
son who had thus interfered. 

The religion of Lausanne is Galyinistic ; but though we are 
so near the head-quarters of " Brother Jacli*' — there are no 
symptoms of that mortifying and ascetic spirit which so often 
distingoishes the followers ofCalyin. 
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To insUooe, for example, the observaiioe of ftspday. Ereiy 
body goes to church, and so sacred is the period considered 
which is consecrated to public worship, that it would be an 
offence of which the public would take cognizanoe» to disturb 
the streelSji even by driving your carriage throiigh the town, 
during the time of divine service. 

But, the offices of worship at an endj^ the leisure hours of 
the day are devoted to rational recreations ; and if Snnday be 
dislinguished at all, it is by a more than ordinary cheerfaliieBS 
and gaiety. Music and the common domestic amusements 
proceed as usual, without any apprehensions that the leoord- 
ing angel is noting these things down as abominations. Son- 
day, in short, is kept without any of that glooioy foimalily 
which seems to be thought by some essential to piety ; U is 
regarded rather as A feast than a fast, being the day dedicated 
to the preaching of Ibat gospel which brought ** g;lad tidings of 
great joy to all people**' 

The difficulty in this, as in other cases, is to preserve a just 
medium, to remember the purpose for which the sabbath wivi 
instituted and " made holy ;** without falling into the sour 
severities which were first introduced by the Puritans, — ^a sect 
that seems to have borne some affinity to the Pharisees of eld, 
who reproached even the Saviour of the world with being ** « 
f^lutton and ^ wme-bibber.** 



CaAPTER XU. 

Tour of Switzerland— Bern— Swiss Gonstitntion— Lake of Than— l 
Lanterbrun — Grindelwald -.- Brienx -^ Giesbach— Laceme — 
Schwyts— Valley of Croldsu**^ aUf of the Rhine^Zarich— Z«g 
— Bigi — Return to Lausanne. 

August 15th. The tour of Switzerland might well furnish 
occupation for a whole summer ; but if the ol^ect of the tra- 
veller be confiqcd to the Picturea^ueji a fortnight wiU ^h|f& 
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suffice to snrt^ the finest features of this fnteresUn^ conntry, 
and skim the cream of the landscape. With this limited object 
in view, I left Lansanne, with my friend D. in. a one-horse 
Char, which resembles an English gig, only that the body is 
placed, on account of the narrowness of the roads, sideways 
between the wheels. For this we agreed to pay thirteen francs 
and a half per day ; this was to include the keep of the driyer 
and his horse on the road, and indeed all the current expenses 
of the equipage, except the honne-main to the driyer; which 
should always be contingent, and made to depend upon his 
good conduct 

There is nothing between Lausanne and Payeme, our first 
day's Journey, to excite obseryation. 

10th. This day's driye brought us to Bern, tbe'enyirons of 
wl^ch haye an air of magnificence, that announces the ap- 
proach to a capital. The situation hf Bern is yery striking. 
It is built upon a bold eminence, at the foot of which runs the 
Aar, clear and rapid, and in the distance is a bold range of the 
Alps, coyered with eternal snows. ' The town is well-built, of 
handsome stone, but the arcades:- on each side of the street, 
with their projecting buttresses, giye it a heayy and gloomy 
appearance. The leading feature of the place is cleanliness ; 
nothing can be neater than the streets, which are freshened 
by streams of water that flow dowi}" the middle of them in 
channels prepared for their reception. 

The Bear is the patron of Bern, and Bruin's portrait, as at 
the mansion of the worthy Laird of Bradwardine, meets you 
at eyery comer. A couple of these animals are entertained at 
the expense of the goyemment in a court In the town-ditch, 
where a fir-tree has been planted, that they may exercise 
themselyes in climbing ; and perhaps there is not much in 
Bern that will anrase a stranger more than the gambols of this 
ponderous but actiye pair. 

The costume of the women — for the men seem to be laying 
aside that distinctiye dress which used to characterize the dif- 
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feren( cantons — is any thing bat graccfol. Nintfiing can be 
more absurd than the cap of a BemoiH^ for it answers no pur- 
pose of ulility^ with a broad^ starched, black lace frill stand- 
ing up all round itj^ in which she flits about as with the wings 
of a dragon-fly ; though this is a very bad eomparison, for the 
rest of her dress giyes her figure such a heavy Dutch look, 
that no wings could support it The character of the Bcmoise 
beauty might be giyen in the description which Henry the 
Eighth con^ilainingly made of Anne of Gleres. With a deli- 
cacy of complexion that rivals the fiur faces of England^ there 
is a robustness almost amounting to clumsiness in their flgwnesy 
which is irreconcileable with the graces. Madame Roland, in 
characterising the beauty of the women of Bern, says wittily 
enough ; — '■' G'eat le roshif des Anglais pour les estomaos k 
toute dpreuve." 

The ancient government of Bern was an absolute aristo- 
cracy ; but an aristocracy that furnished the singular example 
of exercising its power for the advantage of its sulyecls. 

The French Revolution, however, and its oonseqoences, 
had deprived Bern of tha rights of sovereignty which it 
formerly exercised over its dependmt states, and reduced it 
to the condition of a single canton in the new federal compact, 
in determining the principles of which there was much oppo-« 
sition between the aristdferatic and democratic parties^ whiel^ 
might have led to serious consequences, if the Swiss had not 
received a pretty strong hint that, if they could not settle their 
constitution amongst themselves quietly and peaceably, the- 
Allied Powers would be obliged to step in and d<> it for them. 
Such an intimation from without had a wonderful effect in 
moderating the violence of party animosity within ; and in 
i814 the new constitution was concluded a( Zurich. 

The leading principle of this new coB^tnUoB was the 
equalization of rights, not only amongst the difihrent stifles 
composing the federation, but also amongst thecitixens of each 
stale. The first step towards this was the abolition pf the 
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name of ttilyaot in SwitzerUnd ; and accordingly, the lame 
rights were giyen to Ibe Tawal distriets, hitherto called sub- 
jects, as to the cantons to which they heUmged. This principle 
was strongly opposed by the canton of Bern, which hoped to 
recover its ancient dominion oyer the Pays de Vaud and 
Argoyie; bat it was folly established by the eighth article of 
the constitution ^ which also proYides that the Diet, in whom 
the government of the confederacy is Tested, shall consist of 
niaeleen deputies, one firom each canton, who shall yote ac- 
cording to their instractions, each canton haying ayoice-by 
itsd«f«ty. 

By the seyenth article, the eq[oalization of rights amongst 
indiyiduals was established by the abolition of all eiclusiye 
pnyilegea belonging to any particnlar class; and thuft the 
trinmpb of liberty and equality, in the only intelligible mean- 
ing of those words, was complete. 

Since 1814, Geneva,. Nenfchatel, and the Yalais have been 
added to the confederacy ; and liberty is thus again re-esta- 
blished in her stronghold ; and here at least, amidst storms 
and wUriwinds, and poverty and precipicea, she may hope to 
mainlain her sanctuary. 

i7th. The road from Bern to Than passes through a beau- 
tifid coonlry, which exhibits oomftMrtable symptoms of the 
germrcU distribution of property. There are no splendid chA- 
teaox ; but the cottages are neat and elegant, and have all the 
uppetmnce of plenty. Every village has its public walk ; and 
wherever there is a fine view or a shady tree, you wiU find a 
pvj^He walk and a public bench, where you may rest and enjoy 
yourself without being afraid of an action of trespass. In 
siMWt, you see every where a striking attention to the wants 
and comforts of the many. At Bern and Zurich you may find 
equipages, iind eyen liveries; but these last are held in general 
abomination throughout this land of equality, as base badges 
of servitude. Bern and Zurich, however, are large and 
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wealthy to^ns, and it Mem to be tbe natoral cffset of wealth 
and lamrj to destroy the troe repoMican spirit 

At Than we sent oar eaniage to the rigbt-aboot to give as 
the meeting at Zng, while -we made a boating and riding 
(Utaur throagh the lakes and yalleys that lie between Than 
and that place; and hiring a boat for eleven francs, we on- 
barked for Nenhaas. 

The home scenery of the lake of Than is pictnreaqne and 
pleasing, and the range of the Olierland Alps, in the distance, 
famishes a grander background to flie pictare than perhaps 
can be seen from any other lake in Switzerland. At Neobans 
yon And people with the waggons of the coantry on the look- 
out for passengers to Inlerlaken. Interlaken is a charming 
village, situated in a retired and romantic spoi, combhung all 
that painters love to delineate and poets to describe. The 
view from the bill behind the village, commanding the lakes 
of Than and Brienz, is superb. 

18tb. Morning's drive to Lanterbrunn. ^ Nothing can well 
be imagined more grand and sublime than the scenery of the 
valley of Lanterbrunn. Mountains rise on each side of you 
ten thousand feet high, and a torrent roars at the feet of them, 
tearing its course afterwards through tbe valley with a brawl- 
ing noise, that alone disturbs the solemn silence of this profound 
retreat Occasionally you encounter the summer cabin of a 
cowherd, perched like an eagle's nest among the rocks, which 
seem inaccessible to any animal, without wings, except the 
chamois. 

At last tbe valley widens a little, and you arrive at the vil- 
lage of Lanterbrunn. Here yon see the cascade of the Stau- 
bacb, which comes down at one fiill from a perpendicular 
rock eight hundred feet high — nearly twice tbe height of 
St Paul's. This cascade would be the grandest in the world, 
if the body of water were greater ; but it is composed of so 
nnall a rivulet, that it is diS'persed into thin spray before it 
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reacheB the gronnd. loilead^ therefore, of the ijremendoii» 
thunder of a raging cataract, the Staubach " droppeth like the 
gentle rain from heaven/' and presents a picture of enchant- 
ing softness and beauty, which I should be loth to exchange 
Ibr any more sublime and terrible display of the power at 
nature. Mtdame Roland, in comparing the (all of the Stau- 
bach with the fall of the Rhine,, has expressed in a beautiful 
illustration the different impression which nature produeet 
apon the imagination,, as we contemplate her in her grand and 
(Mofiil aapecli, or in those soft and sunny spots, which, like 
tn ooaia in the desert, derive ui additional beauty firom the 
horrors that surround them, as in the sequestered seclusion of 
iaulorbrann. *' n semhle," says she, '' qu'une diyinitd Im- 
posaale et paislble ourre une cataracte du ciel, et en fasse 
eouler le Staubach devant soi pour s^annoncer aux mortals:—* 
on dimit, de la chute du Rhin, que le maltre dcs cnibrs, you- 
lant effrayer la terre, la souldve ayec le fleuye pour manifester 
son CQunromx." 

While we sat at the ioot of the rock within reach of thi» 
refireihing shower-bath, admirtaig the rainbows produced by 
the morning sun in the falling spray, we were surprised by 
the loiind of music, which seemed to be a duet of two havl* 
boys ; and the echoes of the surrounding rocks produced the 
Bioft pleasing eflect But here again the evil genius of reality 
appeared to dispel the illusion;: for the enchantment was at 
once dissolved on discovering the cause of this music in the 
persoBM of two dirty old women. 

Their singing was from the throat, and the sounds resembled 
closely the tones of a flute. It is in the same manner that the 
famous KureiholeH, or' Banx d$$ Vaehet, the national air of 
the Swiss, is sung ; whk^h does not consist of articulated 
sounds, nor to It accompanied by words; but is a simple 
melody formed by the same kind of guttural intonations. 

After lingering many hours in this romantic solitude, we 
retraced our rteps.fbr some way, anil then tamed to the right 
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iBlo the Tallef of Grinddwild. The woodn eabins of Oe 
pMsanliy are ie appeanaee jost what GoMhuUi d ac dbe s — 

*' Dear b tluUiikeJ to wluck kis soal coalbnns.^ 

In Grindelwaia there is feai of sahHoHtj than in the Talley 
of LaalatiHunD ; though tlw afaaoBce of irood> of which Ihoe 
ii abmidaiice in Lanierhmuiy girea a more wild asd sarafie 
character to the scenery. 

19th. We had arriTed at GrindelwaUlin a Char wifli tuna 
hones, with an intention of panning onr conrsewilh ti» 
hones alone — there iieing no rand fi>r a carriage any fiuihor 
oyer the Scheidegg to Mcfringen. Bat to aroid the anpro- 
filable toil of climbing up one side of a hill merely to deaeend 
the other, we detennined to return to Inlerlaken, and piooeed 
by water to Brienz. 

All that is worth seeing may thus he seen, almost without 
quitting your carriage, or the high road. 

Grindelwald is surrounded by the mountains of Eig«r, llet- 
tenberg, and Wetterbom ; but neither of these will oompare 
with the Jungfirau, and Picrierge— so called firom its inaeees^ 
sihle height-^which are seen from Lauterbrunn. It ia between 
the Kettenberg and Wetterbom that the glaciers descend. 
These stupendous masses of ice, while they conmiand oar 
astonishment, afford additional proofs of the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Author of Nature. Tbej haye been well described 
** as performing the most important oflfices of utility, and while 
they serve as magazines which nature keeps in reserve to re- 
plenish the riven in Swilzorland, the partial thaw which takes 
place in summer maintains the freshness and moisture neoes- 
sary to promote the vegetation of those mountain pastures, 
which in this country constitute the chief wealth of the inha- 
bitants. As the snow disappean, the flocks ascend the moun- 
tains, following the productions of the spring, whidi rise to 
life qndcr their feet from day to day, until the sno.ws of aatnmn 
compel them to retire again into the.valleys.* * The life of th» 
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Senn, or cow-keeper, is thus a life of constant migration. He 
suspends bells of different sizes to the necks of his cattle, in 
proportion to the merit of the cows; and it is said that these 
animals are so susceptible of feelings similar to onr own, that 
if the leading cow fall into disgrace and bo deprived of her 
honours, she exhibits all the mortification of wounded pride, 
and of angry jealousy at the promotion of a rival ; and the 
question of precedence excites as much bitterness in the pas- 
tores of the Alps as it can do in the drawing-room of the 
Tuileries or St. James's. 

The greatest affection^ is described as subsisting between the 
Senn and his floc^, whicli he is said to regard as a part of his 
fiynily ; and the bells of his cows are made to harmonize with 
the Ranz det racAe^,~which is his constant strain. It is from 
the same icy mountains that Switzerland derives its mineral 
waters, its hot springs, its crystal mines, and its cold baths, 
which have been found so* efficacious in the cure of various 
diseases. 

On our return to fnterlaken, we had a dispute with the 
Toitorier of whom we hired our horses. We had bargained 
lor a journey of three days, intending to go to Meyringen ; but 
as we abandoned this plan, and brought him his horses back 
the second day, we thought ourselves entitled to some abate- 
ment. He argued that it was our own fault that we had not 
proceeded to the end of our journey, and stuck to his bond. 
As it was a rainy day, and we could not continue our route to 
Brienz immediately, we resolved to try the temper of Swiss 
law, and adjourned with the voiturier to the Bailli of the 
village. He ruled the case between us with ability and im- 
partiality, and I was delighted at the quickness with which 
he seized the real gistoi the question. The cause was soon 
over, and — what seldom, I believe, happens — both parties re- 
tired perfectly satisfied with his arbitration. Having first 
brought us to an agreement as to the terms of our bargain, he 
decided that we were bound, by our contract, and must pay 
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the Yoitorler for three dayt ; but he also kept the TOittirler to 
his part of the contract, and ordered, that if we choflB| to stay 
at Interlaken, we might ride his horses as much as we pleased 
till those three days were expired. This produced a compro- 
mise between the litigants; and we wished the honest BaiHf 
good morning, and a long possession of the jodgment-seat of 
Interlaken. 

We paid six francs for a boat to carry ns to Briedc. The 
npper part of the lake of Briem is superior to anyttiing I hate 
seen in Switzerland. It is a perfect pictttre, and eompletdy 
satisfies the imagination; approaching nearer to the gai^ 
which is the character of the Italian lakes, as oppmed to tboae 
of Switzerland, which haTe for the most part a sombre and 
gloomy air. The Italian lakes are, a» Eustace sayt, '' on the 
right side of the Alps '' — in a land of wine and oil, instead of 
milk and water, where you haye rhieyards instead of pine 
forests, and the Tillages, instead of being buried in holee^ and 
thrust into corners, as in Switzerland, are hung out in tte 
boldest and most prominent situations. Opposite to theyiltafe 
<yf Brienz is the fiill of the Giesbach ; which has been leatf cele- 
brated, though it is, I think, beyond all comparison flio meit 
magnificent cascade in Switzerland, and second only to Tenlt 
And even when compared with Temi, its inferiority is eon* 
fined to the yolnme of water: for periMtps there is more yarlety 
in the falls of the Giesbach, which comes foaming down With 
furious impetuosity, through magnificent forest scenery ; the 
effect of which is to break the usual uniformity of a cascade 
tiew. The yiew from the Alpine bridge which has been con- 
structed half way up the steep, commanding at once the look* 
up and the look-down, is perhaps unrivalled. K is in a speC 
like this that we feel the impossiMHty of ceirfeying by words 
any ideft of the sublime imagery of nature. 

At Brienz, a party of female choristers offered their serriees 
to enliven our evening, by singing their natfonal airs. Hany 
of these were delightfully simple and ptaintire, and they 
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<< warbled their wood-notes wild '* so sweotlj, that perhaps 
science and instruction oonld bare added nothing to improre 
the harmony. 

aoth. We hired a conple of horses to cross the Bronig to 
Samen, the road heing impassable for a carriage ; and for this 
day's journey we paid thirty-six francs: for in Switzerland 
tliey always charge yon for their horses* Jonmey back, as well 
as Ibr the |oamey yon perform. Samen is the capiUI of the little 
canton of UntoiwaMen. If, as it has been objected, there is 
any natural connexion between the Roman Catholic religion 
and the doctrine of passiye obedience, it wonld seem that the 
character of this religion is changed by the climate of Switzer- 
land ; and here it loses eren its intolerance. For the canton 
ofUnterwalden wasone of the first to assert and maintain the 
rights of liberty ; yet it was, and is, firmly attached to the 
efanrch of Rome : thongh this has not prcTented it from ex- 
tending the band of good fellowship to the Protestant inhabit- 
ants of Upperwalden ; and these two cantons haye long been 
i ncorporated togetlM»r. They sit in the same council, adminis- 
ter the same laws> and intermarry with one another, without 
at all distorbing their political or domestic harmony. 

it is pleasant, amidst the wild and savage recesses of the 
Alps, to find a moral scene of sach a character ; where the 
blUemess of religions difHercnces is softened by the kindly feel- 
ings of hnman brotherhood; and erery sect enjoys a full and 
complete participation in all the priyilegcs of society. 

The costume of the peasantry in this canton is grotesque, 
but not nnplcasing. The women walk about in flat straw 
ha|g» which bear the same proportion to their figure that the 
head of a large mushroom does to its stalk. 

31st. The goyemment of a pure democracy may still be 
contemplated amongst some of the little cantons of Switzerland ; 
where the people meet en masse in the plain, to legislate and 
choose thehr magistrates. Here too may be seen the singular 
spectacle of a goYemment without taxes, the government lands 
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paying all the expenses of the state; aiid this 'will not appei 
extraordinary, where we And that the salary of the Landroani 
or chief officer of the stale, is limited to eight pounds p< 
annum. In this miniatnre shape, such a goyemment may I 
conducted with moderation and justice; but the history ( 
democracies has too fiitally prored, that it is, perhaps, of a 
forms of government the worst, when tried upon a large seal 
Cruelty and injustice may disgrace the best formed cdnstiti 
tions ; but it would seem that they must be the charaoteristli 
of democracies. The history of Athens, the seat of arts ai 
sciences, the country of historians, poets, and philosopher 
teaches us. In the banishment of Aristides, the condenmatic 
of Socrates, and the death of Phocion, that the intellectual ai 
moral character of a people affords no security against the 
abuse of power ; while the annals of the French Reyolutic 
will record in its true colours the savage spirit of a democrac 
acting under the blind impulse of ignorance and vice. Th 
detestable spirit is completely explained in the declaration of 
favourite demagogue of that day — ** that true republicai 
ought not to bear even the ari£-tocracy of yirtue**^ — a sentimei 
which seems to be lineally descended from the Athenian, wl 
employed Aristides to inscrilie his own name on the shell thi 
was to send him into exile. 

It is plain that these observations are not meant to apply I 
such mixed governments as haye been founded on the repn 
sentative system, the effect of which is, to counteract the ii 
herent vices of democracy ; though it may well be doubtc 
whether this beneflcial cfTcct would not be completely nei 
tralized, if the right of suffrage were made universal, with 
new election every year. . 

After a long conversation on Swiss politics with our worth 
host at Samen, who held an important office in the magistrae 
of the canton, and who delighted us at once by bis good 
humour, and the strong resemblance he bore to the Wels 
Captain Fluellen, of gallant memory — we proceeded in 
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cbar to Alpnacb. where we hired a boat to take us to Lacemc, 
and afterwards to Gcrsau, for fifteen francs. There was a good 
deal of windy and the boatman hoisted a sail ; bat this is a 
dangerous practice ; for the boats are flat-bottomed, and the 
men Tery bad sailors, so that you run the risk of being up- 
set by those pufls of wind to which yon are constantly exposed 
on the lakes of Switzerland, from the nature of the surround- 
ing mountains and yalleys. There is little in Lucerne to de- 
tain you, except the model of the four cantons by General 
Pfiflfer, which should not be omitted. 

The scenery of the lake in the neighbourhood of Lucerne 
.is rather tame, but as you advance towards Gersau it assumes 
a. loftier character, and the yiew towards AUorf is full of 
jnigged magnificence. 

The little republic of Gersau, consisting of a territory of two 
leagues in length and one in breadth, was incorporated into 
the canton of Scbwytz in 1798. There is an anecdote told by 
a French traveller to show how completely, in so small a com- 
munity, the conduct of eyery individual is under the eye of 
the public ; upon entering the inn at this place, he found an 
advertisement posted up, prohibiting all persons from playing 
at any kind of game, or drinking, with two citizens of the 
republic specified by name ; and the reason assigned for this 
prohibition was, that one of them was addicted to drunkenness, 
and the other to choler. 

22nd. We proceeded up the lake, and disembarked at 
Brunen ; from whence it is a short drive to Schwytz — the 
cradle of Switzerland. The inhabitants of this canton dis- 
played the same enthusiastic courage at the battle of Montgar- 
len, against the French, in 1799, which their ancestors had 
done on the same spot, against the Austrians, in 1315, in the 
memorable battle which established their liberty. The inter- 
val between these battles^ nearly 500 years, was an interval 
of peace and prosperity ; but the havoc and devastation com- 
mitted by the contending armies of Russians,- Austrians, and. 
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French, in 1799, reduced tbe poor Schwytien to beggary and 
ruin. The town of Schwytz is situated in a charming green 
valley, backed by the sharp and rugged heigtits of the M ythen. 
The Cerfai Schwytz is a perfect inn; so delightfully comfort- 
able, that I should have been well contented to remahi there 
for some time, if the time had permitted it It is necessary to 
penetrate into the core of Switzerland to recognise the traces 
of that honest simplicity of character, which has been considered 
as peculiar to the Swiss people. In those places which are 
situated on the groat high roads, the influx of travellers has 
produced the usual work of demoraliiation ; and the only 
competition seems to be who shall cheat the traveller most. 
The female cap of this canton seems to he fasliioned with 
still less attention to utility than that of Bern ; and is, in 
(act, nothing but a stiff frill of muslin, disposed uprightly on 
the top of the head, like tbe comb of a cock. 

In our route from Schwytz to Art, we passed over the valley 
of Goldau, the fatal scene of the terrible ieroulement of the 
Rossberg ; a mountain which in the year 1806 slipped from its 
foundations, literally fulfilling the emphatic description of the 
Psalmist, ** The mountains skipped like rams.*' This over- 
whelming catastrophe swallowed up in a moment five of the 
most industrious villages in Switzerland, with some hundreds 
of their inhabitants, and a party of unfortunate travellers. The 
moving masses which came thundering down are described as 
being a league in length, 1000 feet in breadth, and 200 feet 
high ; which in a few minutes converted this once cheerful 
and populous valley into a shapeless chaos of rocks and de- 
solation. 

The weather was so bad when we arrived at Art, that we 
resolved to postpone our intended ascent of the Rigi till our 
return, and proceed at once to Schaffhausen, the ultimate 
object of our tour. 

Aftor a boisterous voyage along the lake from Art, we 
arrived at Zug, where we found our carriage; and as the rain 
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preYented us from seeing any thing of that place, we pushed 
on to Thalwyl to sle^. 

23rd. We proceeded as rapidly as possible, without making 
any halt at Zurich, in order to see the falls of the Rhine before 
sun-set It had continued to rain during the whole day, but 
a short time before our Char stopped at the foot-path which 
leads to the (all, the weather suddenly cleared, and we were 
ibrtonate enough to contemplate this splendid prospect lighted 
up by the rays of the setting sun. As the morning is the most 
iayourable aeaaon for seeing the Staubach» so, from the dif- 
ference of the aspect, the erening is the best period for looking 
at the falls of the Rhine. The impression of the first eoiq> d'csU 
perhaps disappoints expectation, and it seems to require a 
longer survey t6 take in the whole magnificence of the scene. 
The best point, of view is, I think, from the room of an artist 
immediately opposite to it; in which he has constructed a 
camera obscura, which transfers the whole scene with all its 
lights, . and colours, and motion, upon the table of his apart- 
ment One of the defects, which are incident to representa- 
tions of cascades, is thus supplied, and the effect of this moving 
picture is Tery pleasing ; the want of sound, howerer, is a 
defiect which seems irremediable, for though in this instance 
you hare the roaring of the real water-fiill in your cars, you 
cannot, by any cheating of the senses, connect it with the 
mimic imagery of the picture. 

Twilight came upon us while we were yet gazing with un- 
diminished admiration at the awful migesty of the scene before 
us. I find that wo baye delayed our tour too long. The be- 
ginning of July is pertiaps the best period for an excursion in 
Switzerland ; for it is yery important to baye the evening as 
long as possible. At present it is night at eight o'clock, and 
the thermometer, which was a fortnight ago at 85 in the shade, 
was this evening as low as 52. 

We found shelter for the night at a wretched inn at 
lestetlen. 
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24th. There is nothing interesting in the country betwee 
Schaffhansen and Zurich, and it is upon a road lilLe this, thi 
one is tempted to Qomplain of the want of post-horses in Swilzei 
land. The Diet seem to consider that the establishment < 
posting would be too great an encouragemmt of luxury ; an 
accordingly a traveller is doomed to the snail's pace of 
Toitnrier*s team whether he will or no. 

It is impossible not to wish well to any regulations that hai 
a tendency to promote and maintain uncormpted the simp 
manners of the peasantry ;. and. it is> I fear, a serious deductic 
from the advantages of good roads and mail coaches, tha 
while they promote the diffusion of knowledge, they circula 
the poison of immorality^ and contaminate the country wi 
the vices and licentiousness of the capitaL Travellers lur 
certainly done no good to Switzerland ; but perhaps she h 
more to fear firom the mistaken policy of the Diet in eneon 
aging the growth of manufiicture& 

To say nothing of the absurdity of manufhcturlng at hei 
cottons and muslins, which she might purchase cheaper «i 
belter from England; tbe profits of these establishments w 
be a poor compensation for the evil effects which they mi 
produce upon the morals of the people. The only hope 
duration that a democratical government can entertain mi 
be fonndcd upon the moral qualities of the great body of 
population. 

It would surely be happier for Switxerland^ that her popul 
tion was confined to the honest and hardy followers of pastnra 
and agriculture, than that she should, by the establishment 
manufactures, breed up an excessive population in partlco] 
places, depending for support and subsistence upon the fli 
tuating prices of commerce, and infected with the vicious pi 
pensities which seem to be the necessary consecjuence of a 
system that confines large numbers of human beings togetl 
in sedentary employments. 

The Swiss, and particularly the inhabitants of the neii 
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booring caBton of Appentell, hare always been celcbralcd for 
their skill in mechanics. A remarkable instance of their me- 
chanical genius was fomished by Ulrich Grubenman. This 
man, who was a common carpenter, was the inventor of that 
sort of wooden bridge, which is in German called hamgwerk. 

In consequence of the repeated washing away of the bridges 
at Schaffhausen, a committee was appointed to consider of a 
plan for a new stmctnnii Gmbenman, in order to ayoid the 
force of the stream, proposed to eract a ^hridge which should 
eoBslst of a single arch. The idea of throwing an arch across 
a width of 900 feet was treated with ridienlc, and the plan was 
idioat to be dismissed as the project of a yisionary, when Gru- 
benman, as the 8t<Nry runs, answered the objections by 
jmnping with his whole weight upon the miniature model of 
his intended work, which here him up triumphantly, and liis 
plan was in the end adopted. 

Zurich is celdMrated for the literary characters it has pro- 
duced, and has been eriled the Athens of Switierland. Gessner 
and Layaler are amongst the names of which they are most 
prend. 

The last fell by the bayonet of a French ruffian, when 
Zurich was taken by storm, during those terrible times which 
made the peaceful retirement of Switzerland the theatre of 
war and carnage, and presented the awful spectacle of con- 
tending armie» of French and Russians fighting hand to hand 
upon the DeviFs Bridge. 

The pfuMic library H large and curious ; but a traveller has 
sHdom-time to do more than look at the ontsides of books. 
They show ytm-an original manuscript e^ QuintiUan, and a 
collection of origin^d letters in Latin, from our Lady Jane 
Gray to BuUinguer. In the evening we proceeded to Zug, 
along (he banks of ^le lake of Zurich, which are gay and 
cheerftil, though entirely without any of the higher character- 
istics of the snUime and the beautiful. 

25th. The IHtte canton of Zug, like Schwytz and many 
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others, proves that there is no necessary hostility between the 
Catholic Religion and liberal principles of goyenunenL We 
embarked for Art at day-break, in order to ascend the Bigf» 
The lake of Zng is fiimoas for the variety and abundance of 
its fish. The season of carp fishing is drawing to a closi*. I 
am told they are sometimes caught of the prodigious weight of 
.ninety pounds, and frequently of twenty pounds' weight. 
But the fish in greatest estimation is IbercBtele, a sort of sabnon 
trout, which is found under different names in most of the 
lakes of Switzerland. The day bad promised a fine sun-set, 
but, as is often the case, these expectations were disappointed. 
There are four diffbrent routes by which you may ascend the 
Rigi, but that from Art is perhaps, on the whole, the best, 
not only as regards the road itself, but because the views by 
the way. are confined, and the grand panorama is reserved till 
yon arrive at the summit 

It took four hours and a half good walking to reach the top. 
The evening was extremely cold, the wind at north-west, and 
Fahrenheit's thermometer stood at 40. 

20th. We rose soon after four o'clock in order to see the 
sun rise, which he did In the fullest splendour, gilding the 
summits of the Swiss Alps, of which you command a view» 
from the Sentis in Appenzell to the Gemmi in the canton of 
the Valais. Ebel says, that fourteen lakes are visible, but I 
could only make out eleven. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
A sun-rise upon the Rigi, — the Regina iiatUium, — ^forms an 
epoch In one's life which c«k never be Ibtfotten. No man can 
help feeling on such an occasion some of those sensations 
which Rousseau so eloquently describes as the effect of the air 
of high mountains, though it perhaps may be doubted wbether 
the cause be not altogether moral rather than physical. <* Ce 
fut U,— on the top of the Riga for instance, — ce fut U, que Je 
d^mdlai sensiblement, dans la puretd de I'^ur oik Je me trou- 
Vais, la veritable cause du changemcnt de mon humeur et dn 
) Qtour de cctte paix intdrieure que j>vais perdue depuis si 
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loag-temps. En eflbt, o*est une inafirewioii g6n6rale, qu'6- 
prouTcnt tous leg hommesy— ^oiqu'ils ne robsenrent pas 
toos, — que sur les hautes montagnesy oik Tair est pnr et sob- 
lily on se sent plus do facility dans la respiration, plus de 
]^rel6 dans le corps, plus de ser^nit^ dans Tesprit; les 
plaisirs y sont moins ardens, les passions plus mod^r^es. Les 
meditations y prennent je ne sais quel caractte grand et su- 
blime, proportionn6 aux ol^els qui nous frappent,— je ne sais 
quelle Yolupt6 tranquille qui n'a rien d'&cre et de sensnel. 
11 semble qu'en s^elevant au-dessus du s^jour des hommes, on 
y laisse tons les sentimens bas et terrestrcs, et qn'4 mesure qu*on 
afprocbe des regions etli6r6es, Tame contracte quelque chose 
de leur inalterable puret^. On y est grave sans m6Iancolie» 
paisible sans indolence, content d'^re et de penser ; tous les 
dteirs trop yifs s'emoussent, lis perdent cette pointe aiguS qui 
les rend douloureux ; ib ne laissent au fond du cosur qu'une 
temtioo legdre et douce; etc'est ainsi qu'un heureux climat 
lait servir k la felicit6 de rbomme les passions qui font d'ail- 
leors son tounnent" 

Such is the description of Rousseau, of wbich every man 
bas, more or less, felt tbe truth ; and it is, no doubt, to enjoy 
In Platonic perfection such serapiiic raptures, that a lady of 
Switzerland bas flxcd her residence on the summit of the Rigi 
during the summer; where she receives and entertains such 
inlgrim visiten as may be thought worthy to participate in 
them. 

In descending, we took the road to Wegghis, which is the 
shortest and the steepest. Here we embarked to cross the lake 
of Lucerne, where we rejoined our carriage. 

27th and 28th. The road from Lucerne to Bern, by the 
way of Zofingen, passes through the most fertile and best cuUi- 
vated part of Switzerland. The views are of a softer and 
richer character, and the landscape is constantly enlivened by 
herds of grazing cattle ; a feature which is often wanting. 
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especially in, the Pays de Vaud, where the fiiYOiirite system is 
to confine the cattle to the hoose. In the neighbonrhood of 
Lausanne, there is a large grazing fiirm, where no less than a 
hundred cows are thus kept in the confinement of the stall 
during the whole year. The advantages of this mode, in a 
farming point of yiew, seem to be considerable. The grass 
which supplies them with food during the summer, instead of 
being wastefully trodden under foot, and daintily picked, is 
regularly and fiiirly cut, fiit and lean together, and is thus 
made to go much further ; while the yast quantity of manure 
which is accumulated from so large a stock is sufficient to 
support the pastures under the constant exhaustion of the 
scythe. (1) 

The animals on the other hand give more milk than -if they 
were at liberty, and are in much better condition, in the gra- 
zier's sense of the word, that is, they are always ready for the 
butcher. The only objections to this mode arise out of consi- 
derations for the happiness of the animals theraselyes, to 'whom 
we are disposed to attribute human feelings and sentiments, 
and to imagine that they derive the same pleasure fh>m brow- 
sing freely in the sunshine of the meadow, or reposing in the 
protecting shade of the woodland surrounded by the beauties 
of nature, which we should ourselves feel if similarly situated. 

But it may, I think, be fiiirly concluded that animals, 
though they may seem to participate with man to a certam 
extent in the faculty of reason, are utterly Insensible to all the 
pleasures of taste and hnagination. The beautiful has no 
charms for the brute creation ; for even in the passion of 
sexual desire, where, if any where, it might be supposed to 

(0 Tlte Swiss are very attentive to the dressing of their pastures, 
and to the preservation of the means of doing so, partieularly tbe 
nrinary part of manure, by far the richest and most valuable, of 
of which they collect and treasure np every drop with scrupuloos 
V'are. 
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i^e some inflaence, we do not perceive that youth, beaotj, 
ilid cleaDliness, make a more forcible appeal to their feelings, 
han ag;e, dirt, and deformity. And it may be doubted 
vhetber the tranquillity and protection from flies during the 
mnmer afforded by the sUll, be not sources of greater gratifi- 
itlloDto these animals, with whom 

'* To live well means nothing bnt to eat," 

lian any which they could find in the enjoyment of liberty, or 
lie contemplation of the landscape. 

29tli* After again explorhig the beauties of Bern, and its 
promenades, we retraced our steps to Payeme. 

30th. Returned to Lausanne ; the more one sees of Swit- 
Kriand, the more one is pleased with the country, and the 
km one is pleased with the inhabitants. 

Point d'argeiU point de Suisse is a maxim of which every 
lay's experience demonstrates the truth. Our bill last night 
was jnst twice as much as it was a fortnight ago at the same 
plaoe ; and our host was somewhat confused, when we pro- 
laced his former account in opposition to his charge. Swiss 
bonesty is a phrase that is much used, and it may have some 
if^lication, out of Switzerland ; but it is an article that seems 
lo be cultivated solely for exportation, and none is retained for 
lione Gpnanmption. 

September 6th. Packing up. Farewell visits. Last drive 
round the environs of Lausanne, which are studded with 
pietty villas; amongsl which £a Chdbliire is conspicuously 
beantifiil, the residence of Mr. Canning, the British minister, 
whose courteous and hospitable attentions will not be for- 
gi^Uen by any of his countrymen who have resided at 
Lausanne. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Departure from Lansanne — Geneva — Femey— Chamoimi — Moat 
Blanc— Mer de Glace— Aiz — Chanbcwy'— Lyoaa ■ Jomney to 
Montpelier— Scenery of the Blwae— 'Haimibal'a PaMage — Revo- 
lutionary Horrors— Nismes. 

September 8th. Left Laasanne iq a yoitoriar's carriage, 
consuming eight hours in the journey to Geneva. There is a 
metropolitan appearance ahout Geneva ; and it would seen 
that the people had acquired a taste for military foppery 
during their long connei^ion with France. 

The town is fortified, and there is as much pomp and cir- 
cumstance in the examination of your passport at the gate as 
if you were entering the capital of a military despot In the 
lower and trading part of the town, the houses, which are 
very high, have arcades of wood supported by pillars carried 
up to the roofs, something after the manner of Chester. The 
upper part of the city, which is built on a gentle ascent, is 
clean and handsome, the houses are of fine stone, and tte 
views from the public walks towards the lake and neighboor- 
ing mountains are magnificent. The Rhone issues out of the 
lalic in two rapid streams of dark and transparent bhiey which 
unite soon afterwards, before they join the muddy Arre. It is 
surprising how the notion could ever have prevailed, that the 
Rhone passed through the lake without BBdxIng with its waters; 
but there is this very extraordinary foc^^*at lit going out it 
resembles neither the muddy colour of its fintoMt' stream, nor 
the crystal dcamess of the lake through which it has pasBed,^ 
but is of as deep an indigo as the stream that runs fipom a dj^§ 
furnace. 

9lh. Drove to Les Delices, the residence of Voltaire before 
hc^fixcd himself at Fcrney ; but there was notlking to be seen. 
Afterwards to Ferney. His bed-room and salon remain pre- 
cisely in the state in which they were when he occupied them. 
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Under Ibe canopy of his bed is a porlrait of L« Kain ; on one 
tide of the hangings a portrait of the King of Prussia — and on 
tlie other one of Vollaire himself. On another side of the room 
is the Marqnise de Gh^telet, his mistress. On the third wall 
ite the Empress of Russia, Clement XIV., hetter known by the 
name of Ganganelli, Voltaire's Sempstress, and his Little 
Savoyard .^oy. On the remaining side are a collection of 
prints. The family of Galas, De Lille, Diderot, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Franklin, Racine, Milton, Corneille, Antoine Thomas, 
Leibnitz, de Mairan, Helvetius, Washington, D'Alembert, 
Mannontel. All these remain as he bad placed them. Here, 
too, is a model of the monument which he prepared for the 
rsception of his own heart, with this inscription : — 

Mes mines sont consoles 
Puisque mon cabai 
Est an milieu de voas. 

All the prints are very poor performance, of small site. 
The Sempstress and Savoyard Boy are beautiful subjects, and 
fery prettily done in crayons. I could not hear that there was 
any tale of scandal relating to either. The portrait of Frede- 
rick is a vile daub in oil colours, which an ale-house in Eng- 
land would scarcely accept as a sign. That of the Marquise 
de ChAtetet is not much better, though her countenance appa- 
rently deserved an abler artist Catharine of Russia's portrait 
is executed in embroidery. Le Kain*s is a wretched perform- 
ance in crayons ; mi if it was like him, there never was an 
actor who had to contend against greater disadvantages of 
person. Voltaire's portrait is by far the best of the collection : 
theihce is full of vivacity and spirit It must have been done 
whte he was a very young man, and, placed here, it looks as 
if he had been the god of his own idolatry. 

The portrait of Clement WY. should have been inscribed 
with his memorable repartee to Vollaire, which has still higher 
merit than its wit to recommend it. 

The Baron of Gleichen, in bis way to Italy, stopped at 

22 
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Forney, and hnqnired of TolUire whdthe should say from him 
to the Pope? *' Bis JEfoiinesf/* replied Yoltaire, '* foTomrs 
me "with presents of medals, and of indnlgenceSy and even 
sends me his blessing: bnl I wonld rather that Grnigtmelli 
iirould send me the cars of the Grand Inqnisitor." Tbe Baron 
deliyered the message: — " Tell fafm^" replied Glemoity ** that 
as long as Ganganelli is Pope, the Grand Inquisitor shall haye 
neither ears nor eyes.*' 

The whole town of Femey was of Voltaire's creation. His 
estate consisted of about 900 acres. I talked with an old pair 
who spo1(e of him with the greatest affection, and told me tales 
of his various charities, of his portioning the poor, to enable 
them to marry, and of the kind interest which be took in all 
their concerns, lie was very fond of rifle- shooting, and en- 
couraged popinjay contests among them, in which lie himself 
took a part. An old domestic produced two relics of his mas- 
ter ; the cap which he used to wear in his study, made of 
white silk eikibroidered with tinsel, and a cnrious book, ia 
which Voltaire had made a collection of tbe seals of all his 
correspondents. The seals were pasted in, and undemeatb 
each he had written the address of the writer. It seems that 
it was his practice, when he receiyed a letter, to examine 
and yerify the seal by referring to his book ; and if it came 
firom a quarter he did not like, he refolded it in an envelqppe, 
and retnmed it unopened to the writer. 

He built the church of Femey close tb his own gate, as if 
he had a mind to illustrate the old saying — the nearer tbe 
church, the further from G— -. 

So much for Voltaire, whose merits as an author seem to 
haye been oyer-rated. Johnson's praise of Groldsmith might 
with some limitation be applied to him — ntUhun fere seri- 
bendi geniis non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non arnavit ; 
but though he sparkled in almost eyery style of writing, he 
did not perhaps shine pre-eminently in more than one. He 
had more wit than genius, and his f<Nrte lay rather in cooking 
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up the thonghls of others with his own sauce fiiquante, than in 
prodncing new sources of knowledge. He is perhaps only 
maximus in minimis ; an exquisite writer of a satiric tale ; 
nnriTalled in wit, raillery, and sarcasm, and inimitable in 
" exposing knayes and painting fools.* * Beyond this, there is 
liUlQ to say. His epic poetry, his tragedies, and his histories 
are only extraordinary in their combination. Separately con- 
sidered, his epic poetry would be placed by all but Frenchmen 
in the yery lowest class of epic poems, all that Lord Chester- 
field says U> the contrary notwithstanding ; his tragedies are 
infisrior in force and grandeur to those of Comeille, and in 
sensibility and pathos to those of Racine. Of his history much 
is romance ; and the Age of Louis XIV., upon which his claims 
as an historian are founded, is rather a collection of materials 
for a history than an historical work. On many subjects it is 
plain he had but a smattering. Perhaps a stronger instance 
could not be giyen of the diffiareace between a mouthful and a 
belly-full of knowledge than would be afforded by a compari- 
son of Voltaire's preface to OEdipe with Johnson's pre&ce to 
Shakspeare. 

His physiognomy, which is said to baye been a combination 
of the eagle and the monkey, was iUustratiye of the character 
of bis mind. If the soaring wing and piercing eye of the eagle 
opened to him all the regions of knowledge, it was only to 
collect materials for the gratification of that apish disposition, 
which seems to haye delighted in grinning, with a malicious 
spirit of mockery ,^ at the detected weaknesses and infirmities 
of human nature. Though a man may often rise the wiser, 
yet I belieye none eycr rose the hetttr from the perusal of Vol- 
taire. The short but admirable epitaph |on him may well 
conclude his character — 



•» I 



<* Ci git Tenfant gate du monde qu*il gata. 

On our return to Geneva we had as usual a battle to fight 
with the yoitvier— a kind of animal of «U others the most 
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neferious, and perhaps the Swiss species is the worst. The 
dispute ended, as most disputes do — by the fool sobmitting to 
the knave. I paid the rascal his demand, and proceeded to 
Bonneville to sleep; and the neit day bronsfht us to St. 
Martin. 

lltb. Rainy morning; nothing to be seen. On entaring 
the valley of Chamouni it cleared up. Stopped to examine 
the glacier of Bossons, which is perhaps the brightest glacier 
in Switzerland. But all glaciers look like frozen snow rather 
than frozen water ; and in fact they are all covered more or 
less with a thin coat of snow. Some of the pillars, or rather 
spires, of ice in this glacier are above a hundred feet high. 

Arrived at Chamouni before dusk ; but Mont Blanc was 
invisible, enveloped in mist and clouds. 

It is now nearly a century since Pococke explored this valley, 
which was till then as little known as the interior of Africa. 
There are now two well-appointed inns ; and during the sum- 
mer season it has become the fashionable resort of all the idle 
tourists of Europe. 

12th. Beautiful day: — but before the sun appeared above the 
horizon, which it did not do till nine o'clock, it was bitterly 
cold. I had now, for the flrst time, a fine clear view of Mont 
Blanc 

soaring snow-clad through its native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty — 

with the whole range of needles ; some of which appear higher 
to an unpractised eye than Mont Blanc itself. But the eye is 
of all witnesses the most inaccurate, and it is somo time before 
it can be taught to distinguish which is really the summit of 
Mont Blanc. 

Rode to the cross of the Flegere; a height on the opposite 
side of the valley to Mont Blanc. The best point of view to 
look at a mountain is firom as opposite eievafton, and not fVom 
the plaui. From the height of the Flegere we enjoyed the 
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prospect ia fall perfecUon. Bckow, as JobnsoD would say, 
was " immoasiirable profundity/' and above, ** inaccessible 
altitude/* The needles now sunk to a level with ourselves, 
while the round bead of Mont Blanc rose higher than ever. 

After having inscribed our names on the cross of the Flegere, 
we prepared to descend, and in our way down stopped to re- 
fresh ourselves and our mules on the mossy bank of a clear 
spring, from whence the prospect on every side was superb ; 
** and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude." A tranquil 
and happy hour I — I was reminded of Johnson's hour of rest 
on a " bank such as a writer of romance would have delighted 
to feign,'* in his tour to the Hebrides. 

A full view of Mont Blanc at midnight, by the light of a 
glorious moon. 

13th. Ascended Montanvert, to go to the Afer de Glace, It 
is impossible to describe this scene better than in the words 
of Coxe, who compares it to ''a raging sea suddenly froien in 
the midst of a violent storm." The glaciers which terminate 
the Mer de Glace debouch fairly into the valley of Chamouni 
in enormous masses, overturning trees, protruding forward 
vast blocks of granite, and threatening to advance, notwith- 
standing the crosses which have been set up to check their 
progress ; many of these the Glaciers have actually overturned, 
in spile of the religious processions which the superstition of 
the people leads them to hope will interrupt the course of 
nature. Vast pyramids of ice of all forms and sizeii. are con^ 
stantly giving way, as they are pushed forward by those be- 
hind, or rather by the insensible movement of the whole mass,, 
and they fall down with the noise of a peal of thunder. 

The Mer de Glace, or Valley of Ice, is one of those things 
which, like VesuviuyS) does not disappoint expectation. As 
that represents '' the fiery floods" of the place of punishment, 
so this is the other extreme — the " thrilling region of thick- 
ribbed ice." Nothing can be more awfully sublime : and 
there is just enough of danger in the chasms that yawn under 

22. 
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your feet, and the occasional cracking of the surfocc, to im- 
press the mind in a manner that disposes it to feel in its full 
force all the grandeur of the scene. Among other effusions in 
the Album at Montanvert, the Empress Josephine had written 
a quatrain, with her own hand ; but some -unprincipled col- 
lector of autographs, has torn out the leaf in which it had been 
inscribed. The registrar, however, retained the verses in his 
memory, and has re- written th«n in the book: — 



tt 



Ah, je sens qu'au milieu de ces grands phenom^nes, 
De ces tableaux touchans, do ces terribles scenes. 
Tout eleve Tesprit, tout occupe les yeux ; 
Le cceur scul, un moment, «e repose en ces lieux.^' 

1810. 

An imperial quatrain is too great a curiosity to be within 
the reach of criticism ; but how shall wc explain a sentence 
inscribed by Madame de Slael! ** Si les passions n'an^n- 
tis8ait-»(probably antontissaicnl) — la sensibility du coeur, on 
verrait les hommes s*abstcnir des choses impures, ct que le 
sentiment r^prouve, mais Tame inclin6e vers sa perfection ne 
saurait composer ayec ses principcs, et jeter dans la vie une 
autre vie, qui conduirait k un avenir sans aycnir." 

Db Stael Holstein, 17 AoUt 1815. 

I own I am not OEdrpns enough to understand what the 
Sphinx would be at here, though I have faithfully transcribed 
the sentence, even to a f^ult. If the author of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses had visited Chamouni, one might almost suspect it was 
a quiz. It is certainly very like the style of the lady in ques- 
tion, particularly when, as it often happens to her, she does 
not seem to understand her own meaning. This, I suspect, is 
frequently the case in the mystical and metaphysical parts of 
her writings; which continually remind us of our old friend 
the Vicar of WakcGeld, with his *' anarchon ara kai atelevh 
taion to pan.'* 

I record oqc more effusion, taken from tiie Album at Gba- 
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moaniy which is more intelligible, and perhaps applies as 
strongly to the foregoing, as to any other piece of galimatitis 
in such collections : — 

" J*ai pens^/* says the writer, ** que les grandes impres- 
sions que Ton revolt ici donneraient de grandes pens^; que 
la puret^, la 16gdrel6 de I'air qn'on y respire les feratt rendre 
avec nettete ; par suite j*ai donn6, en Juillet 1809, un rcgistrc 
an Montanyert, pour que les yoyageurs y consignassent leurs 
reflexions :— Je m*en re^iens. Ge que j'y ai lu — ce que je lis 
ici, me d^sesp^re. On a du bon sens quand on se determine 
a Toir la yall^ de Ghamouni, mais je vois qu'on le perd en 
y arriyant.'* 

My guide was one of ten who a few weeks ago attended a 
Polish count in an expedition to the summit of Mont Blanc. 
They pitched their tent the first night in a sheltered spot about 
two thirds of the way up ; the second day they succeeded in 
reaching the top, and rested again at night in the same spot ; 
and the third day they returned to Ghamouni. 

This was a mere excursion of pleasure and curiosity, un- 
connected with scientific obseryation, which made great part 
of the object of M. de Saussure's expedition in 1787. It was 
a short time before this, that M. Paccard, the apothecary of 
Ghamouni, and Jlicques Balma the Guide, eyer afterwards 
called Balma Montblanc, went up without any other com- 
panions, and had the glory of being the first to explore the 
maiden snow of these uninhabited regions of frost and silence, 
which had neyer been disturbed by the tread of any liying 
thing. M. de Saussnre giyes one caution to pedestrian trayel- 
lers, which may be found of use. He adyises you, before you 
center upon a dangerous path, to familiarize your eye with the 
precipice beneath ; lest the sight of it should break upon the 
yiew unexpectedly, and occasion a dizziness that might be 
fatal. The guides, on the contrary, always recommend you, 
when you arc passing the brink of a precipice, to turn your 
eyes away from it. This may be the best rule, when it can 
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he dene ; bot tnwurtimo Ibe precipice will oUnide Uself vpoo 
yoa, wbetber yov win or no, asd tboi il if ccrtauBly as well 
to be previonsly prepared for it 

l4Ui. Retomed to Genera. — As the weather was fine, I 
bad an opportunity of seeing all that is to be seen between 
Cbamonni and St Kartin. Though the scenery is occasion- 
ally very graad, yet it cannot be compand with LairterbroMl 
and Inlerlaken* Mont Blanc improYCS as one recedes firoia 
him. A moonlain like a hero loses much from juxtaposition. 
I was disappointed in the impression he made upon me when 
I was face to face with him at Ghamouni ; but at the Torrent- 
noir, or on the bridge of St. 3fartin, he might, addressing me 
M the ghost of BBaqno, say with Hacbeth, '' Why so, beiBg 
gone, 1 am myself again I*' 

15th. Arrived at Aix, a small town in Savoy. The hot 
springs are much celebrated for their effects in removing all 
chronic pains. The births are well built, and the expense of 
bathing is very trifling* It is a sulphurated water, so hot that 
the thermometer stands at 110. The general mode of bathing 
is the douclie, as it is called ; the water is made to fall firom 
the height of soine feet, and is conducted by a pipe, so as to 
play with considerable force upon the part affected. After 
being parboiled in this manner for twenty minutes, they wrap 
you up in a blanket, apd carry you back to bed. The douche 
is very fatiguing. After a trial for ten days, the only effects 
it produced on me were nausea, hcadach, and general debility ; 
so I resolved to change the scene. 

26th. Drove to Ghamberry; passed the day in strolling 
with Rousseau's Gonfessions in my hand to Les CharmetteSr 
the quiet retreat in which he lived with his Hatnanf Madame 
de Warens. His description of her person is one of the most 
animated pictures of grace and beauty that ever was penned ; 
and her gentle and benevolent character is still more interest- 
ing than her beauty. 

The house is situated in a vitlley surrounded by mountains;. 
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bat scarcely a TesUge remains of the gardes,' Vhidb he (ells us 
he cnltiyated with his own hands. 

27th. I once more consigned myself to a voiturier to be 
conveyed to Lyons. The road across the mountains is roman- 
tic. This road is the work of Charles Emanuel, second Duke 
qf Savoy, who has recorded his achicyement la an inscription 
as, *' RomarUs itUentatum etsteris desperatum,** but it has 
been thrown into the shade by the imperial road-maker of the 
Sunplon, who has here also cat his way in a straight line 
through the mounlain by a subterraneous tunnel of many 
hunjbred yards long. 

- At Pont'de-Beauvoisin our baggage was strictly searched. 
The custom-house is in the habit of institothig a very rigorous 
eiamination on this frontier, for the ostensible purpose of pre- 
venting the introduction of Geneva goods, particularly watches 
and jewellery ; but it is notorious that cases of watches are 
carried over the mountains by men on foot in large quantities; 
and the rate of insurance is so low, that it would lead one to 
suppose there must be a secret undentanding between the 
custom-house and the smuggler. 

The first impression of France is favourable, but as you ap- 
proach Lyons, the country becomes more bleak and open. 

28th. Arrived at Lyons before sun-set. Lyons is the Man- 
chester of France ; filled with a manufacturing money-getting 
tribe, who wear their hearts in their purses. The sight of an 
Englishman is wormwood to them ; and well it may, for we 
seem to be travelling fast towards surpassing them even in 
their own staple manufacture. 

The first view of Lyons is grand ; the Rhone and the Saone 
flow through it in parallel lines, and the broad-paved quays 
of the Rhone are magnificent. 

First sight of French soldiery; — fine stoot-looking men; 
but their pale livery has a bad efiect 

29tb. There are several interesting Roman antiquities in 
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the neighboarhood of Lyons ; and the aqnedficU of Mwc An- 
thony still remain on the mountain Founridres. 

At theHdtel-de-Yille are the celebrated bronze tablets which 
record a memorable speech of the Emperor Claudius. 

Made a tour of the principal silk-manu&ctories ; and, with- 
out professing to be a yery accurate judge, I thought not only 
their pocket-handkerchie&y but their silk stockings, very in- 
ferior to our own. The price of a handkerchief is five francs; 
a pair of silk stockings of the best quality costs tweWe francs 
In all their stuf& the inferiority of the French taste in the 
pattern is very conspicuous ; at least it is generally what we 
should call staring, flaunting, and valgar ; but perhaps there 
is no disputing about taste in the patterns of silk. 

Lyons seems to be full of Buonapartists. They receiyed hint 
with enthusiasm on his return from Elba ; and yet one might 
luive thought that the recollections^ of the reign of terror— of 
GoUot d'Herbois, Fouche, and Chalier — would have given a 
bias to the Lyonese politics against this child and champion of 
the Revolution. 

30th. Nothing can be more evident than the hostile feeling 
towards Ei^lapd and Englishmen, which manifests itself here 
on every occasion. Nor is it surprising, when we consider 
that the Lyon&te regard ns a? the causes of the decline of 
their commerce ; for the dulness of trade is as much the sub- 
ject of complaint here as every where else, at the present 
moment; and the odium mercaioriwn is perhaps, ncit to the 
odium theologicum, one of the deadliest sources of enmity. 

The Valets de Place pointed out with precision the spot 
where Hannibal crossed the Rhone ; though Whittakcr, who 
acts as moderator between Polybius and Livy, and occasion- 
ally sets them both right, would wish to make it quite clear 
that be crossed the river at Loriol in Dauphiny ; and that he 
marched up the course of the Rhone, keeping the river on bis 
lefty all the way to Geneva. 
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The accowils I hear of the climate df this )|llkce dtsmade 
me from thinking of passiof^ the winter here. No place is 
more subject to sudden changes from heat to cold. There is 
also a great deal of rain, and the winter is cold and long. 
Besides, it is not pleasant to reside in a town where the public 
feeling is so hostile to you ; and amongst a people who look 
daggers at you, though they may use none. 

October 1st The great hospital at Lyons is a noble esta- 
blishment, ^d all the arrangements are calculated to promote 
the coDEifort of the patients. It is attended by the Sasurs de la 
Charitiy who oflBciate as nurses, with a kind spirit of bene- 
Yolence, that must be as beneficial to the minds as to the bodies 
of their patients. 

One cannot look without respect and admiration at these 
deroted sisters of Christianity, whose profession of tows has 
been made with a riew to enlarge rather than to contract the 
sphere of their utility. 

•None of the common objections to Mmastic institutions 
have any application to this order of nuns, which is founded 
on a practical imitatien of the conduct of their Diyine Master, 
who, according to the simple narratiTe of the Eyangelist, 
<' went about doing good.** 

2od. While I was deliberating into what quarter of the 
world I should moye, I stumbled on a yoitiurier, who was on 
the point of setting out for Montpellier. When ytm hare no 
decided will of yonr own, the best way, I believe, is to conif 
mit yourself to the tide of events, and let them carry yoii 
fnommftie f&rat twipetta». At least it was iji this disposition 
0^ mind that I hurried back to my hotel to collect my pack- 
ages ; and before I had time to disoover whether I had done 
well or iU, I found myself at Yieiine, where we slept At 
this place there are some relics of the Romans ; and the people 
show you a bouse which they tell you belonged lo Pontius 
Pilate, and in which they would have you believe that he 
died. 
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It vas here, that Ping YI., the late Pope^ breathed his last, 
vfho confirmed by the misfortunes of his reign the presenti- 
ment lo which his title had given rise ; for the number six has 
always been considered at Rome as ominous. 

Tarquinius Sextus was the very worst of the Tarquins, and 
his brutal conduct led to a revolution in the government; it 
was under Urban the sixth that the great schism of the west 
broke out; and Alexander the sixth ontdid in crime all that 
his predecessors amongst the Tarquips, or the Popes, had ven- 
tured to do before him. It was during his papacy that the lino 
was written, which, in after times, was applied to the election 
of his successor, Pius YI. 

** Semper sub sextis perdita Roma fait.^' 

In Pius YI.'s life, " nothing became him like the leaving of 
it ;'* and he attracted more respect by the piety and resigiiaUon 
with which he bore the insults heaped upon him by the Frendi 
during his captivity, than he could ever have coDunaeded in 
the palace of the Yatican. 

3d. I should have embarked in the coche d'eau at Lyons, 
and descended the Rhone to Avignon ; but the pleasure of this 
scheme depends entirely upon the slate of the wind ; if this be 
adverse, as in the present case, you may be detained many 
day^, and there is no certainty of arriving at any habitable inn 
to rest at night. The views of the river with the surrounding 
scenery have to-day been very pleasing ; but it would be pro- 
fanation to compare them with the lovely Wye, and " the dear 
blue hills of my own country.*' 

The more 1 see of France the less am I able to understand 

« 

how it has gained the title of la belle France, The phrase 
cannot certainly refer to picturesque beauty, of which no 
country has less to boast Perhaps this deficiency may in some 
measure account for the utter want of taste for the beauties of 
nature, in the English sense of that phrase, which is so remark* 
able a feature in the French character. 
A Frenchman cannot understand the feeling that is delighted 
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with the contemplation of pictaresqoe beauty ; it is as nnintel- 
ligflble to him as the pleasm^ of music to a man who has no 
ear. 

His heau idial of landscape is that which produces the 
greatest quantity of corn, wine, and oil. He will indeed 
chatter about les belles horreurs of a Swiss scene ; but the very 
terms he uses prove how incapable he is of communing with 
nature, and interpreting the language she speaks in the sub- 
lime scenes which she there addresses to the imagination. 

4th. La belle France grows dirtier and dirtier. Sunday is 
BO sabbath here. All the shops are open, and every thing goes 
on as usuaL Even the butchers are at work, elbow-deep, in 
their horrid occupation. We halted in the middle of the day 
at the little town of Tain, near which are the vineyards so 
fomons for their red and while Hermitage. This tract, how- 
erer, canhot supply a tithe of the wine which is sold under 
that name. It is a small black grape, rough and unpleasant 
upon the palate. It would seem that all the good wine is ex- 
ported, for the sample which was given me as the best was but 
ordinary stuff. The end of our day*s Journey brought us to 
Yalence. It was at the military school of this place that Na- 
poleon was educated, and he practised the first lessons of the 
art of war on the Champ de Mars of Valence. 

There is a story current here, that, from want of means, he 
was reduced to the necessity of leaving his boarding-house 
without paying his pension, 

5th. As you advance towards the south, the country be- 
comes richer, and begins to wear an Italian appearance. 

Encountered a large troop of deserters. In England it re- 
quires three guards to prevent one deserter from running away. 
Here, fifty deserters are conducted by three gens d'armes, lilce 
so many beasts being driven to a fair. They were most of 
them mere boys, and apparently in great misery. 

The military spirit seems to have evaporated, or the white 
flag has not the same fascination that the tri-jcoloured possessed. 

23 
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Uoder Ifapoleoo the mflilsry were erery fhtafr; sod tite ooly 
fmd to honour and power was tltfo«^ the profeflsion of arms. 
The airs of consequence which the army assumed^ and tbt 
tyranny which they exercised over all the rest of the world, 
to whom they applied the contemptuous appellation ofpiquUa, 
were ahnost as intolerable as the old grieyanoeB of whtdt the 
roluriers complained against the nobles. 

This is no longer the case. The pmti^ of adlitary glory 
received its death-blow at Waterloo ; and the army feel now 
that they no longer enjoy that paramovnt weight and consider- 
ation in pnbliG opinion upon which theur insolence was 
founded: 

Fortuna sflero 1«ta negotio, et 

Lndnm insolentem hidere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos iioDores. — 

Fame and honour are now to he gained by fighting the batttes 
of the senate, towards which the puUic attention and public 
interest are almost exclusirdy directed. 

I deriated from the road at Loriol, to examine the banks of 
the riyer at this point, where Whittaker would demonstrate 
that Hannibal passed with his army. He relies much upon a 
passage in Livy describing Hannibal* s course after he had 
passed the riyer : 

'' Pottero die, profeetus adversa Hpa Rhodani, mediterranea 
GdUicp petit, non qwaredior ad Alpei viaettet, sed, quantwn 
a mari recettisset minue ohvium fore Romanum eredme, cum 
quo priuequam in Itaiiatn vmtum foret, non erat in animo 
manui eonserere, Quartii eaetrie, ad imulam pervmiit ; ibi 
Avar Rhodanu$q%i/e amines eonfluunt in trntun.*' 

So far so good. Loriol would certainly be about four days' 
march from Lyons, where the Rhone and the Arar (now the 
Saone) unite, and where they once formed an island. 

But if the authority of Liyy is to be relied on, bow shall ws 
reconcile what he says afterwards, with the siqiposition of 
Hannibal's haying marched up the Rhone to Lyons? Liyy 
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says, that after leaving this island; — "qttumjam A^^ petwet^ 
Hon reeta r^gione iter institmt, sod ckd kevam in Tricastinos 
(kxit, indsper extremam oram Voeontiomm agri tetendit Tri- 
mrios, haiud usquam impedita via priusquam ad Druentiam 
fkmm ptrvenU" Now, the Trieastim were to the soath of 
Loriol ; and bow he coald haye passed per ewtremam oram 
Y^ocontiorum, to arriye at the Trieorii, will puule any one 
who will examine the map. But the last is the greatest riddle' 
of all ; what could bring him to the Druentia, now ^La Dti- 
rance ? Again, if Liyy be correct, Hannibal passed the river 
in Volearum agrum, which can hardly be made to extend to 
Loriol. But I believe we must condnde, firom reading Livy*s 
account of this matter, which is throughout so inconsistent 
with itself, that he wrote it without his map of Gaul before 
hira, or etae, that our map of Gaul is very different from 
hif.(l) 

(i) Since writing the above, I have read an iageniont treatise, 
by M. de Luc of Geneva ; who takes the text of Polybius for his- 
gnide, and gives very satisfactory reasons for setting iivy aside, 
ivberever their authorities differ. M. de Luc makes Hannibal cross 
the Rhone lower down than Loriol, in the neighbourhood of Avig- 
non. His four days* march then brings him to the Ishre^ at the 
point where it falls into the Rhone. This river, which, in the dif- 
ferent editions of Polybius is called Isear or Seorast by a cor- 
ruption of the Latin text, which puzzled the commentators, has 
been converted by the editors of Livy from Bisarar into Arar. 
If^ instead of three letters, they had been content with removing 
one, it would have left Isarary which is very nearly its modern 
name. This dien is the Insula at which Hannibal arrives ; viz.. 
that tract of country insulated on all sides but one by the Rhone 
and the Isere. He then makes for the Alps, but not directly, on 
account of the monntains of let Echelles, over -which there was no 
road at that tine. He turns therefore ad Ic&uam; that is, instead 
of due east, he marches north-east round these mountains, until 
he comes to the Druentia^ which is not the Durance^ but the 
Drawee. This river runs through Chamberry, and falls into the 
Rhone near Yenne, the ancient Ejanna . M. de Lnc, whose reason- 
ing is for the most part clear and convincing^ conducts Hannibal 
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We halted at night at Monlclimart. 

6th. Near Montelimart was the Chdteaud&Grignan; when 
Madame de Seyigne fell 4 victim to malemal aniiety, and was 
baried in the family yault. The chateau was -destroyed during 
the fury of the Revolution, and the leaden coffins in the vaults 
presented too valuable a booty to be spared by the brutal ruf- 
fians of those days. The body of Madame de S^vign^ had been 
embalmed, and was found in a state of perfect preservaUon, 
richly dressed ; but no respect was paid to virtue even in the 
grave ; every thing, even to the dress she wore, was pillaged 
and taken away, and the naked corpse, left to muigle, as it 
mighty with its native dust 

This unnatural war with the dead is one of the most revolt- 
ing features of the French revolution. What must be the cha- 
racter of that people who could find gratification in rifling the 
sanctuary of the tomb ; and who, carrying their enmity be^ 
yond the grave, could glut their brutal' and cowardly revenge 
in offering insults to the defenceless remains of the most illus- 
trious characters in the history of their country ? No respect 
was paid to rank, or sex, or virtue ; and this was not a solitary 
outrage, committed at a single place, but the general practice 
throughout France. A fellow passenger tells me that he saw 
the body of Laura, the mistress of Petrarch, exposed to the 
most brutal indignities in the streets of Avignon. It had been 
embalmed, and was found in a mummy state, of a dark brown 
colour; It was the same every where ; the best and the worst 
of the Bourbons — Henry IV, and I^ouis XI. — were exposed to 
equal indignities ; nor could the deeds, of Turenne himself 

from the Drance to the pass of the little St. Bernard, and so down 
the valley of Aoste to Ivree. Here Hannibal is obliged to deviate 
from his direct road, ui order to take Turin, tlie capital of the 
ancient Taurinit whose alliance he had been unable to conciliate; 
after which he marches with all haste to encounter Scipio 00 the 
banks of the Ticinus, now the Tesinoi and there M. de Luc leaver 
him. 
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protect Us corpse from the profanation of Ibese ferocious yio- 
lators. All the cruelties committed upon the living, during 
the feign of blood and terror, will not stamp the French name 
irttti so inddlble a stain as these unmanlj outrages upon the 
dead, the first may find some palliation, weali as it is, in the 
party rage and political animosity of an infuriated populace ; 
*-*but what can be urged in cKtenuation of the last ? it is 
W#rse than the fury of the beasts ; for of the lion at least we 
ire told, that he '* preys not upon carcasses.*' 1 blush, in 
Tenting my indignatiim against the French, at the recollection 
of the indignities that were offered in my own country to the 
reaiains of Cromwell and of Blake, who were both taken from 
Westminster Abbey ; the first, to be hanged at Tyburn and 
buried under the gallows, and the last, to be cast into a pit in 
St Margaret's church ; but I console myself with thinking, 
that this was done by the '' express command" of the goyenn' 
ment of that day, in which the people had no share, and by 
which, I trust, our character as a nation cannot be affected. 

We crossed the Rhone at the Pont du St, Esprit, which is 
3,000 feet long, being nearly three times the length of the 
bridge at Westminster. It is turned against the stream with a 
point like a bastion. From the road you command a yiew of 
the Pont du Gard, a splendid reiio of Roman architecture, 
built to connect the ranges of an aqueduct whieh extends for 
seyenteen miles : fragments of which are still remaining in 
various parts of the hills* 

The first entrance into Languedoc is not prepossessing ; as 
you travel to the south you find all the comforts of civilization 
decrease, and dirt and wretchedness flourish. Slept at Bagnols. 

7th. The kitchen of a village inn at Languedoc is enough 
to damp the strongest appetite. I wished for the pencil of 
Wilkie at Remoulins, a little village where we breakfiisted 
this morning. While the host, who played as many parts as 
Buskin in the farce, was killing the devoted fowl, his cat ran 
away with the sausages intended to garnish it. Poor Chanti- 
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cleer was laid down to finish his death-song as he could, 
while the host pursued puss to her retreat, which was so well 
chosen, that a third of the sausages were gone before he 
discoYcred her. Puss, however, paid dearly for it in the end; 
for in endeavouring to make her escape under a door, the 
aperture was so small that her hinder legs and tail were left on 
the hither side of it, upon which mine host wreaked his 
vengeance, hy stamping most unmercifully. At last we sat 
down t6 Grimalkin's leavings ; and though the landlord had 
no ** appliances and means** to help him, nor scarcely a stick 
of wood with which to make a fire, he did contrive, somehow 
or other, to furnish a very tolerable breakfast ; and this seems 
to be the great merit of French cookery — that it can make 
something out of nothing. Moli^re observes that any body 
can dress a dinner with money and materials ; and if a pro- 
fessed cook cannot do it without, his art is not worth a far- 
thing. 

This part of Languedoc may be very rich and productive, 
but nothing can be less pleasing to the eye, stone walls instead 
of hedges, no meadows, no cattle, and no trees, but the olive, 
which add little to the beauty of the landscape. 
• A poor Carmelite nun joined our party, who had been 
driven out of her convent in Spain by the French, and was 
now seeking an asylum. 

The rigid austerities practised in her convent had not how- 
ever extinguished entirely the vanity of her sex, some remains 
of which still lurked under her coarse black hood, breaking 
out in the delight with which she traced up the antiquity of 
her order, higher than all other monastic institutions, to Elijah, 
and Mount Ciarmel. 

Nismes, where we arrived in the evening, is full of Roman 
antiquities.(l) There is an amphilhealrc in good preserva- 

(i) About twelve miles from Nismes ift the Pont du Gard, one of 
the most perfect and magnificent Roman aqaeducts remaining— 
coDSlructcdrio supply the city with pure water. 
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tion ; and the Maison Quarrie, as it is called, is one of the 
most heautiful relics of ancient architecture that have come 
down to Qs. It has been supposed that this temple was built 
in the reign of Augustus ; and Monsieur Siguier has contrived 
to decipher an inscription which contains the names of Marcu» 
Agrippa and his sons ; hut this inscription is not very satisfac- 
torily made out ; and those arguments seem to he the strongest 
which, from a comparison of the minuteness and profusion of 
ornament of the Maison Quarrie with the more simple archi- 
tecture of the Augustan age, would fix its date at a later 
period. 

8th. My first impression of the French character is, that it 
must be greatly changed from that gay and lively frivolity, of 
which we used to hear so much. My fellow-passengers are 
serious and reserved; each man seems to suspect his neigh- 
hour; and at the Table d'Bote, where I have dined and supped 
during my route, the company could not have been more 
silent and sombre if the scene had been laid in England during 
the month of November. There is a crest-fallen look about 
them, and they shake their heads and shrug their shoulders 
when they talk of the Congress, in gloomy apprehension of the 
future. 

The seventh day's journey brought us to Montpellier, where, 
being heartily tired of the jumbling of the carriage, I Was well 
disposed to make a halt 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Montpellier->Cliinate^Party Spint-~ConscrIption— BufTon— IrOB- 
Mask—Rousseau— Journey to Toulouse — Beziers—Canal of Lan- 
gucdoc. 

October 9tb. The situation of Montpellier is very fine, and 
the environs are pretty. The view from the Place de Peyrou, 
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where from one spot you see tlie Mediterranean to the south, 
and on a fine day may command the Pyrenees to the west, 
and the Alps to the east, is superb. All the statues which 
once ornamented this place were destroyed during the icono" 
clastic fury of the reyolution. 

10th. Engaged a lodging in a clean protestant fiuaily on 
the Boulevard de la Comedie; and for two rooms am to pay 
sixty francs per month. I would rather have established my- 
self in a maison de pension, but there is no such thing in 
Monlpellier ; so that one is forced to dine at a restauratemr^s, 
which to an inTalid in winter-time is a serious inconvenience. 

There is a custom amongst the Testaurateurs in this part of 
France, which to a resident is worth knowing. If you dine 
regularly at the same house, you may, by paying a certain 
sum in advance, have credit for one-fiAh more than you have 
paid. 

lllh to 18lh. A week of severe illness. It is difficult to 
conceive how Montpellier ever obtained a name for the salu-* 
brity of its climate. For pectoral complaints it is probably one 
of the worst in the world. It is true, there is almost always 
a clear blue sky ; but the air is sharp and biting, and you are 
constantly assailed by the bise or the martn ; and it is difficult 
to say which of these two winds is the most annoying. 

The one brings cold, and the other damp. The climates of 
Europe are but little understood in England, nor indeed is it 
an easy thing to ascertain the truth with respect to climate. 
Travellers geuerally speak from the impression of a single 
season, and we all know how much seasons vary. 

I believe that Pisa is the very best place on the continent 
during the winter for complaints of the chest, and Nice, of 
which I speak from good authority, is perhaps the very worst 
The air of the first, which is situated in a low plain, is warm, 
mild, and muggy ; that of the second is pure, keen, and pierc- 
ing. The air of Montpellier is of this latter character ; it is 
as different from Pisa as frisky cider frdm milk and water, and 
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every monthfal of it irritates weak longs and sets them cough- 
ing, if there be any climate preferable to Pisa, it may perhaps 
be Rome, v/hete the air is pure without being piercing, and, 
if one might illustrate it by a comparison with a liquor, I 
should compare it to cowslip wine. 

19th. Nothing can be more dull than MontpeUier is at pre- 
sent There is nothing going on in the shape of amusement 
or instruction. It is yacation, and the lecture-rooms are shut. 
There is but little society ; and the good people here, as if ciyil 
dudgeon were not enough to set follcs together by the ears^ have 
seasoned their dissensions with the sauee piqtkmie of religious 
hahred, and are with difficulty restrained from cutting each 
other's throats. While the present king Uycs, things may 
continue quiet, but the-protestants seem to fear that, under his 
more orthodox brother, the tragedy of St. Bartholomew might 
be revived. . 

Nor do these fbars seem to be wholly without foundation. 
The scenes that took place here and at Nismes, in 1815, after 
the second abdication of Napoleon, were dreadful. The tri- 
umph of a party in France is something more than a change 
of ministry ; for the re-aetion that it produces amongst the 
inflammable inhabitants of the- southern provinces is followed* 
by proscriptions and massacres. 

The party thai is uppermost cannot be content without cut- 
ting the throats of their opponents. Tb is they proceeded to do 
in 1815, but the king interposed to check the outrageous zeal' 
of his ultra-adherents; and this is likely to happen again at 
any time, if, instead of endeavouring to be the common pro- 
tector of all his people, the king, by the formation of an ultr»- 
royalist ministry, were content to be the head of a fiiction. 

The way in which the election of deputies for the depart- 
ment of Gard was conducted in the year 1815, shows the 
means by whieh the ruling party in this 'part of the world 
would wish to maintain its ascendeney ; no less than thirteen 
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prolcstant electors were assasMnated in iheir way to the elec- 
toral college. 

One is astonished by the amoant of the popidstion in the 
French towns ; Nlsmes is said to contain forty thousand souls, 
and Montpellier five-and-thirty thousand, and you wonder 
where they can be stowed. 

I am surprised to find at this place, which has been so long 
the ruiort of well-informed people, such a lamentablo inatten- 
tion to the most Indispensable comforts and decencies of life. 
It would require the pen of Winifred Jenkins herself to deicrihe 
some of the miserable expedients of la belle France !■ 

Attended at the theatre, which was crowded to excess, to 
witness the drawing for the Conscription. 

This law, which was held up as the great motlye for resist- 
ing the tyranny of Napoleon, is neyertheless still continued by 
his successors. 

The drawing was an amusing scene and trqly French. The 
pe<^lo assembled in a sort of amphitheatre. The Prifet pre- 
sides. The names of all those of the prescribed age are called 
oyer ; and eyery man of whateyer rank, high or low, answers 
to his name, and draws his lot. If he is absent, the Prefst 
draws it for him. When any one drew a number aboye the 
complement required, thereby ensuring his own exemption, 
his antics of joy were in the highest degree comic ; and when 
the number was within the complement, the exultation of the 
spectators, whose own prospects were thereby bettered, were 
expressed by the loudest applause, without any consideration 
for the feelings of the drawer* The present assessment is light 
enough, as may be collected from the priee of a subsUtnle, 
who may now be procured for 500 francs, whereas, in Napo- 
leon's time, the price has been as high as 14,000 francs. 

There needs but one law more^a property-tax, which is a 
conscription of money as the other is of men, the one operating 
on the purses as the other does upon the persons of men-'tQ 
complete a perfect system of despotism. 
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Whe/rerer these two taws «re thoronghly eslablistaed, and 
the people trained to submit to them, the rights of personal 
security and priyate property are annihilated. 

If goTemments would neyer raise more men or more money 
than the public interest required^ both these laws are perhaps 
the best, because the simplest, the ftirest, and the cheapest in 
arriyhig at their ebiect. But constituted as human nature is, 
none but an essentially popular goyemment could be tnisted 
with such a tremendous engine, wbich would place at its dis- 
posal eyery man, and eyery shilling that he has, in case of 
necesslty-^a plea which was neyer yet wanting to justify any 
exercise of power. 

Napoleon did in fact take away the whole population at one 
fell swoop, and there is no saying where a property- tax might 
stop on this side of ninety-nine per cent For the principle of 
the tax once admitted, the Soritea argument would neyer be 
wanting to famish the minister of finance with a pretence for 
phicking out one more hatr^ 

*( tJtor permisso, caudsque pilos nt equinse 
PauUatim vello : et demo QDvin demo etiam unum ; 
Dum cadat eluaus ratione mentis acervi." 

Still, hoWeyer, tliere are so many arguments in fayoiir of a 
property-tax properly modified, that in a free goycrnment like 
England, where the people, through their reprcsentatiyes, ex- 
ercise a control oyer the national expenditure, there seems but 
one condition wanting to make it the best, as it is unquestion- 
ably the fkirest and cheapest mode of raising money, which is, 
that it should be the only tax. In this ease it might safely be 
trusted to the feelings of the reprcsentatiyes themsclyes, to 
take care that a tax, wbich came home so immediately to their 
OWB business and bosoms, was not unnecessarily increased. 

If tbis had been the system of raising the supplies in England 
during the last century, it may well be doubted whether such 
yast sums would haye been expended — sums which are easily 
yotcd, when it is proposed that they shall be raised by an in- 
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crease of duty of a balfpeany upon fhU» and a penny on that 
article ; a proposal that is agreed to as a matter of course, and 
nobody thinks it worth while to pause and consider from whose 
pocket the money is to come. If then all other taxes were 
abolished, the property-tai might be hailed as a security for 
economy of expenditure, as it is in itself the least expensive of 
all taxes in the collection. It has been calculated that a man 
alrea4y pays at least the half of his income, in some shape or 
Other, to the support of goyemmenL If this be so, he would 
surely not iare the worse by paying the same sum openly as 
a 50 per cent duty upon property, which would then reach 
the exchequer without being subjected to the enormous de- 
ductions that are now made from it by all the yarious charges 
of collection. 

This would then be the only shape in which the tax-gatherer 
would appear, and England might hope to become agam, 
beyond all others, the land of cheapness and plenty. 

But if the property-tax be brought forward only when all 
other means fail ; for there is a limit to indirect taxation— 
when two and two no longer make four — when increase of 
duly only produces decrease of consumption — if it be intro- 
duced as the pincers to extract those sums which will not 
yield to the common turn-screw of taxation, it must then be 
regarded as an additional weight to the already enormous 
burden, under the pressure of which the agriculture, the 
trade, and the prosperity of the country are now languishing. 

It would not be one of the least advantages of such a system 
of taxation, that it would take away the argument of those 
who, for their own purposes, seek to persuade the labouring 
classes that the principal part of the taxes, as at present im- 
posed, is paid by them. These arguments, however, have 
manifestly no foandallon ; for no axiom of political economy 
seems more clear, than that the taxes upon the necessaries of 
life are not, in point of fact, paid by the labouring classes 
themselves ; and that by increasing or diminishing the duly of 
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any article of their necessary consumption, little more itf done, 
as it regards tbem, than eventaally to increase or dimiuistir 
the rate of their wages. They do indeed feel all taxes, but it 
is remotely, and in the same way that they woald really feel 
the property-tax, namely, by the operation of that and every 
other tax upon capital, in abridging the means of emiplojiug 
them. ? 

One of the conscripts bebayed so riotonsly, that the gens 
d*-armes took him into custody ; but,. as they were conducting 
him through the streets, his mother raised a mob in Jiis favour > 
who, after a sharp struggle, succeeded in rescuing the prisoner 
from his keepers, and bore him off in triumph. 

2pth. While, sitting at breakfast this morning, I saw my 
hero of yesterday with his mother, tied back to back in a cart^ 
escorted by a large party of cavalry, who lodged them safely 
in the prison of the town. 

Attended the drill of the recruits, which is constantly gliing 
on, as if France were preparing for an immediate campaign. 
The dishabille of the soldiers, especially of the cavalryjKs very 
slovenly. The infantry march to the sound of the^'dntm 
aloue, for there are no fifers amongst them. The tnps in 
this quarter are small, slight, and scraggy ; and if Jmik'vit 
mistaken, there is more of muscle and sinew in oneSiglish- 
man than in half a score of them. I speak only. of the 
infantry ; for there is a great contrast between them and tfie 
cavalry, who seemed to be picked men. Went to t|e theatre 
for the first, and for the last time. The actors wifere worse 
than I ever saw in England. 

21st to 28th. Confined to the house. Rambled through 
Buffon*s Discours sur la Nature des Animaux, which is very 
ingenious and clever, excepting his blasphemy against love, of 
which he seems to have had a very low opinion. He seems 
to think that love and friendship cannot be identified, and 
felt for the same object. Did be judge from his experience of 
French women ? . . 

24 
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BuffoD, with all his eloquence, is a remariLable instance of 
that national coarseness and grossness of feeling, which is so 
much the characteristic of the French. They are eminently 
deficient in sensibility, ima^nation, and enthusiasm ; when 
they attempt to be sentimental they do bnt talk it, and cannot 
even talk it well. I doubt whether the PkaaweM of Ifnagina- 
tion could be made intelligible to them by any translation. 
Every man thinte he knows the meaning of sentiment, and 
yet it is a diflBcuU word to define, without determining its 
application ; but I believe it is oomn^only used in opposition 
to mere animal sense, which is all that the French word sen- 
timent often signifies. For insta&oe, the sestiment of love^ in 
our use of the word, is something very different from the 
animal sense> which may be perhaps the foimdatioB of the 
passion between the sexes. It is sense refined and exalted^ 
through the influence of mind, by pufer thoughts, and higher 
considerations, which, while they strip the passion of its gross- 
ness, increase its intensity and esergy, and by expanding its 
views, convert the transitory enjoyment of animal deshre into 
a Cselii^ as durable and lasting as the mind itself. 

But let us hear Buffon on this subject. *' Amour I D6slr 
inn6! Ame de la Nature ! — Source fdconde de tout plaisir, de 
toute volitpt^, pourquoi fliis-tu Tdtat heureux de tons lw~toesy 
et le malheur de I'homme ? 

" C*est qu'il n*y a que le physique de cette passion qui soit 
bon ; o'cst que, malgr6 ce que peuvent dire les gens ^pris, le 
moral n'en vaut rien. Les animaux, guid^ par Ic senti- 
ment seul— ^leurs d^irs sent toujours proportionn^ k la 
puissance de jonir ; ils sentent antant qu*ils jouissent, et ils ne 
jouissent qn'autant qn'ils sentent 

" L'homme, an eontrahre, ea toidint inventer des plalfirs, 
n*a fkit que gdtcr la Nature.-*— 

** Tout ce qu'il y a de bon dans Tamour appartienf done aux 
animaux tout aussi bien qu'a nous.*' 

Who but a Frenchman could have written thus? bnt a 
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Frenchman cannot rise out of the mire of seasuality ; and their 
literature is full of sneers and ridicule of that enthusiasm of 
heart, and elevation of soul, which seek to improve ow 
nature, 

*' And lift from earth our low desire/' 

29lh. Inspection of soldiers, and grand field-day. Nothing 
can he less showy than the appearance of the infantry. They 
have no feathers or tufts in their caps, nor fifers in their 
hand. In going through the manual exercise, the French seem 
to be much quicker than any soldiers I haye seen. For iur 
stance, present arms, and, order arms, are performed at two 
motions ; which in our own drill, I belieTe^ employ three 
distinct acts. 

The soldiers are as rapid in execating manoBuyres, as in 
going through the exercise. But the word of command it 
much more noisy than with us; and it is repeated and yoci- 
feratcd by the officers, from the colonel downwards, so as to 
resemble the hallooing of cattle-driyers» ' i 

30tb. Crawled round the botanical garden; the pleasantest 
promenade in MontpeUier. It was here that Toong, the poet, 
buried his daughter. The longer I stay at Hontpellier the lesa 
I Lke it The inhabitanls are characterized in the proyerbs of 
their own country. Pound seven Jews in a mortar, says one 
of these, and the juice will make one Montpelliard. Proverbs 
must always be understood with some grains of allowance, 
though they haye generally a foundation in truth. Bui it 
would be unfair to judge of MontpeUier during the vacatiim. 
It is a celebrated school of medicine ; and Uie lectures, in that 
liberal spirit which distinguishes the public institutions of this 
country — and I am.^M pf An opportunity of speaking In 
favovr of Franoei>-aiie'#iilii If'tll that choose to attend, with- 
out any •xpense. -^ -^ 

31st. Stumbled, *' inthe course of my lliading," upon an 
account of the taking of the Bastille, in which there la as at- 
tempt to clear up the mystery of the man is the Iroa Mask, 
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It is Stated that a paper was found , recording the arriyal of 
Fouquet in the Bastille from the island of St Marguerite, in 
SB iron mask. 

This suggestion receives some corroboration from the his- 
tory of Fouquet*s disgrace and punishment, in which there 
:are such remarkable coincidences with the history of the 
Iron Mask, that I am surprised Voltaire, who, in his age of 
Louis XIV., relates Fonquet*s fall immediately after his ac- 
count of the mysterious prisoner, was not struck with them. 
For he tells us that Fouquet was sent to the Isle of St Mar- 
guerite, and that the Iron Mask was brought from the Isle 
of St- Marguerite; and, in concluding Fouqnet*s history, he 
adds this remarkable circumstance — that while the smallest 
action of his life was celebrated with the most minute detail, 
nobody knew when or where he died. 

Voltaire is unable to explain, and indeed there is something 
unaccountable in the mystery and precaution which were 
thought necessary in the arrest and detention of Fouquet 
The same reasons, whatever they were, might have suggested 
the continued concealment of his person in the iron nuisk, 
which has given rise to so much speculation. 

Fouquet was arrested in 1661, the precise date of the Iron 
Mask's arrival in the Island of St Marguerite. We know that 
after an imprisonment of twenty-nine years, the Iron Mask 
was removed from St. Marguerite, by the keeper of the prison 
in that island to the Bastille, upon his appointment to the go- 
vernorship of that fortress. Now, Voltaire tells us, that though 
nothing certain was known with respect to Fouquet* s end, yet 
there was a notion amongst his friends, that he had quitted the 
Island of St. Marguerite before his death. 

These are remarkable coincidences, nor is there any thing 
in Fouquet' s age to make the identity of these two persons 
impossible. The removal of the Iron Mask to the Bastille took 
place in 1690, and be died in 1703, after a captivity of forty- 
two years. Fouquet was bom in 1615, and was Intendant 
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General of the Financeg in 1643, at the age of twenty-eight* 
In 1661, the date of his arrest, he was forty-ctx, and forty-two 
years of captivity will make him eighty-eight at the time of 
his death; that is, if he were indeed the Iron Mask who died 
in 1703. 

IVovember 1st to 8tb. A week of confinement. Rambled 
through Voltaire, Bayle, and Rousseaa. Rousseau's ** Con- 
fession of a Savoyard Curate," though written, as it would 
seem, to invalidate the authority of Christianity, leaves behind 
an impression in its favour, stronger perhaps than is produced 
by most works written purposely to defend it 

And indeed. Bishop Porteus has not disdained to quote it 
from the pulpit, to advocate the cause of religion. It is one 
of the most splendid specimens of eloquence extant in any 
language, and the whole tone of the sentiments illustrates « 
passage in one of Voltaire's letters to Hume. *' Too are mis- 
taken,*' says he, ** in Rousseau; he has a hankering after the 
Bible, and is little better than a Christian after a fashion of 
bis own.** 

After all, what is there that can be urged against Chris- 
tianity, which may not be directed with equal force against 
Deism ? The doubts of the Atheisf , considered as a question 
of abstract reasoning, can only perhaps be answered, as 
Berkeley's reasoning against the existence of the material 
world was answereil, by boldly begging the question at issue, 
and resolving the cause of our belief into an original principle 
of our constitution. For the existence of an infinite First 
Cause can never be made a matter of demonstration. The 
physical proof, derived from the order and arrangement of the 
universe, is manifestly inconclusive. The intelligence of the 
work may prove an intelligent contriver: — but it cannot there^ 
fore follow, that the contriver is Eternal, Almighty, Infinite, 
all, in a word, that we include under the sacred name. Again, 
the. metaphysical proof, as it is called, which, from the con- 
sciousness of our own existence, would trace it up to some 
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necessarily existing first cause, is not a jot more satisfactory. 
The sam and substance of the whole argument amounts to 
this. I eiist, therefore something exists. If something exists, 
something must haye exitted from all eternity; for ** Nothing 
can come of nothing ; '- and this something is the first cause, 
of which we are in search. But the axiom on which this ar- 
gument is founded, ex nihilo nihil fit, will cut both ways; 
and it is perhaps more incomprehensible to human faculties to 
conceiye an uncaused first cause, than to meet the difQcully 
In the first stage, and consider the world itself as uncaused 
and eternal. The Atheist indeed neither affirms nor denies; 
but suggests that the existence of a Deity is an arbitrary hypo- 
thesis, to account for the phenomena of the universe. Can 
the Deist confute him by argument? Must he not at last be 
brought to acknowledge that his own belief is founded upon 
faith? and tbespeculative Atheist will probably notdeny that it 
is a faith, which we all feel impelled, by the very constitution 
of our nature, to admit intuitively, as soon as we can compre- 
prebcnd the terms of the proposition ; for Atheism is a doc- 
trine which, however the head may be amused with its sob- 
Ueties, the heart rejects. But does the faith of the Deist go far 
enough? Will Deism satisfy the head, or administer consola- 
tion to the heart? Is it not a cold and comfortiess creed,' alike 
unsatisfactory to both ? unless indeed we could return again 
to Paradise. Adam might have been a Deist, and conteiktedly 
a deist ; but fallen man has need of something more. ' The 
world is no longer a happy garden. Evil assaults us en every 
side ; and we need not look farther than bur own hearts, for 
evidence of the continued existence of that rebellious opposition 
to sense of duty, which we are taught was the cause of its in- 
troduction into the world. But be the cause what it might, 
the existence of evil, in every ' appalling form, cannot be de- 
. nied ; here it is ; and how will the Deist reconcile these phe- 
nomena with his abstract ideas of a Deity, without havifig re- 
course to the Revelation that he denies ? which not only ex- 
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plains the fearful mystery of our present situation, but at the 
same time points out the remedy ; and furnishes us with as- 
surances, which unassisted reason could never have suggested, 
by which we are enabled to look forward with fiiith and hope 
to a better state of existence hereafter. 

9th. Left Montpellier in the diligence at night ; and arrived 
at Bffiiers to breakfast next morning. 

TheFrench diligences have been very much improved of late 
years, but there is still room for further progress. The carrying 
six inside, which is the usual complement, is detestable. The 
conducteur, answering to our guard, rides in the cabriolet ; 
while the vehicle is driven by a postilion, who manoeuvres 
his five horses, which are marshalled two at wheel and three 
leaders abreast, with admirable dexterity, riding on the near 
side wheel-horse. The horses seem to be trained with great 
care, and obey the word of command like a troop of soldiers. 

In Italy and France, the voice is much more used than the 
whip, in the government of horses; indeed it is, I believe, 
with beasts as with men, — mild treatment will often reclaim 
tempers that kicks and blows would only tend to make more 
brutal and vicious. 

My companions in the diligence were all on the qui vive, 
for the carriage had been stopped 'and robbed two evenings 
before, by a single footpad. This fellow had practised a most 
ingenious stratagem to effect his purpose. He manufactured 
ten men of straw, and drew them up in the road in battle 
array; then, having taken hiftpost a little in advance, he or- 
dered the diligence to stop ; threatening, if the least resistance 
was offered, to call up his companions, and put all the pas- 
sengers to death. In this manner he laid the whole party 
under contribution, amongst whom were two Spanish mer^ 
chants, whose purses were heayily laden. 

tOth. Beziers is situated on a commanding eminence, from 
whence there is a beautiful view of the river Orbe, and a rich 
and cultivated valley, for many miles. Its situation would 
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have tempted me to make some slay, bat the streets were so 
dirty, and the appearance of the people so miserable, that I de- 
spaired of Gnding a decent residence. 

There is a coche d'eau, which goes every day firom Beziers 
at twelve o'clock, hy tlie liuprioos canal of Languedoc, to 
Toulouse.^ Finding that ibis passage-boat would be fonr days 
in making the voyage, as the weather was very bad, I decided 
to continue in the diligence. In fine weather the boat offers 
a pleasant and most economical mode of traversing this country. 
The fare of each day's passage is 30 sous, and the universal 
price throughout France, regulated by law, for supper at the 
table d'hdte and lodging, is three francs and a half; though 
an Englishman is generally charged as much again ; but ifJie 
travels by a public conveyance, he need never pay more than 
the above-named sum. 

This canal was the work of Paul Riquet, under the auspices 
of Louis XIV., and has been of more use to France than all 
his victories, and a more splendid monument of his glory tban 
all his plaything waterworks at Versailles. It connects the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean ; near this town it is carried 
through a mountain by means of a tunnel, which, however 
common now, was an extraordinary euterprise then. In some 
places it is conveyed by aqueducts over bridges, under which 
other rivers pursue their course. 

Iq order to secure a supply of water in dry seasons, a basin 
has been constructed at Feineol, which is perhaps the most ci- 
traordinary part of the whole undertaking. This immense 
reservoir, built of granite, is an English mile in length, and 
about half that distance in breadth, and contains an area of 
095 acres, collecting the waters of the various springs that 
rise in the Black Mountain. 

The road from Beziers offers little worthy of observation. 

Languedoc is very different iu reality from the charming 
pictures which Mrs. Eadcliffc has drawn of it in her <' Myste- 
rics of Udolpho." 
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The people have a miserable loqk, denoting poverty and 
wretchedness. Shoes and stockings are very generally dis^ 
pensed wilb ; or if shoes are worn, it is the wooden sahot, 
which is a sad clumsy contriyance. 

Manure seems an article in g^reat request in this province. 
Boys run after the diligence for a mile after changing horses, 
to catch the first fruits of exercise upon a full stomach ; and 
I observed that a handful of this precious commodity was a 
conmion stake set between two lads in playing at quoits. 

The country improves as you approach Toulouse ; a neatly 
painted cottage occasionally meets the eye, and something 
like an attention to comfort its observable. After two nights 
and two days in the diligence, we arrived at Toulouse. 1 re- 
member the time when the very' idea of two days and two -■* 
nights in a stage-coach, carrying six inside and full all the 
way, would have made me ill. But traveling •* brings us 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows," and is the best receipt 
I know for coring a fine gentleman. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Tonlouse — Jean Caias-^Battle of Toulonse— French Politics— La 
Fontaine— Law- of Election*— L^Ba^ Koyale — French Cookery 
^-French cleanliness— Criminal Jurisprudence. 

November 12th. The first impression of Toulouse is fa- 
vourable, though ir has a deserted appearance. It has lost 
much of its consequence by the Revolution, which has swept 
away its Parliament ; grass now grows in some of its streets ; 
and the population, which was formerly as high as 80,000, is 
now not computed at more than 55,000. It is built of brick, 
and this gives it^l warmer look than the cold white stone of 
Montpdlier. The bold line of the Pyrenees forms a noble 
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background to the view from the bridge, which is one oftbc 
chief ornaments of the town ; the Garonne being here above 
800 feet wide. 

Established myself in a pleasant lodging in the Sue des 
CordeUers, looking due south into a large garden. Two 
rooms — 30 francs per month. 

13th. Explored the town. In the great square is the capi- 
tes, containing the apartmepts in which the estates-general of 
Langnedoc used to hold their sessions. There are two public 
libraries, one or other of which is open to the public every 
day, containing large and valuable c<riUections of ancient and 
modern books in all languages, with every accommodation for 
reading. At Toulouse there is a University, containing at 
%? least 1500 stndeols, and there are daily lectures in chemlgtry, 
botany, and all branches of natural philosophy ; and these, like 
the libraries, are thrown open to all who have an inclination 
to benefit by them gratis. These are resources which make 
Toulouse a more agreeable residence than most provincial 
towns; but a provincial town is bad at best. If one must 
live in a town, it should be in a capital ; — provincial politics 
and parish scandal are intolerably tiresome. 

The promenades here are extensive and pretty ; though the 
beauty of these is sadly defiled by the abominably filthy habits 
of the people. But this is the case throughout France ; the 
streets and the public walks are scarcely passabtef owing to 
the disgraceful and disgniting practices of a people, who set 
themselves up as models of politeness and hientiance. 

14th to 18th. Rain. My neighbour in my lodging-house 
is a fine old [veteran of seventy-two, whose history would 
furnish the materials for a noveL He tells mt he was present 
at the execution of poor Galas, in the square of St. George hi 
this town. 

The successful efforts of Voltaire to establish his innocencer 
and to save his family from sharing his fate, have given no- 
toriety to the tragic history of this venerable victim of bigotry 
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and injustice, who, at the age of 05, was condemned to be 
broken aliye on the wheel, for the supposed murder of his son, 
without a shadow of proof. It was urged against hiui, that 
he had conspired with the rest of his family to put his son to 
death, to prerent him from becoming a conyeri from the 
protestant to the catholic wligion, as one of his brothers bad 
become before him. The truth seems to have been, that the 
son, who was of a melancholy temperament, had hanged him- 
self. 

Poor Galas supported the agonies of his punishment, which 
lasted two hours, with the most patient resignation; and 
while he calmly protested his own innocence, spoke with 
charity and ferglveness of his judges. 

Nor were the blows of the executioner all that he had to en- 
dure during these two dreadfnl hours ; for be was also sub- 
i^ted to the mental radking of a catholic priest, who was 
torturing him with exhortations to confess his guilt. 

At last the signal was giren to the executioner to inflict the 
eot^i d& grcbce ; when the priest himself, convinced by the 
calm and steady denial of the dying father, addressed the sur- 
rounding populace in the following words, which seem to 
hayebeen riyetcd in the memory of my old friend — '* Viola 
Vatne duju$te qui 0'enivole.'* 

19th. Went oyer the scene of the battle of Toulouse. 
Sonlt's posilio& seems to haye been admirably chosen, and as 
strong as nature and art could make it. The difficulty of as- 
certaining the tmth upon any one point makes one doubt of 
all the detaib of history. The French, with their usual hardi- 
hood of assertion, would fain persuade you that the Duke of 
WetUiigtott was ftaformed of the eyents that had happened at 
Paris when he attacked Soult*s position, and fought the battle 
of Toulouse ; but that he was anxious to gather one more 
wreath of laureL Napoleon abdicated on the 4th of April, 
and the battle of Toulouse was fought on the 10th. It has, 
however, been • clearly proved in this ease, that the officers 
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despatched from Paris to iofonn the Duke of Wellington of 
the reyolution in the government were arrested and detained 
at Montaaban by Boavier Dumoulart, Prefect of the district ; 
and they did not reach the Duke till the evening of the 12lb ; 
and hence this fruitless effusion of blood six days after the 
abdication of Napoleon, which in (jpct put an end to the war. 

20th. I And 1 have committed a' great mistake in coming 
to Toulouse. I ought to have returned to Italy from Cham- 
berry ; for I see that a winter in France will be intolerable, 
after dear delightful Italy ; but it is now too late to correct 
this error, and so I must e'en make the best of it. The 
English are regarded here with an evil eye, and it is not sur- 
prising that there should exist a soreness of spirit in this 
quarter, where the national vanity received so bitter a humi- 
liation. I have heard my old neighbour describe the horror, 
indignation, astonishment, and shame, that he felt on seeing 
an army of Englishmen profaning *' the sticred territory,'' 
and marching into Toulouse en mattres ; though history might 
have furnished him with sufficient examples of similar in- 
vasions to diminish his surprise ; and even here, our Welling- 
ton was pursuing the very track which our Black Prince had 
traversed as a conqueror before him. Bat a Frenchman 
reads no history that does not fi^mish. gratification to his 
national vanity ; and to talk to him of any thing anterior, to 
the reign of Louis XIY. is to talk of what he knows as little 
as of what happened before the Deluge. ^. ■-< 

Though the French cannot forget or forg)ye the battle of 
Toulouse, yet they speak in terms of the highest praise of the 
good conduct of individuals, and with admiration of |the dis- 
cipline of the army. It seems that they had been so accus- 
tomed to associate war with plunder and contribution, that 
the good old-fashioned mode which the English have never 
forsaken, of softening as much as possible the evils of war by 
paying for the supplies they demanded, struck. them as some-. 
things new and unheard of ; though I doubt whether this ad- 
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miration be not g^enerally accompanied with a suspicion of tho 
motive* or a sneer at the folly of such conduct. ' * Few people, * * 
says Fielding, *\think better of others than of themselves, 
nor do they really allow the existence of any virtue of which 
they perceive no traces in their own minds; for which reason, 
it is next to impossible to persuade a rogue that you are an 
honest man ; nor would you ever succeed by the strongest 
evidence, was it not for the comfortable conclusion which the 
rogue draws, that he who proves himself honest proves himsell' 
a fool at the same time/' And yet the French ought to have 
learned, if nations could learn any thing from experience, 
that honesty, in the end, is the best policy, and that the policy 
of wisdom is, after all, the policy of virtue. 

21tt. Napoleon is not in the south of France the idol of 
that blind adoration which the Italians still pay him. His 
character seems here to be very correctly appreciated, and 
every body is fully aware of the enormous evils which he in- 
flicted upon France by his return from Elba. Tho king is 
denounced by the ultra-royalists as a Jacobin ; but the Jacobins 
do not recognise him as a true brother; still, I brieve, he has 
the great mass of the people on his side. United with the 
Charie, he will always have the majority with him; but 
then he must not ose the Charte like an umbrella, which is 
only brought out in foul weather, to ward off the pelting 
storm ; for the people consider it equally necessary as a para- 
sol, to shelter them in fair weather from the scorching rays 
of royalty. If the king have not a greater majority now, it is 
because there are some who see, or fancy they see, in the flrst 
acts of his reign, a disposition to establish principles, tending 
to invalidate the very existence of the compact between king 
and people-^which they were certainly justified in believing 
bad been solemnly accepted as the terms of his restoration. 
Thus, his dating his reign from the death of Louis Xyil.« hi^ 
abandonment of the national colour, which he had bimsolf 

worn as Monsieur in 1789) and his second restoration at (h^ 

or* 
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point of foreign bayonets, baive raised a spirit against him, 
which nothing but time and the most prudent condnct on his 
part can soften. 

Mr. Fox has pronounced, that of all revolutions a restoration 
is the worst Generally speaking, it must be so; for the re- 
stored family, bred up in ancient prejudices, can seldom forget 
the power which they onee enjo3red ; and the ped^ will be 
for oyer suspecting them of forming designs to recover it, 
whether they have such intentions or not. This want of good 
understanding between Icing and people must be greatlj in- 
creased, when, as in France, the restoration has taken place 
by foreign interference ; and when tbe people must feel that 
they tiave sinned beyond tbe bounds of forgiveness. It is in- 
deed impossible that there should be a cordial union between 
revolutionized France and the legitimate claims of the Bourbons. 
Who can expect that the King or the Gomte d*Artots should 
divest tliemselves o^ all fraternal feelings ? or who can be sur- 
prised that the Duchess d'Angoultoe should shudder with 
horror at the sight of the murderers of her father, and at the 
recollection of the sufferings of her brother and herself? On 
the other side, it is equally natural that the French people, 
according to the maxim which lays it down that we never for- 
give those whom we have injured, should entertain a strong 
prejudice against the Bourbon family. The leading feature in 
the national character is vanity; now their national vanity 
has been humbled in the dust, and this humiliation is, unfor- 
tunately for the Bourbons, inseparably connected with their 
restoration. The feeling against them was so strong on their 
second restoration', that proposals, it is said, were siade to the 
Allies, offering rather to receive the King of SaioAy, or tlie 
Prince of Orange, or any other King that the Allies wonld 
have vouchsafed to give litem. 

The throne of the Bourbons seems then to be placed upon a 
barrel of gunpowder ; nothing but consummate prudence can 
reconcile the people to their sway, and prevent a fatal explosion. 
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It is « oominoii notion, and the enemies of the Boarboiu 
are «t tiie greatest pAins to stfen^en it, that the Gomte 
d'Artois disapprotes entirdy of the system of the king; and 
that he is determined to restore the ancient regime in church 
and state, and to be aut Catar fwi mdlvis. It matters little 
whether this be true or not ; the effect is the same, if the 
people can be persuaded to belieye it Accordingly, you hear 
a reyolution talked of as a thing of course at the death of the 
king ; and there is no saying what might happen if he were 
to d|p immediately. But if he should continue to lite a. few 
years, the system which he has commenced will so hare esta- 
blished itself, and the people will be so sensible of the adTan- 
tages which they hate obtained from the CharU^ that the 
future king, be be who or what he may, will be compelled to 
pursue the same course, and will be without the power, 
whateter bis inclination may be, to disturb the order of the 
machine of goyernment, or endanger the tranquillity of the 
nation. 

22d. Attended the church of the French Protestants. 
Heard a most excellent sermon on the text, ** Je lavBrai mes 
matnt dans riAtioosfics, 0I je m'approchorai d ton oMtel, 
Eismel/* The service consisted of a lesson from the Old 
Testament, a few prayers, a good deal of psalmody, and a 
sermoii which was preached memoriter. But in the prayers 
and the semon there was a little too much onetion for my 
taste. The priest pitched his yoice in a recitatiye key, 
which must become tiresome in a long seryice. 

The congregation was numerous ; each person had a chair ; 
and there was no kneeling down. The church was cold, and 
the men trore their hats without ceremony. 

23d. I am pleased to hear, in attending the lectures in 
chemistry and experimental philosophy, the constant mention 
of English names, and English improyements and discoyeries, 
with the highest enlogiums upon those of our countrymen, 
from Newton downwards, who baye adyaooed the progress of 
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knowledge. In the library to-day I dteeor^ed an-iEschylas 
and Earipides, which liad belonged to Racine, with marginal 
notes in his own handwriting; but the notes were rather 
curious than yaluable. 

In the evening to the theatre, which is newly bailt and 
Tery handsome. La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV. was well 
acted. The air of Vive Henri Qvatre! which was introduced 
in the supper scene, was very feebly applauded. 

24th to 30th. Confined at home by seyere indisposition. 
Amused myself with La Fontaine. — Charming style ; % He 
seems to produce without labour what no labour could im- 
prove." This facility of production is essential to poetry, 
and perhaps gare rise to the maxim, Poeta ncuoitur ; for if 
there be any appearance of effort or labour — if the numbers 
come from the brains like bird-lime from frieze — ^the whole 
charm is destroyed. Poetry has been well defined to be 

" Thoughts that uoluntcury move 
JJarmonious numbers.*' 

This definition is well enough as far as it goes ; but to 
thoughts should also perhaps be added feelings, for brains 
alone without heart will never make a poet. For example, 
Pope, with all the requisite qualities of mind, wanted the 
deep and fervid feelings which are necessary to the perfection 
of the poetical character; without which, the poet can never 
ascend the brightest heaven of invention. The character of 
his poetry may be well illustrated by one of his own lines. It 

'' Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.^ 

He delights us by the fertility of his fancy, the elegance of his 
imagination, the point and playfulness of his wit, the keen 
discrimination of bis satire, and the moral good sense of his 
reasoning ; but he is seldom pathetic and never sublime. If 
Kloisa to Abclard be an exception to this observation, it is a 
solitary one — and exceptio probat regulam; and even in thai 
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poem the senlimeBt seems rather to he adopted, than to be the 
genuine ofBipring of the poet's heart. 

What that sonl of feeling is, that pbeticul verve i by which 
alone the poet can rise to sublimity, and which Pope wanted, 
will be understood at once, by comparing his ode on music 
with Dryden's ^yine effusion on the«ame subject. 

His, merit even in yersification seems to have been oyer- 
rated. Pope may perhaps be said to haye done for yerses 
what Arkwright did for stockings, by the inyention of a sort 
of mechanical process in their composition. His couplets are 
as regular as if they had been made with the unerring pre- 
cision of a spinning-jenny; and, indeed, in speaking of his 
own talent, he himself makes use of a similar illustration: 

<* If every wheel of tliat unwearied iqiU, 
That turned ten thousand verses now stand still !^' 

The eflfect of this has been to supersede the necessity of much 
sitill in the indiyidual workman; and accordingly, we see 
every day how easy it is to imitate the yersifioation of Pope — 
for the mechanism was too simple to elnde discoyery ; but 
where shall we look for the fi-eedom and variety of Dryden ? 

But to return to La Fontaine — what can be more affecting 
than his tale of the ** Two PigeomV* It breathes the yory 
soul of tendejrness; and there are throughoni his writings 
touches of pathos and sensibility that will rarely be found in 
French poetry. What heart there is in the lines beginning 
with 

*' Qn'^nn ami veritable est uue douce chose !*' 

And his loye of rural retreat is expressed with almost the force 
and feeling of Cowper: — 

** Solitude oil je tronve line douceur secrete, 
Lieux que j*aimai toujours, ne pourrai-je jamais 
Loin du monde et da bruit, go4ter I'ombre et le frais f 
Oh ! qui m'arr^teta dans vos soinbres asiles ?^' etc. etc. 

December ist. Now that the Congress has broken up^ and 
the Allied troops are withdrawn^ the aittetttion of all parties i.^ 

25. 
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diroclcd to the meeting of the Ghanit)erg. The Upper Chamber 
consists of 150 Peers ; the Chamber of DepoUes, of 250 Repre- 
sentatives, one Ofth of which is dissolved every year. The 
qualiOcatioD for a deputy is the payment of direct taxes to ttte 
amount of 1,000 francs per annum; and it is also required 
that he should be 40 years of age. The qualification of an 
elector is the annual payment of taxes to the amount of 300 
francs, and the full age of 30 years. And yet this is the new 
law of elections which the ultra royalists have denounced as 
being too democratical f 

The chamber, which was dissolved by the king in 1815 for 
lis ultra royalism, had been elected under the imperial system 
of electoral colleges ; the people electing in the first instance 
the electors, and the electors then nominating the representa- 
tives. The abuses which had crept into this system, so utterly 
unfitted for its purpose — for it seems essential to a popular 
assembly that it should emanate immediately from the people 
— threw the whole power of election into the hands of the 
government ; but it is to this system that the Ultras wish to 
return, for the result of the late elections has been very much 
in favour of the liberal party. That this should have been the 
case is sufficiently extraordinary, if we consider the very limited 
number of the whole body of electors in France, which is said 
not to exceed 100,000 ; a number so small, that it might be 
supposed, from the experience of what happens in England, 
where the right of suffrage extends so much more widely, the 
influence of power and patronage would have been brought to 
|)car against it with overpowering success. Though the popu- 
lar spirit of the electors may be partly explained from the 
infancy of their institutions, which corruption has scarcely yet 
had time to contaminate, yet, perhaps, the real secret of their 
conduct may be found in their mode of voting by ballot. It is 
true that where the voting is secret, bribery may continue to 
be carried on, to a certain extent, by the reliance which will 
always h^ placed in the performance of promises ; but lb? 
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more pernicious irifluenco o{ intimidation is effecUially annihl- 
laled. It is this voting by ballot, indeed, which is the only 
saving virtue in the French law of elections, and to which 
they ought to cling as the sheet anchor of their liberties ; for, 
Without thiB, a system which vests the right of electing deputies 
for a nation of thirty millions in so small a body as 100,000 
electors, can afford^o security for a real representation of the 
people. 

The other objects of contention between the Ultras and the 
£i&eratiir are the laws of recruiting, public instruction, and 
the appointment of mayors. 

The law of recruiting has been passed to continue the con- 
scription ; but it must be confessed that it is no longer the 
same terrible warrant of death and destruction which formerly 
bore that name. On the restoration of the king an attempt 
was made, but in vain, to fill up the ranks of the army by 
voluntary enlistment. It was decided that France must have 
an army, and the present law was passed. This law subjects 
all the male population, who shall have attained their twentieth*, 
year, to the operation of the conscription. ' But it limits the 
period of their service to five years, when they have a right to 
their discharge ; and it throws open to the lowest ranks the 
hope of advancement. The equality of this law, in the obli- 
gation to serve and the right to promotion, is very distasteful 
to the Ultras, who can think only of the glorious privileges 
which the INobles enjoyed in the army of the ancient regime. 

With respect to public instruction, the Ultras wish to return 
to the old system of Frdres Chretiens ; while the JLib^auo; 
patronise the Enseignement mutuel, or system of Bell and 
Lancaster. 

The crown at present appoints the Mayors. Th'e Lib^raux 
wonld wish to introduce the systeme municipal, by which the 
people would elect their own Mayors. 

There is a very general cry also against the extravagant 
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emoluments of the Prefeit, who arc the creatioo of the con- 
salar govermnent. This officer is the head of his department, 
and is in himself what the Lord Lieutenant and the Sheriff are 
in our counties. The Prifeii were of great use to INtonaparte 
In oiling the wheels of despotism, and thefar salaiifw were in 
proportion to their utility. The Prefecture of TiMdiNn» is said 
to be worth 40,000 francs per annum, f- 

Went in the evening to the theatre. The play was Turearetf 
an admired comedy of Le Sage ; but it Is a comedy of the 
old school, and the bags and swords of flie ancient hon-to» 
will not make the modern canaille of the theatre look lilie 
gentlmaen. I am surprised to see the waitihg-maids in the 
French comedy as well or perhaps better dressed than their 
mistresses. '' This is overdoing termagant'* 

2d. Went over I'ieole royale de Toulauie. The esta- 
blishment consists- of the Proviseur, who is the Chef de la 
Maison ; the Censewr, who is second in authority ; eleven 
professors of Latin ; three of mathematics ; one of Latin and 
French literature ; one of natural history ; one of natural 
and experimental philosophy; one. of history; and seven 
Mahres d'l6t%tde, or assistant masters. L'Aumoniert'with a long 
train of assistants, tradesmen, and servants — from the sargeou 
to the shoe-black-^oomplete the establishment 

The whole number of eUves is 400. Those within the waUs 
amount to 160. The terms of the school are 650 francs per 
annum — about 271. For this the boy is lodged and fed in 
sickness and in health, clothed, and instructed in all that the 
above-named professors can teach him. The dress is a uni- 
form of dark blue. Each boy has a small bed-cell to himself 
by night, and a desk in the school-room by day. Their 
breakfast is bread and water; dinner — bread, |K>up, meat, and 
wine ; supper — bread, cold meat, and wine ; bread always 
a discretion* 

Mine hours per day are devoted to application. There are 
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(wo numths of taeation — September and October. With the 
exception of this vacation, the boys are kept under lock and 
key during the whole year within the walls of the college, 
beyond which, they cannot stir without express permission. 
Their play-groniitt is within the walls, and to brealL tliese 
bounds without leave would be punished by expulsion. The 
internal discipline is conduoted without haying recourse to 
that brutal and degrading punishment, which, to the common 
disgrace of those th^t inflict and those who receive it, is still 
practised upon lads of all ages in the public schools of Eng- 
land. There is a sense of self-respect in every rational being 
that revolts at th^ insult of being subjected to blows; and this 
sense is recognised and encouraged in the French schools, 
where no sort of corporal punishment is allowed ; nor do I 
believe it is ever necessary, except perhaps in early childhood, 
before the rational faculty has begun to develop itself. But 
blows present so easy a mode of carrying on the business of * 
school-government, that it is not wonderful schoolmasters 
should be desirous to retain their birchen sceptre, in defiance 
of decency and common sense. But it is surprising, when 
the systems of Pestalozzi and others have l>een explained to 
all Europe, that the public opinion of England sliould not 
have operated some change in this, as well as in some other 
particulars of school government^ 

The common means in the hands of the professors of Tou- 
louse for maintaining order are impositions of iatks ; pain 
sec, i. e. bread and water ; and penitence, which is confine- 
ment to the school-room under the surveillanee of a Mattre 
d' Etude, Solitary imprisonment, the heaviest of their punishf 
ments, cannot be inflicted witihout the sanction of the Provi- 
seur, or the Censeur. Some disorders have lately broken out 
in many of the French schools, but these seem to have arisen 
from temporary causes. Party-spirit, which has so convulsed 
(he political world> has not been entirely shut out of schools^ 
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where Boorbon and Btionaparte haye been words of discord, 
and the question Qui vive ? has giyen rise to many a juyenile 
battle. Dame Rellg^ion, too. Who is seldom idle when discord 
is abroad, has not been withont her share in these disturbances^ 
Some of which baye originated in the Jealfiusies between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant. 

3d. Tonlonse is the land of cheap liying:^ and all sorts of 
proyisions are excellent of their liind» Breikd ia al twopence 
a pound; wine, that is, the vihdhipays, of yerj good qnality, 
fonrpencc a bottle ; meat from twopence to threepence* The 
pODltry is yery fine ; yon may buy a good turkey fw 3f . 6d., 
Ik capon for It. 9(f., a fowl for a shilling, 'and a goose for 
Si. M Seryant'S wa^ |re ateo yery low ; 1 hire the attend- 
ance of a female seryant to officiate as bed-maker, at half-a- 
crown per month. 

They haye a custom here of fostwing a liyer complaint in 
their geese, which encourages its growth to the eBormoos 
weight of some pounds ; and this diseased viscus is considered 
a great delicacy* Tou get an excellent dinner at the table 
d'hdte of either of the hotels, of two courses, dessert and wine, 
d diseriHon, for 3s. 6d. I haye established myself en pension 
With a family next door, where I liaye my breakfast, dinner, 
wine, cafig, and liqueur, for eighty francs a month. 

In comparing French and English cookery, I think the 
balance is greatly in fayour of tlic former. We may beat 
them in a few dishes, but they excel us in fifty. We haye the 
adyantage in soup — though they are fond of saying that our 
soups are nothing but hot water and pepper ; and we beat 
them in fish, because most fish cannot be dressed too simply. 
But they haye an infinity of good things ; and if happiness 
consisted in good eating, I should reconmiend a man to liye 
in France. It is quite a mistake to suppose that roast beef is 
confined to Old England, though the French do not present 
it in such enormous masses as we do. Nor indeed is there 
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any great treat in sitting down to a hage limli kaeked off its 
parent carcass, with an intimation tbat ** You sec yonr din<: 
ncr*'«-always excepting, however, a lumnch of venison or« 
round of corned .beef, which are two of those precious mor-r 
eeaux peculiar to England that constitute a dinner in'them- 
selyes. 

When you laugh at a Frenchman for eating frogs, he reta- 
liates upon you for breakfasting upon warm water and sugar. 
Nothing oaa be more inccarrect than to suppose that tlie French 
live upon sotgi maigre ; the lower orders indeed, I belieye, 
are very temperate, and seldom taste moat ; but amongst the 
higher classes one might almost parody one of our natioiial 
maxims, and say, that one Frenchman would out-eal lluree 
Englishmen. 

Their d^vAnw a la fourekfitU, when well serred up, is, as 
they term it, superbe, magnifiqw; and wants only the addition 
of tea to rival the excellence of a Scotch breakfast 

In comparing the cookery of the two nations, it is Uie ge- 
neral excellence of the French that is so much beyond our 
own. The best cooks in the various eonntries in Europe are 
nearly the aape, for they are formed more or less after the 
Freoeh model ; hut in Fiimce all are good. 

Man has been defined to be— a cooking, superstitious, self- 
killing animal. I know not whether the outward signs of 
these inward propensities have yet been discovered in cranial 
protuberances peculiar to the human bead; but when they 
are, -the organ of superstition will probably be found to pre- 
dominate in the Spanish, as that of suicide may perhaps pre- 
vail in the English ; whilst, if there be any truth in craniology, 
the organ of cookery must be the leading feature of the French 
skuU. 

So' much for cookery. With respect to cleanliness, the 
balance here will incline very much in favour of England ; 
though in many particulars the observances of the French 
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evince a greater niceness of feeling than oar own. A napkin 
is as indispensable to a Frenchman at dinner, as a knife or 
fork. In the lowest inn yon will always find this luxury, 
and^ though it may be coarse, it is always clean, nor is it con- 
fined to the parlour, all ranks must have their napkin, and all 
classes are equally nice in the use of a separate drink ing-glass. 
The silyer fork too is almost universal, but their knives arc vil- 
lanous ; and the use which even the ladies make of their sharp 
points, in performing the office of a toothpick, is worse. 

The ablutions of the bath are perhaps more generally prac- 
tised in Franco than in England, though you seldom see a 
Frenchman with his face cleanly shaved, or his hands well 
washed. With regard to the ladies of the two^ations, their 
pretensions to superiority in this respect were submitted to an 
emigre bishop, as an experienced judge of both countries, who 
answered — ** Les Anglaises $ont plus propres aux yeux des 
hommes, et les Frangaises aux yeux de Dieu /" 

But though in some few instances the French seem to show 
a more delicate sense of personal comfort than ourselves, yet 
in the general estimate they will be found far behind us. 
Their houses would shock our neat and tidy housewives, and 
their attached and detached offices jvre too filthy for descrip- 
tion. In their persons too, though the bath may be used, the 
tooth and nail brush seem to be forgotten, and they are always 
cither smart or slovenly, as you see them in their evening 
dress, or in their morning dishabille. 

Lastly ; some of their habits must be condemned as shock- 
ingly ofrensive,~^what shall we say of the spitting about the 
floor, which is the common practice of women as well as men, 
at all times and seasons, not only in domestic life, but also 
upon the stage, in the characters of heroes and heroines even 
in high imperial tragedy? to say nothing of the manoeuvres 
of a French pocket-handkerchief — called expressively by 
Young ** a Hag of abomination* '—which would disgust the 
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feelings of lUiy EnglishmAn, without supposing him a fasti- 
dious eleve of Lord Chesterfield. 

In oonyersation too, though there is much of what may bo 
called moral delicacy, which is shown in little attentions to 
bblige, and a nice tact in avoiding whateyer can giye offence, 
yet there seems a total want of physical delicacy on the part 
of the French. 

This will perhaps explain what has been much remarked 
upon by trayellers, that the French rarely smile at the blunders 
of foreigners. An Englishman feels his muscles irresistibly 
moyed when a foreigner unwittingly touches in conyersation 
upon forbidden ground; but here, where there is scarcely 
any forbidden ground, similar mistakes cannot of course haye 
the same effect. 

Feast of Sainte Barbe, military figte. The regiments of 
artillery had a feast, and the soldiers in the eyening cried 
Vive VEmpereur, in the great square. They were drunk, to 
be sure, but in vino Veritas, The name of Napoleon is mado 
to stand for any thing. In the mouths of the army it is only 
another word for military goyemment and a military chief, 
without much indiyidual attachment to him, and in politics 
if the cry of Vive Buonaparte haye any influence, it can only 
be because it is considered as the badge of the Reyolution, and 
the changes which the Revolution has efTected, in opposition 
to the powers and privileges of the aneien regime. 

5th. The more I see of France and Frenchmen, the more I 
am struck with the serious and sombre complexion of their 
manners, so different from the pictures of other times. No- 
thing can be more dull than their theatre, that is, than the 
theatre of Toulouse. There seems to be no sympathy of feel- 
ing, no connecting link between the audience and the actors. 
The laughter of the scene produces no correspondent emotion 
in the house. There is no applause, and scarcely any atten- 
tion ; the spectators sit by in sullen silence. But it must be 
owned that the actors are not the best in the world. 

9Cx 
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The jovaig stodenU of tbe UnivorsUy, with little mpect to 
the well-behaved part of the andienee, tlurow bmtqtutt of 
flowers on the stage to their favourite aotresses. 

6tb. The dulness of the theatre has heen eiplaisad to me. 
The aadience is constantly made np of the same persons, and 
they are of coarse too familiar with the pieces and the aotoiv 
to take mnch interest cither in the one or the other* 

In the provincial towns of France eyery hody snhserihes to 
the theatre. The spectacle is ahsolntely necessary to Qll up tbe 
erening of a Frenchman, for neither eonviyiality nor social 
domestic parties are the fashion of the conntry. The tbeatw 
therefore is open every night, without excepting Sonday ^ on 
which day, indeed^ it is most crowded. Economy is the object 
of many of those who attend: for it is cheaper to sabfqribe, 
and pass the evening from dinner till hed4ime at the play ihan 
to burn fire and candle at home. 

The subscription, to tbe n^ilitaiy who are qiiartered here, is 
one day* 8 pay per month : this was a regulation introduced by 
Napoleon. The stnclents are admitted for eleven francs, and 
all other persons for fifteen francs per month. For this you 
have a free admission to all pjirts of the house. 

The actors seem to be tolerably well paid, for a provincial 
theatre. There are none who have less than 1,200 fi^pnes per 
annum, and the leading actors have as much as 8,0(M) francs. 
But then the premiers rdlet in France are paddled with the ex- 
pense of finding their own dresses. 

23d. Attended the assizes. A prisoner was brought up for 
horse-stealing. Tbe president of the cou^t and three other 
judges were present, dressed in robes of scarlet ; hut without 
any flowing horse hair on their heads. Jhe Proeureur-Gi$Ural 
or public accuser on the part of the crown, in the same cos- 
tume, sat at the same table with the judges, so close to the jury, 
he was continually communicating with them in an under 
tone, and even during the defence be from time to time jsn^- 
geslcd something aside to them, as it seemed, to do away tbe 
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ImprMsion of what was urged in the prisoner's faYOur. The 
jary consisted of the principal inhabitants of Toulonse, and of 
the* profesMfB of the nniyersity. The whole court seemed to 
eonsider tbemselyes aft pittisd ag^ainst the pOor devil 9t the bar. 
The president acted throughout as counsel against him; and 
vren Uia maflner, in the frequent croas-examinatlon to which 
he made the prisoner submit, was what in England would be 
ealled unfeeling and indecent. Though the charge inyolved 
so serious a punishment, the judges and Monsieur le Procn- 
tent seemed to thinfc it a very facetious circumstance, and 
Itttghed heartily, when the culprit aided his own conyiction 
by ft&me ill-considered answer. 

Eyefi the jtiry and the spectators seemed to be without any 
fMSlingft of sympathy for the accused, and the address of his 
Counsel waft not listened to with a decent attention by any 
body ; though it ought ta be added in their excuse, that the 
address was a Yillattouftly fttopid one. dtill it was imposftible 
not to be fthoclced a( the apparent want' of fair play, in the 
Whole procedAte. 

The ftpifildf 0$u^lKe|^ Whieh perVitdes eyery thing in France 
ftinee the retotntioik, fteem^ td liate (bund its way into the 
eettr^ of Justice ill flome of d^ir obseryances, and in these in- 
f ttnces) ft least', we cannot condemn its inHtteiiee. The pri- 
soner and* the witn^sMM are accommodated with seats, not as 
matter ef fiiyour bvt aft matter of right, and the witnesses 
fiye their evidence sitting. This is stirely nothing more 
than Just; it is a sufAcieut evil that a man, without any 
fault of his own, should be liable to the inconyenience of 
attending aa a witness, without being subj^ted to the additional 
punishment of fttanding up in- a witness-box, during an ex- 
aminattOQ of ad many honrft as it. may please the counsel to 
inflict upon Mm. 

The wftneftft is not sworn upon the Bible ; but he holds up 
hisnand, and to the charge of the president^Yons jurez, sans. 
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haine et sans crainte, de dire la y6rit6, toute la y^rit^, et riea 
que la v6rit6 — be answers — Je le jnre. 

No evidence was taken down ; and the summing up of the 
judge was only a recapitulation of the proofs againtt the pri- 
soner. 

The jury retire to deliberate, and bring in their verdict in 
writing. 

The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to five years* 
imprisonment. 

29th. Assizes again. — ^A very interesting trial of a man for 
shooting at another, with an intent to l^ill him. Before the 
commencement of a trial the names of the witnesses are called 
over, and they are then sent out of court, that one may not 
bear the evidence of the other. The President opened the 
case to the jury. The proof was. defective,, at least, it was a 
very nice case as to the identity of the man ; and yet one of 
the questions of the Procureuf Ginir(il to the prisoner, in a 
cross-examination in aid of the proof against him was. Are 
you possessed of a gun ? 1 1 ! No evidence was taken down. 
When the evidence closed^ the Procureur G§n^ral spoke in 
support of the prosecution, the prisoner's counsel then spoke 
in his defence, and lastly the President snipmed up, remarking 
in this instance, upon what had been advanced on both sides ;• 
but still it was the speech of an advocate against the prisoner, 
in which character the French judge seems to consider him- 
self. In the course of this trial, the President examined the 
witnesses for the prosecution, as^ to the character of the pri-. 
. soner, in this sort of way :: — 

'' Do you know any thing of the prisoner's character ?** 

*< Have yon ever heard any thing against him V * 

** Do you think it likely, from what you know of him, that 
he would commit the crime with which he is charged?" 

In another trial, the judge, in his opening of the case, in 
prder to influence the jury against the prisoner, commenced 
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Ill's speech by telling them, that Ihe same culprit had very 
lately appeared at the bar, and had been acqaitted by the jury 
on the score of his youth, as he ^ad only one day beyond the 
age which made hhn liable to legal penalty ; and that, in ad- 
dition to this lenity, the jury had made a subscription for him, 
in order that he might hare soBMthing with which to begui 
the world again. This was the opening statement of the 
Judge, unsupported by a tittle of evidence. 

So much for the criminal jurisprudence of the Freuch ; of 
the tefy first prhMSiples of which they seem to be utterly 
igiioratit. 

The golden maxim of the Sngllsh law, which presumes that 
every man is innocent till It has been proted that he is guilty, 
and which shields the accused from the obligatioti of replying 
to any question lest he should criminate himself, has no in- 
fluence in their criminal procedure. The prisoner, though 
not absolutely stretched upon the rack, is subjected to the ter- 
riblfi scrBU) of cross-etAmhiaiioti ; and a most powerful engine 
It is for extracting the truth. But it mky sometimes confoond 
the innocent as well a!( convict the guilty. If indeed a pri- 
soner be really innocent, and if he have coolneffi and good 
sense enough to adhere strictly to the truth, he may have no* 
thing to fbar ttom the legal inquisition of the French, which is 
certainly well adapted for unrayelling the inhrlcaclesof a c^om- 
plicated case. But as it is sttrely better that many guilty 
should escape rather than one innocent man should suffer, the 
spirit of the English system Ift infinitely preferable, in spite of 
the facilities it affords to the clever rascal of escaping from 
justice. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

New Year's Day— Party Spirit — Mass for Louis XVI. — Missionaries 
— Law of Elections — Profession of a Novice-— Racine — ^French 
Drama —Departure from Toulouse. 

January lst» 1819. The weather for the last ten days has 
been bitterly cold; the thermometer has been below (be freez- 
ing point, with snow, and sleet, and fog. This is a day of 
great bustle in France. All the equipages in Toulouse are rat- 
tling about, leayudg cards of congratulation; for it would be a 
breach of politeness amongst acquaintance not to exchange 
visits on this day. New year's gifts seem more in yogue in 
France than in England. 

16th. The agitation of the public mind, produced by the 
late reports of changes in (be ministry, seems at last to be tran- 
quillized by the appointment of M. de Gazes and his friends. 
The heat and irrigation produced here by the rumour of the 
appointment of an ultra-royalist ministry, which was believed 
for four-and-twenty hours, was excessive. The ultra-royalist 
party awaited the arrival of the next courier with the most in- 
tense anxiety ; and if it had brought a confirmation of their 
hopes, there is no saying what outrages and excesses might 
not have been committed. The ultra-royalist party in the south 
of France is characterized by the spirit which massacred the 
protestants at Nismes ; the green cockade is its ensign, and 
this party is more royalist than the king himself, who is re- 
garded by them as an apostate from the old principles of the 
ancient regime. These then say, as the friends of our second 
Charles said, that Louis has interpreted the ouhli and pardon 
of his brother's dying injunctions, into an act of amnesty to his 
enemies, and an act of oblivion of his friends. On the other 
hand, the anxiety of those who have benefited by the Revolo- 
tiou, that is, the great mass of the people, was equally evident; 
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for they are taught to regard the appointment of an altra-roy- 
alist ministry as synonymous with a re-establishment of the 
tithes of the clergy, and the feudal rights of the seigneur, and 
a resumption of all the property which has been purchased 
under edicts of confiscation. 

This last is the tenderest point of all ; and it is certainly a 
hard case, that a man who was obliged either to fly his country 
or lose his head, should upon his return find bis estate in the 
possession of one of his own servants, who perhaps purchased 
it for almost nothing, during the troubles of the Reyolution. 
But this, it is to be feared, is one of those instances of injustice 
which, by being cmnmitted and defended by numbers, is 
placed beyond the reach of punishment, for it is impossible to 
** indict a whole nation." The sentence of Fiat Justitia 
would be accompanied with a popular convulsion, equivalent 
to the ruat cesium of the original maxim; which, however true 
in morals, will not always hold gopd in politics, of which ex- 
pediency is the basis ; and in which, I believe, we must be 
contented with what is practicable when we cannot attain 
what is desirable. 

18th. Le Pr^feVt ball. The Prefect, who is considered, 
like our Lord Lieutenant, as the representative of the sovereign 
in the department over which he presides, keeps up a certain 
state, and amongst other entertainments gives a ball every 
Monday. The ball was but a shabby business, three fiddlers 
and no supper. Cotillons and quadrilles are so soon over, 
and the ladies are pledged so many deep, that every French 
beau is armed with his pencil and tablets to record his en- 
gagements, which he claims by presenting his partner with a 
bouquet of flowers. There is a very striking contrast between 
the fashion of the English and French ladies* dress, in disposing 
the drapery of the neck, and the advantage is for once so much 
on the side of the latter, in decoruip and propriety, that I am 
surprised our countrywomen are hot shamed into an imitatioii 
of it. 



I 
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2l8(. Solemn service at the cathedral for tlie repose of the 
Bonl of Louis XVI. The Prefect akid IM fotaid^Uty, and 
the whole body of the professors of tiie iiiiiy«r«ity, atf^Mted 
this nHmmini^ ceremonilir in grand oo9tihn6. The elnitch 
was hung with black, and the funeral IHMhetti WM beiititlfiili 

The king's will was read from the pnlpit ; bbt, m far as it 
is possible to judge of the tone Itnd senUifteftl of a pvMie it- 
sembly, it did not appear to me that thti ImpreMioit j^rodtidd 
npon the mnltitude was tath As the autlM>t9 of the t&tmnitj 
most hare contemplated. It might htve beeA AflhitBliriCtb« 
first celebration of the anniverfllily of Ms murder, and perhaps 
it wonld have been better jto UAye limfttfi the mouHibg to one 
single occasion ; Ibr stich feelings mast in thofr MtW« be Ma- 
sient, and in time pass airay altogetber. WhAt, ktt iiislattcd, 
can be more ridiculous than the pretended ttuMMfeil ObseTVItlice 
oC the 30th of January ih England ? By th6 Way ^ it i» rather 
a singular coincidence that January was the month fetal aHke 
to Louis and Gharies, as May was the oommoti month of tb6 
restoration of their successors; it will be for the Gomtd 
d'Artois to take care that the parallel between the families 
does not continue farther. 

22d. In the evening to the theatre. Th« play was Edauard 
en Ecosse ; founded on the adventures of the Pretender in 
England, the work of M. Duval, Who is fond of dramatisinf: 
English story. The part of Charles Edward Was admirably 
played by Beaucfaamp. His face and appearance, Wheh be 
flnt comes in, pale add worn out With fetigue, presented a 
striking resemblance of Napoleon. The political allusions^ 
with which the play abounds, were eagerly seized throvghont, 
and applied to the ek-£mperor. *< Je n'tfi fail qv6 des 
ingraU*' was long and loudly applauded. In the last act of 
the play the air of ** God save the King'' was incidentally in- 
troduced; which afforded the audience an opportHBity of 
manifesting their feeling towards England, which they did not 
neglect — and a universal hiss broke out A pantomime fol- 
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lowed, bat a yery faint Imitation of the inimitable entertain- 
ment which is called by that name in England. The firsi 
dancer is called Harleqnin^ without his wand or his tricks, the 
first female dancer is Columbine, and the unfortunate Panla- 
loon» in addition to hia own part,, is Clown also ; so that besides 
the kicks on the breeches which he receives in quality of the 
first character^ he has also to endure the slaps of the lace whic^ 
fall to the lot of the second. His mock dance wa& excellent ; 
and his animated sack, for he jumps into a sack and displays 
wonderiiU locomotiye powers therein, was worthy of Grimaldi 
himself. 

February 1st. It is a subject of great complaint that the 
time of the camiyal should have been selected by the mis- 
sionaries, who have lately made their appearance at Toulouse, 
for the period of their visit, as their arrival and preaching have 
cast a gloom over the usual festivities of this season of the year. 
There is a sort of mystery in the institution and appointment 
of these peripatetic preachers, who traverse France from one 
end to the other, as if there were no local clergy to provide 
for the religious instruction of their flocks. They preach 
twice a-day at the principal churches in the town ; and in 
order that this may not interfere with the labouring pursuits of 
the lower classes, the morning hour is a& early as five, and the 
evening as late as six o^clock. There seems to be a great 
craving after religion, at present,, as if there were a re-actios 
after the long reign of infidelity during the Revolution. The 
churches are filled long before the service begins, and the 
receipts at the rajte of three sous, a chair will amount to a coiv 
siderable sum, if the ^eal of the congregation should continue* 

The missionaries are represented in the most opposite colours, 
by the two parties of the state ; if you listen to the royalists, 
they work nothing but good, and only excite the jealousy of 
the opposite party, because it is feared that they will restore 
the tone of the public mind, and bring back the people to 
<<Ce^ God apd hoi^uf the king;" while tjbe liberal party 
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represents them as tbe preachers of fliniticislii add the pro- 
moters of domestic dissension. For tiyself, I tamst say, tiiat 
I hare attended the missionary who preaches at th« ditbeMU 
and haye heard the best and purest precepts Of GhMMianfty 
enforced by yer^ extraordinary eloquence ; bUt A iHend htA 
told me that he heard, at one of the minor chutoheft, A semkott 
on the doctrine of transnbstantiation, in which the missionary 
preacher related the following story in confirmation of his 
doctrine. *' There was a woman/' said he» *' WhO^ beib^ iA 
want of a decent attire to go to oommnnioB, went to A Jew to 
hire a dress ; and the Jew wonld only consent to let It Upon 
condition that she would bring him back A pieee Of tttO (Hm- 
secrated wafer. After mnch diflBciiUy, his terMp W6re grtinted. 
The Jew, as soon as he Had got possesSioA of lh« Wlifer, tiMnpled 
it under his ibet, when^ to his greAt siMrpriM>» he ^foelyed 
drops of blood to issue from it AMOKMed at thi»» he pot it 
into a saucepan and boiled it upon ttM fire, WhM the sttrfsoe 
of the water became covered with fkt. This seootid tairable M 
wrought upon him^ that he was contihoed And oottyefrted, and 
forthwith became a Christian.'* tf imeh is the mode of «i- 
pounding the mysteries of Christianity in the^ liitaeteenth cen- 
tury, it is no wonder that the enlightened patt of the ilatlen 
condemn missions, and refbse to listen to missionaries. 

5th. In the evening to the theatre. M. Hnet, fhmi thfr 
Opera Comique of Paris, drew A fbll house. He pUyed 
Adolphe and Jean de Parii in the originals, flrom which ATd- 
trimony and John of Parii have been tran^ted; but & 
thought him very tame And insipid After the delightfuUyWipi- 
rited performance of EUiston in the same parts, Who is so 
happy in the combination of heart and feeling with vivacity 
and whim, and inimitAble kl the tnattAgement of dry humoAr 
and playful raillery. 

10th. The French seem to carry politics MKher ev^ than 
ourselves. Who ever heard in England of inquiring the politics 
of an actor ? Yet here, the arrival of M. Huet, who it seems^ 
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is rcHs^gBize^ ft» a sdmneh foyalitt, has been safBcient to thraw 
U^ U>wa of ^iftiiiC4 into a stato of agitation. The royalist 
liarty made a point of attending the theatre to support their 
i^ampiOB ; in the same party-spirit which had been shown by 
the opposite faction upon a late visit of Talma, whose intimate 
friendship with the et-^peror is well known. A spark is 
safQpient to kindle the flame of civil war between parties com- 
posed of such inflamn^able n^aterials, and nothing but the pru- 
defioe of the police prevented an esplosion* 

March A^b. The cot^^ ^etat of creating fifty new peers has 
at last qnietod the apprehension And anxiety which bad been 
QCcasiQned by the success of the Marquis Barthelemy's motion 
in the Chamber of Peers. TbQ object of the motion was to 
consider the propriety of altering the law of elections ; and it 
W4S carried by a.nuijority of thirty-four voices against the 
HMuistry. This new cre«4ion of peers, which amounts almost 
to a revolution in the government, ought to convince all par- 
ties of the king^s sincerity and good faith, and of his deter- 
mination to oppose by any means the overheated zeal of his 
own adherents. The friends of M. Barthelemy affect to consider 
the public alarm as unfounded and unreasonable, since his 
motion was confined to a mere consideration of the propriety 
of making ^n alteration in the law. But it is surely not sur- 
prising that a people just entering upon the enjoyment of po- 
litical privileges should be tremblingly alive to any attempt to'' 
tamper with a law which they are taught to consider as tlie 
great security of their rights. .How, for example, would the 
king foel, if a member of the Chamber of Deputies were to 
f ucceed in a motion fd/r r4)nsidering the propriety of making 
some alteration in the settlement of the crown ? There are 
certain fundamental points in all- institutions which ought 
not, and cannot |i9 made the subjects of debate, without dis- 
turbing the stabili^ of the whole edifice. 
It is only necessary to consider what the French have gained 
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aaj meiMue that jcum lo indicate a diipQalioB to letoni to 
fbe principles of the ancient gorenuMBL 

LJbeilj and eqnalitj was a cry peculiarly calculated to pro- 
duce an effect in Fmce; and however it migkt hare been 
aflerwards aboied, its original import meant a liberation firom 
the intolerable grieranees of feudal oppremiony and an aboli- 
tion of the injurious pririleges of the nobles; who not only 
possessed an exclosire claim to all the honours and emoluments 
of the army and the church, but were also exempt from taxa- 
tion; and, eren in the artide justice, were placed abore the 
lerel of their inferiors — for there was one tribunal and one 
measure of justice for the high, and another for the low. 

The direct power of the monarch waa the least eril of which 
the French bad to complain, and the rule of a single despot, 
in the person of Napoleon, must haye seemed light to those 
who remembered all the grierances of the aticfen rSgime ;— 
namely, the partial and oppressiye imposts of the taiUe and the 
eorvie ; and the eapitainerieSf by which a sort of free-warren 
was conferred over the lands of others, taking away the rights 
of the proprietors themselves, and Testing (he game of a whole 
district — with the power of preserving deer and wild boars^ 
in any single Nimrod whom the king might appoint 

Last, and worst of all, were the feudal claims, and oppres- 
siye expedients — ^for an account of which see Arthur Young— 
by which the Seigneur might extort money from his yaasals. 
But these and all the other sufferings of the people seem to be 
forgotten by all but thediselyes ; and nothing is now remem- 
bered of the French Revolation, but the crimes and excesses 
by which the cause of liberty was disgraced. 

This Revolution teaches^ indeed an awful lesson. But while 
we learn from it the dangers of popular excess, and the im- 
possibility of effecting a beneficial reform by the agency of the 
mob, we shall derive but little profit from it if it do not also 
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teach us the necessity of accommodating the institntions of 
government to the progress of information, so that they may 
be always kept in unison with public opinion. 

If such had been the conduct of the French government, we 
should never have heard of the French Revolution. The 
mlcrs who refuse to make those alterations which the progress 
of the age demands, seem to act as imprudently as the debtor 
who neglects to pay the interest of his debt. It is true he may 
delay paying anything for a certain time» but in the mean time 
the arrears goon accumulating at compound interest, and when 
the day of reckoning does come, as cOme it must sooner or later, 
it comes with a vengeance, and brings ruin along with it. 
Those who have the direction of the machine of government 
would do well to watch the signs of the times, and, by a rcgu- 
'Jar payment of the claims of society, maintain a constant good 
understanding between debtor and creditor; for this is the 
sort of relation in which the government and the people seem 
to stand towards each other. 

25th. The Annunciation. Attended the ceremony of pro- 
fessing a novice, in the chapel of the Benedictine Convent. 
The victim was a young and pretty girl, who had been on the 
point of marriage, for which the preparations had been made, 
and the day fixed. The destined bride, however, suddenly 
changed her mind without any assignable reason; and, in 
spite of the entreaties of her friends, resolved to renounce the 
world ; and, according to the French phrase, ^ouser*le hon 
Dieu, She was arrayed in a superb dress of satin, ^th a pro- 
fusion of lace, and wore a wreath of flowers upon her head. 

The service was long and tedious. After receiving the 
communion, and hearing a sermon particularly addressed to 
her, which was dull and unfeeling beyond belief, the cere- 
mony began. She was asked, in the fa,ce of the congregation, 
whether it was from her own slocerc and unbiassed inclination 
that she sought the seclusion of a convent ; and having an- 
swered in the affirmi live, the cter^e and crucifix were delivered 
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to her. She was then led oat of the chapel by her two bride- 
maidSf and re-appeared within the grate of the oonvent. Here 
her hair was cnt off; and, quitting her worldly dress and 
worldly ornaments, she was invested with the coarse uniform 
of the order to which she was to belong. The noyice then 
gave the kiss of peace all round to the sisters of the convent, 
and the ceremony concluded. At the expiration of a year, she 
repeats her vows, and takes the black veil : it is then that the 
convent becomes her tomb ; and being considered as dead to 
the world, she is wrapped in a black shroud, and the funeral 
service is performed over her. The father of the novice at- 
tended the ceremony, and seemed to be overwhelmed with 
affliction. It was a melancholy tcene ; but less affecting than 
it would have been, if the profession of vows were now, as in 
former times, an irrevocable sentence of perpetual secldsion. 
This is no longer the case ; for as the law at preaent stands, 
no vows are binding for more than a year; so that if a miii» 
availing herself of the privilege of her sex, should think fit to 
change her mind, she may have her cage-door opened, and re- 
turn to the world. 

27tb. There was an intention of concluding the mission to 
Toulouse by a grand ceremony and procession, in which the 
missionaries were to walk barefoot, and plant a cross in one 
of the* squares of the town ; but it has been prevented by the 
interference of the police, and postponed sine die. It is difOcuU 
to form a judgment of the general effects of these missions firom 
the opposUe representations of their friends and enemies. The 
only fact that has come under my own knowledge speaksan 
their favour. As we were sitting at dinner one day, the host 
of my pension was called out to speak to a young woman, 
who dewrod particularly to see him alone. Upon his retum> 
he recounted his interview to us. It seems that the woman 
had formerly lived in bis service, and the object of her visit 
was to confess to him sundry petty acts of theft, and lo raaltc 
him restitution of their amount. This, she said, slie was Jed 
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(o do from tin representations of one of the misnonarieSy to 
whom she had confessed, and ^ho had conyiriced her that re- 
pentance and absolution were of no aTail, nnless fonnded upon 
sincere resolutions of amendment; and that the best pledge of 
future good conduct would be the atonement and reparation 
of past sins, as far as it could be done. My kind-hearted host 
forgaTc his contrite domestic, and she had all the merit of good- 
intention, without making any pecuniary sacrifice. 

30th. Finished a course of Racine. The delineation of 
female characters seems to be his forte. Phddre, Hermione, 
Agrippine, and €lytemnestre, are 1 think, master-pieces fa 
their way. All the faults of Racine must be attributed to the 
taste of his age and nation ; and, considering the tight stays^ 
in which the tragic muse is confined upon the French stage, 
Racine has done wonders. His heroes*, to be sure, whether 
taken from Greek or Roman story, are all Frenchmen. This 
is the common fkult of all the Fk^nch tragic writers ; and it is^ 
exquisitely ridiculed by Grimm. ** Le celebre Hogarth, connu 
par le g^nie et T esprit de ses compositions, a ^crit un ouyrage 
sur le beau, rempli d'id^es extraordinaires. On y voit entre 
autres une estampe oh un maltre de danse fran^is est y'ls-k- 
Tis la belle statue d'Antinotis ; il 8*occupe^ lui releyer la t^te, 
a lui effacer les epaules, k lui placer les bras et les jambes, k 
la transformer, en un mot, en petit mattre eldgant et agreable: 
cette satire est aussi fine qu* originate. Jq doute cepeudaitf 
que notre celebre Marcel eiii touch6 k la contenance d*Anti- 
notts; mais mettez k la place d'Antinoiis la statue de Mel- 
pomelie TAthenienne, et nommez les maltres de danse Cor- 
neilte et Racine, et le symbole ne s'^artera pas trop de la 

His heroines are less national, the reason of which perhaps 
may be, that there Is less national distinction amongst women^ 
who haye, as Pope has said, '' no characters at all;'* a remark, 
which, though Pope meant it as *a satire, needs not I think 
offend the sex * on the contrary, it is^ perhaps the highest 
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merit in a woman, that sbe is wilbnat those stropts^Iy-raarked 
peculiarities which ooostitote what is called character in man ; 
for ID her, to be prominent is to be oCEensiTe ; and her most 
engaging qualities are of that unobtrosiTe kind, whidi belong 
rather to the sex than to the indiyidnal. 

Racine's women are the women of high lifie. We must not 
look for the charming efiosions of natural fiseling which 
Shakspeare has given, in Juliet, Imogen, Cordelia, and the 
divine Desdemona. Such characters as these the French poet 
had not the head to conceive; nor, if be had, would a French 
audience have the heart to feel their beauty ; but Racine has 
given most powerful and affecting delineations of the frailties 
and passions of the factitious beings amongst whom his scene is 
laid. It is to the distresses of such beings that the sympathy 
of a French audience seems conGned. It would appear as if 
there were only a royal road to their hearts, for the idea of a^ 
tragidie hourgeoise is to them ridiculous ; and not satisfied 
with confining tragedy to the great, they have also prescribed 
such rigorous rules of hiensdance, that all the mighty play of 
the passious, which form the elements of tragedy, is limited ii^ 
their expression by the arbitrary laws of poetic dicUon, and 
the strict modes of politeness, as they happened to exist in the. 
time of Louis XIV. 

Grimm in his Correspondence has pointed out with great 
.discrimination the defects of French tragedy ; but a few sen- 
tences of Rousseau comprehend the substance of all that can 
be said on the subject. 

** Commun^ment tout se passe en beaux dialogues, bien 
agcncdb, bien ronflaus,ou Ton voit d'abord que le premier soin 
de cbaqoc interlocutcur est toujours celui de briUer. Presque 
tout s'^noncc en maximes generates. Quelque agit^ qu'ils 
puisscut dire, ils songent toujours plus au public qu*i eux- 
mdmos. 

" U y a encore une ccrt^inc dignity manier^e dans.le gesle 
^t daps le propos, qui ne permel jamais k la passion dfi parlQic 
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exactement sob langage, ni a Tauteiir de revdtir son person* 
nage, et de se transporter an lien dc la setoe/' 

We English contend that Shakspeare is the reyei^ of all 
this ; that his plays, instead of being poetictl descfipHons, are 
gennine expressions of the passions ; that his characters do not 
talk like poets, bnt like men ; that he has the fiumlty which 
Rousseau says the French poets want ; and that he does, to me 
SchlegeFs illustration, after the manner of a rentrilo^ist,. 
transport his imagination out of himself, And suocessiTely Irili- 
male erery personage of his scene; that his characters speak 
in the very language in which their living prototypes might be 
supposed to have spoken ; so that in fact it appears as if he 
had stood by an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, and fOtd 
taken down in writing what actually passed between the 
parties; that instead of the cold generalities which aire bandied 
about by the *' intellectnal gladiators" of the French stage,, 
there is an individuality in Shakspeare*s characters which 
gives to his scenes almost the effect of reality, and makes us 
regard the actors in them rather as real persenagss than as 
mere fictions of his imagination. 

It is thus that we praise Shakspeare, and fot the most part 
ju«tly ; though perhaps we may overdo it a little. If the 
French have too much bienseance, Shakspeare had too little ; 
and it may be doubted whether Johnson was not right when 
he boldly said, that no one of his (^lays, if now produced as 
the work of a livmg author, would be heard to a conclusion ; 
but his faults are as ** dew drops on the lion's mane,'' and 
may be easily shaken off. 

Again, when we challenge for him so peremptorily and ex- 
clusively the claim of the poet of nature, is he always natural? 
Does he never make his characters speak rather like poets,^ 
than like men ? 

The languinge of higbly-eiccited passion will often rise into 
poetry ; and I will not question the propriety of the figurative 
imagery in which he delights to clothe the effisarfons of gri^ 
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and despair, But, to give one instance oot of many, let m 
turn to the dagger scene of Macbeth. The air-drawn dagger 
is a grand conception, and the execution is a mighty proof of 
the genius of Shakspeare. The scene is awfully sublime, yel, 
Yerging as it does on tbe border of extravagance, in any other 
hands it would probably baye been ridiculous; but, what 
■hall we say to the description of night, which follows ? As 
a Poets description of night, admirably adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the scene, it is excellent, and in a descriptife 
poem it would be strictly in place; but what is the condition 
of Macbeth*s mind ? 

Is it natural that his imagination, should be at leisure to 
furnish the terrible accompaniments of a murderer's nigbt, 
which are there enumerated with a somewhat laboured detail? 
To show how a Frenchman's mind is impressed by Shakspeare, 
let me record the sentiments of my friend Mobs. B. C, to 
whom I gaye this scene to read aloud, as a sample of Sbak*^ 
speare*s best manner. He read the dagger speech with great 
admiration, and though a little shocked at the coarseness of 
Lady Macbeth* s language while she is waiting for the re-ap-> 
pearance of her husband,, he went on yery well tilt he came to 
** 1 heard the owl scream and the cricket cry.**— i 

The cricket was too much for his risible nenres ; here he 
threw down the book, and fairly laughed out He considered 
the introduction of so ignoble an image as a high misdemeanor 
against the gorgeous dignity of tragedy, to say nothing of the 
absurdity of allowing Lady Macbeth to have leisure to listen to 
it. What would be have said to '' not a numse stirring V 
The whole scene that follows, which I have always thought at 
once so natural and so terrible, he considered as- utterly out 
of nature, and childishly ridiculous. 

Figurez-vous, said he, an ambitious chieftain, who has, 
under tbe impulse of that passion, conceived and perpetrated 
the murder of his sovereign ; yet, in the very moment of its 
accomplishment, instead of being engrossed wUti those aspiring 
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thooghts and anticipations natural to his sflnation, he ha$ no 
better employment than to entertain his wife with thfs conr^- 
saUon and cries of the drunken domestics^ who had been dis- 
turbed from their sleep by his proceedings. 

*' One cried God bless us ! and Amen 1 the other/' 
was to bis ears the Tery acm6 of the ridiculous. 

Such was the impression made npon an intelligent Frcnchr 
man, who understood English very well, by one of the finest 
scenes in Shakspoare. Racine would certainly have managed 
the whole business very differently. It would have been much 
less terrible, but much more polite and well-bred; and Monsieur 
and Madame Macbeth would have rhymed it away through 
some scores of fine verses. Racine,, however, is full of beaur 
ties, and, though he sinks into insignificance when compared 
with Shakspeare, may perhaps challenge a comparison with 
any other English tragic writer, excepting Otway. 

His knowledge of human nature too is considerable; though 
it is not the knowledge of Shakspeare, who was profoundly 
intimate with the heart of man in all its passions and affections, 
as it exists in all times and all countries, and who painted 
with the nicest discrimination all tempers and dispositions; — the 
gay andtbe joyoos-^the generous and the gallant—the serious 
and the sorrowful — the moody and the mad — the drunken and 
the desperate. The knowledge of Racine is more like that 
which has been displayed by Pope, and seems to be confined 
to factitious nature; but this is beautifully and faithfully de- 
lineated. His distress is often very afTeotlng ; and when the 
heart is not affected, the mind may generally find amusement 
and instruistion in the beauty of his verses and the force of his v 
reasoning. ^ *• 

Though we generally begin by preferring Voltaire's tragedies, 
the beauties of which are more showy,. Racine will in the 
end establish his superiority. Racine seems to have been 
Qtted for the strict rules of the French drama, and he 
wjites con amoreK^- Yoltaire, wbo understood English, had 4 
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U§te tor sometbinf better. Tboosh fce abases Shakspenre, he 
was not above stealio^ from bim Tery copioiisly ; and tben, 
as Steerens wittily remarked, like a midnight thief, he sets fire 
to the boose he lias roiibed. In the hope of pref e n t ing the de- 
tection of bis gnllt 

There is somettiing in Voltaire's tragefies which seems to 
show that bis genios was embarrassed by tlie cramp and con- 
flnement of the French literary laws; of which indeed be 
bimsetf complains :— 

** Je regrettais cette beurense tiberte <ine toqs ares d*6crire 
Tos tragedies en vers non rim^ ;** thongh he maintains eM- 
wbere that rhyme is absolutely n ec e s s a ry to the French ^ene, 
and gives, by way of example and proof, a vety fine passage, 
which, by being stripped .of these appendages, loses all its pre- 
tensions to poetry. If this be so, what ^more severe conld be 
urged in the way of sarcasm against French poetry? for in Ikct 
it amounts to this, — that there fs so little of the soul and spirit 
of poetry in their writers, that poetry would be conyerted into 
prose by Porson's receipt of removing the final syllable of eacb 
line. 

Voltaire is the last man who ought to have depreciated 
Sbakspeare; for if his Zaire be superior in animation -and 
energy to his other tragedies, the superiority will be doe to 
Shakspeare, from whose fire he has caught a few sparks. But 
his thefts are not always turned to so good account. He some- 
times meddles with materials above his strength. The bow of 
Ulysses would have been of no use to a vulgar thief. The 
Ghost of Hamlet's Father, under Shdkspeare's management, 
is awful and sublime ; but his cocmterpart in Semiramis is 
almost ridiculous. 

The question of the unities — so differently treated in the 
theatres of the two nations — has been nearly set at rest by 
Johnson, in his admirable preface to Shakspeare. None will 
deny the necessity of unity of action ; and the unity of time 
cannot obviously admit of much latitude of interpretation. 
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withoat Tiolatiiig probability, and destroying the closeness of 
imitation, upon which much of the merit of a dramatic piece 
depends. The French contend that their rigid adherence to 
the unity o^place rests npoi^ the same ground of closeness o( 
imitation ; hut it is eyident that this Js founded upon a mistaken 
idea of illusion. 

For the fact is, that the imitation is not at all closer by the 
preservation of this unity, hut the contrary. For instance^ 
would not the imagmation of the spectator be more easily recon- 
ciled to occasional shifting of the scene, in the tragedy of Cato, 
than tQ the monstrous absurdity of bringing all sorts of people^ 
on all sorts of errands, tp talk of loye and treason in the samQ 
publjc hall? The only effect of this practice has been to 
change the drama — from the representation of an action — into 
a. series of conversations. The difference, says Grimm, be- 
tween the English and the French stage is, that, in England, 
** On fait courir le spectateykr apHsM* evinemens; in France, 
ce tont les evinemens qui courent apresUs spectatewrs,'* In 
this, as in most other instances, the truth wilJi lie somewhere 
between the two extremes, (^^hange of scene may surely take 
place without any violation of the illusion, if tfaiere be no ob> 
jection on the score of time; and, with all due deference to Dr. 
Johnson, it is rather the intervention of time, than ths change 
ofp^ape, that ought to separate one act from another ; aiiid Ahis, 
however small, should alwi^s make a pause in the drama. 

If there could eiist any real doubt of the dramatic superiority 
of the English muse, what strong proof might be adduced from 
the practice of the French actors themselves I Why is it that 
Taima prefers Hamlet and Manlius, to Orestes andNinias, and 
other characters of the same kind, which are confessedly the 
cheft-d'osuvre of the French theatre; while Hamlet and Manlius 
are poor imitations of our own Hamlet and Pierre? Is it not 
that Talma ha&.studied. these characters in their native language, 
and contrived to impart to the cold copy some portion of the 
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Ufo and spirit or the diTinc originals f But more of French 
acting hereafter. 

3i8t Bancal, the woman concerned in the murder of 
Fnaldesy was brought b<ifore the comt of assizes 'to bear her 
pardon read. When this was OTor, she was eihibited as a 
spectacle to the gentlefolks of the town, French and English. 

She conyersed on the subject of the murder, and persisted in 
maintaining the guilt of Yence and BessiSre Yeysac, who were 
lately rescued from, the hands of justice by a host of perjuries. 

Packing up; — ^thls is a melancholy part of a traTeller*s life; 
— to arriye and hear no welcome — to depart and hear no fiire- 
well — or, if he remain stationary for a time, to be called away 
Just as he is beginning to form new connexions. 

Farewell visits; to Dr. Thomas, from whose medical skill 
and friendly attentions my health has derived the greatest 
benefit ; and to BIr. Kemble, to whom I have been indebted 
for many pleasant evenings of social intercourse. It is deUgbt- 
ful to see the fother of the English stage enjoying the evening 
of life in the tranquillity of literary leisure; a man to whose 
public exertions we have all been indebted for the highest in- 
tellectual gratification ; who, by the charm of his art, has be- 
come so identified in our imaginations with the ideal characters^ 
of Shakspeare, that those who have seen him can scarcely 
think of Macbetti— King John— Wohey— Hotspur — Brutus— 
or Coriolanus, without embodying them in the form and fea- 
tures of— John Philip Kemble. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 



Voyafje down the Garonne^Bordeaux — Theatre — ^Talma — Frcncli- 
Wines— Journey to Paris— Tours— Scenery of the Loire— State 
of Society in France — Law of Inh€ritance--Orleans— Versaillei. 

April 1st. YoYAOE down the Garonne to IBordeaux. Th& 
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daration of this voyage depends entirely upon the state of the 
river. In flood-time it may be done in two days, but the or- 
dinary time required is four. There is little in the scenery of 
the banUs to demand notice. In so long a course it is impos- 
sible that there should not be a few picturesque spots, but there 
are very few. It is but a comfortless voyage ; there is no re- 
gular passage-boat, and the only vessels are small flat-bot- 
tomed barges, without any deck, or other protection from the 
weather, than such a tent as you may be able to construct. 
Again, if the water be low, you are constantly liable to get 
aground ; and it can never be a matter of certainty where you 
may halt for the night. Still, if the weather is fine, it is well 
enough. There is a sort of mill for grinding com in use on 
the Garonne, which might perhaps be introduced with advan- 
tage on our own rivers. It is a simple wooden structure, 
containing also the miller's house, built upon a solid flat- 
bottomed boat, which is moored on the stream by means of 
strong iron chains. The streams are very rapid, and the 
Garonne is subject to sudden and violent floods: nevertheless, 
these mills stand their ground ; and there is scarcely a stream 
in the river without one between Toulouse and Bordeaux. 

There are some fine points of view ; particularly at the em- 
bouchure of the Lot, where you command a prospect of tbe 
town and chateau of Aiguillon; and again at La R6ole, where 
there is an ancient Benedictine convent, of late turned into the 
residence of the prefect, which, with the surrounding scenery, 
forms a beautiful picture ; but these points are of rare occur- 
rence. It was not till the evening of the fifth d^y that we ar- 
rived within sight of Bordeaux. The character of the scenery 
improves as you descend the river, and the approach to Bor- 
deaux is magnificent. 1 doubt whether it be not equal to 
Lisbon : t^e river, which is rather an arm of the sea, is nearly 
as broad again as the Thames at London. It takes a bend at 
this point, and the town and the quays form a splendid cres- 
cent on the left bank, the whole circuit of ^hich is taken in at 
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one eoup-d'oHl, while the opposite bank is rich with woods and 
thneyards and YiUas. The piers of a stone bridge are finished ; 
and the superstmctnre will soon be completed, which will 
fonn a magnificent feature in the prospect The execution of 
this project, the possibility of which Was long contested, is a 
splendid proof of the genius and ability of the architect 

Such is the approach to Bordeafux. The town itself will be 
by far the handsomest town in France, if the new buildings in 
the faubourg of Chartron ars carried on upon the s<!lile which 
is at present designed. The Chapcau-Rouge is already, as fer 
as it goes, one of the finest streets in Europe. Here is the 
theatre, the facade of which is a model of architectural beauty; 
koA the bottom of the street terminates in the exchange, the 
qliay, the river, and the shipping. "Vessels of any size can 
come up to Bordeaux ; a frigate and two brigs have been latety 
built for Ferdinand of Spain, and are now fitting out JEbt Ae 
grand expedition to South America. 

10th. Every thing at Bordeaux is on a grand scaled the 
promenades are beautiful, and the public buildings are mime- 
reus and splendid. The tathedral, as is the case with many 
of the handsomest gothic buildings in France, was the work 
of the English, during the time they occupied this country as 
masters. The price of lodging' akd provisions is somewhat 
dearer here than at Toulouse. The ofiiinary price oTsl pension 
at Bordeaux, including board and lodging, is eight francs per 
day, --'^~^'' 

17th. Attended the theatre, which is splendid. The boxes 
project liite hanging balconies, in a manner that I have seen 
no where else, which brings out the company as it were in 
alto relievo, and gives a very pleasing effect. Talma played 
Nero, in the Britannicvts of Racine. The part is not a very 
prominent one, but he made the most of it 

His style of acting is more lilte Kean*s than any other of 
our actors ; that is, he deals in electric shocks, which come 
flashing through the sublimity of the storm. His conclndhig 
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words, ** Nardisel stdvez-moir* were g^iyen with Iremen- 
doas effect. His yoice is magnificeiit> though perhaps none of 
his cadences are superior to the quiet low tones of Kean, when 
he is in his saddest mood, as in parts of Othello and Hamlet. 
Upon the whole, I was much delighted. He is a great actor — 
in spile of the French tragedy. He does all he can to bring it 
down to nature, and it is a proof of the charm of nature^ to 
witness the effect whiph bis deliyery of the text produces, re- 
lieved as it is by occasional touches of nature and feeling, when 
compared with the tedious and tiresome uniformity of that 
declamatory recitatiTe> which is the general practice of the 
French stage. But great taste and discretion arc jneccssary in 
the introduction and management of this familiar tone, which 
certaiii% may be carried too far — for nothing is worse than 
the affectation of being natural. Hear Toltaire on this subject : 
-^'< On 8* est piqu6 de reciter des vers comme de la prose ; on 
n'a pas consid6r6 qu*un langage au-dessus du langage ordinaire 
dolt dtre debits d*un ton au-dessus du ton familier4'' 

18tb. Saw Talma again, in Oreste, in the Andromaq^e of 
Eacine. He has in an extraordinary manner the faculty of 
altering his appearanc«^ and one could scarcely recognise him 
as the same person who liad played Nero, till he spoke ; but 
his Toicc is not to be mistaken — it is diyine, an4 possesses 
eyery yariety of expression ; his whisper is wonderfully im- 
presslye* Inhere is something unhappy in the contour of his 
countenance. A thick double chin encumbers his physiognomy, 
and injures its expression, when the fiialki^s are at rest; but 
when his face js agitated by the tempest and whirlwind of the 
passions, or when all expression is, as it were, annihilated by 
the wild yacjfiicy of despair, the effect is oyer whelming. His 
action is oyerdoneto an English taste ; Ijic constant slial^ing 
of the arms, and then slapping them yioiently against the 
thighs, has something ridiculously ychement in it to us ; but 
those modes of expression ace different in different coun^ 
tries, and it would be prejudice to assume our own as the. 

28 
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fCttidaH of propriely. SUU, fffl yoa are habitaated to this 
gcfticBlatkm, it looks like tearing a pavioii to fatten, and has 
fomething of the eOed of bvrlesqfne. His manafpement of so- 
liloqay is admirable. It is Jest what it ought to be — thinking 
aloud. 

It is impossible to eoneeire any thing more awfiilly terrible 
than bis scene in the fifth act Raring madness is generally 
disgosting on the stage ; slioeking the feriings by an exhibition 
of frightfiil bodily writhings, and nothing more — "the con- 
tortions of tbe Sibyl without her inspiration." Bot there is a 
dreadfol reality in Talma's fury, and the ghastly changes 
which affect his leatores seem to arise finom the internal agonies 
of hifsool. He made the blood ran cold, and one might hate 
liuieied it was indeed Orestes fmiis agitatus, the VAim of 
diTine Tengeance, that was on the scene. 

Thongh Talma is yery fond of contrast, and puts forth his 
whole strength in particalar passages, which resemble Kean's 
bursts of passion, yet he is also more attentive to the' general 
effect of the character than cor own actors are. Fran the mo- 
ment of his entrance he seems to forget that he is Talma. No 
look or motion ever escape him that betrays a consclonsness 
that he is acting to an audience. This complete identification 
with his part is the great charm of his style. Nothing destroys 
this identity more than the appearance of any conscionsness of 
tbe presence of an audience on the part of an actw. Tet on 
our own stage the illusion is dispelled at his very first entrance, 
by tbe achnowledgmenis which custom compels him to make 
to tbe plaudits of tbe spectators ; a frightful solecism in our 
theatrical practice, which we should do well to ^reform, from 
the example of our neighbours. 

24th. Toyage iu the steam-boat to Pavillae, ten leagues 
down the river. The banks are tame and uninteresting. At 
the junction of the Dordogne and the Garonne, the confluence 
takes place in such a manner, that it is difficult to say which 
ri?er it is that run? into the other ; and their magnitade is 
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nearly the same. Hence, it is said, arose a great controrersj 
between the partisans of the Garonne and the Dordogne, which 
of the two should give its name to the united stream. Tbif 
was at last decided by the adoption of La Gironde—ihe nam^ 
of the territory common to both rivers. 

llunse-rent in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux is low enough ; 
a ready-furnished house, containing every suitable acccunmo- 
dation for a small family, with five acres of vineyard, yielding 
fruit enough to make a considerable quantity of wine, was 
offered me to-day for 500 francs per annum ; and there was a 
peasant residing on the estate, who, for half the produce, 
would have undertaken the care and management of the 
whole. 

It is more difficult to buy claret of the best quality at Bor- 
deaux than in London. The fact is, that all the produce of 
the vineyards is in the hands of a few merchants; and it would 
scarcely answer their purpose to sell the very best quality, un- 
adulterated, at any price, necessary as it is to them to leaven 
their whole stock. For the increasing demand for the wines 
of Bordeaux, occasioned by the growing consumption of Russia 
and the East Indies, augments the proportion of inferior %ine 
which is mixed up in the general mass. The conunon wine 
of the Pays de Medoc — whence by the way comes our cherry 
whose name we have corrupted into May Diifte— is light and 
pleasant, and may be bought for about tenpence a bottle ; but 
it has little resemblance to our English claret, which derives 
its peculiar flavour from being seasoned with a mixture of a 
strong wine of Burgundy. 

One of ihe best wines of the south of France is the wine of 
Gahors, which is rich and strong, and well calculated to please 
the English taste ; but unfortunately the system of commerce 
which we have so long acted upon has transferred the wine 
trade to Portugal, where we buy worse liquor at a higher 
price. ** There are few Englishmen,'' said Hume eighty years 
ago, *' who would not think their country absolutely ruined. 
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were French wines sold in England so cheap and in soch 
abundance, as to supplant in some awasure all ale and home- 
brewed liquors. But, would we lay aside prejudice, it would 
not be difiBcult to prove that nothing could be more innocent, 
perhaps adyantageous.'* The misfortune is that now, when 
the true principles of commerce are genoraQy understood and 
acknowledged, it is difficult to introduce thenk into practice, 
on account of the long establishment of the old system of re- 
straints and prohibitions ; the effect of which has been well 
described by Hume, as serving no purpose but to check inr 
dustry, and to rob ourselves and our neighbours of the com- 
mon benefits of art and nature. - < 
May 1st. Talma's Hamlet is a ehBf ^(Buvre ; in his handt 
it is the most affecting picture of filial pletjT that can be 
imagined. His power of expressing grief is beyond ev«ry 
thing I ever witnessed on the stage, or hi real Hfe. As Hamlet, 
there is an appearance of concentrated sorrow impressed upon 
his features and figure, which never leaves him fron begin- 
ning to end. He is — like the Niobe of whom his- prototype 
speaks^*' all tears*' — to the utter exclusion of that ** antic 
disposition** which the English' Hamlet assumes, to the preju- 
dice perhaps of our sympathy with his sorrows. The other 
alterations are chiefly these : Duels makes Ophelie the daughter 
of Claudius, who Is not brother to the murdered king, but 
only premier prince du sang; and this certainly height^s the 
embarras of the French Hamlet, who is as much in love with 
Ophelie as. the English; — 

Immoler Claudius,— punir cet inhumain, 

C^est plonger a sa fille un poignard dans le sein { 

C'est la tuer moi-meme ! 

The madness and death of Ophelie are also avoided. The 
lovers however- quarrel violently ; the lady being determined 
to save her father, and Hamlet equally bent upon his destnic- 
lion. Then for (jertrude — she does not marry Claudius ; thf 
infidelity has preceded the murder of the king, and she is. 
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tbescefoTward all penitenee and horror. The Hamlet of Duels 
too is fonder of his mother than the Hamlet of jShjikspeare ; 
and the French hobgohlin is a much bloodier fellow than the 
English ghost: — he insists upon it that Hamlet shall not only 
ipeak daggers, but use them also ; and his bloody conmiission 
extends to the punishment of both the guilty parties. It is in 
Tain however that Hamlet attempts the assassination of his 
mother — his hand and heart fail bim ; ultimately'boweTer she 
sayes him the trouble, and the Spirit is appeased and satisfied. 
The stage effect of the iuTisible speechless spectre of Ducis, 
which is seen only in the expressive eye of Talma, is certainly 
superior to the ** too solid flesh" of the '' honest ghost" of 
Makspeare. The moment the English ghost enters with his 
^< martial stalk' * — the illusion is over. But perhaps the finest 
part of the French play is the scene where Hamlet relates to 
his friend Norceste his interview with his fiither's spirit ; this 
is the ne plus ultra of acting. Instead of Shakspeare*s ex- 
pedient of the play " to^tch the conscience*' of the guilty 
parties, Hamlet causes Norceste to announce to them, as news 
firom England, a similar story of treason and murder, perpe- 
trated there. 

Duels makes the conscience of Claudius immoveable; " il 
n*est point trouble/' exclaims Norceste in doubt; " IVonl '* 
replies Hamlet, " N(ml — ma\$ regards ma mereV* the effect 
of these words as delivered by Talma was trolly astonishing. 
At the end of the play, the hostile approach of Claudius is an- 
nounced to Hamlet, while he is engaged in a most affecting 
ielaircissement with his mother: he starts up, excbuming — 
Lai I ce monstre 1—qu* il vienne I and then, after a pause, and 
a long start, k la Kean ; — Qu'il vienne ! je I'attends ! ma ven- 
geance est certaine I 

This burst — quil viennel je Vnttendsl is perhaps the 
most electrifying thing on any stage ; — and then ttie voice of 
Talma I — nan hominem sonat / There is a supernatural im- 
prestiveness about, it, that affects the soul in the most awful 
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maimer, while it can melt in i moment into tones of the tmest 
and most tonching pathos. Talma stands alone apon the 
trench stage, with no riyal near the throne, at an hnmeasor-' 
able eleration above all competitors. It is a common, and 
I beUeve in general a jnst notion, that actors are stimalated by 
mutual excellence, and play better for beteg ** acted ap to,*^ 
as the phrase is. Bat though this may be tnie of the saperior 
actor in relation to the inferior, I doalit whether it he ever 
true vice versd; and it is easy to perceive tliat the powers of 
the inferior actors are paralyied as they approach the ** intoler- 
able day" which Talma sheds aroond him, and " 'gin to pale 
their ineflBctual fire.*' 

In a word. Talma's Hamlet is " the thing itself; mnd may 
i>e classed with the Goriolanus of Kemble, the Queen Gatlwrine 
of Siddons, the Othello of Kean ; and tlioagh last not leaat-r 
the Sir Pertinax liacsycophant of Cooke. 

5th. Left Bordeaux in a yoitnrier*s carriage, in which we 
had not proceeded far before we discovered tliat one of the 
moles had almost the agility of Ticlile-Toby's mare in cnrvet- 
ting with her heels, and that our driver was a Proven<^ 
brute, of the true Marseillois breed, much more vicious and 
headstrong than the beast he drove. 

There is little in the route from Bordeaux to Tours to malie 
ono wish to linger on the way; and I had often occasfon to 
wish that I had adopted a more rapid conveyance. The public 
walk at Angonldme commands a fine prospect, and the view 
from Poitiers is superb, independently of tlie historloal recol- 
lections which mako it interesting to an Englishman. Every 
town of France seems to have its promenade. The public 
walk at Poitiers is delightful; and its situation on a lofty height 
affords facilities, which have not been neglected, in laying it 
out to the best advantage. 

On the sixth day of our journey we made a halt at Ormes,^ 
in order to sec the chateau of M. d' Argenson. This is the only 
chateau I have seen in France that can bear aoy cdmpariw^ 
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with the country residence of an English nobleman. It is 
sitoated on the bank of the Yienne, and the disposition and 
laying out of the ground, from the iMck of the house to tllh 
riyer, w^ch is within 200 yards, is in ther true. style of 
English gardening ; and I could hare almost fancied myself 
on the banks of f^^ own native Wye. 

12lh. We thii^ioming reached Tours, chiefly remarkable 
for a very handsome well-built street, which b a rarity in 
France. The view from the hiH before you aniTe at Tours 
commands the greater part of the Touraine. Theobaracter of 
the scenery is made up of that calm kind of beauty Consisftet 
with fertility, without any pretensions to the graiid or the 
romantic. "■'^\ 

Soon after leaving Tours, our kicking mule had nearly 
played us a jade's trick. The road lies on the bank of the 
Loire, under a range of roeks on one side, and with a shelving 
steep- descending to the river on the other, from which the 
road is protected by a low wall. Our mule, being on the 
side ftrtliest from the river, seemed to think this a.favour|Jble 
opportakiify for venting its malice, and after a desperate effort 
succeeded in forcing its companion over the wall. Our situa- 
tion was one of great danger ; for the struggles of the p5or 
animal, who remained suspended in the air by the harness* 
nearly dragged carriage and all over together. We succeeded 
however in cutting the traces, and the beast, thus set freey 
rolled down the steep without sufSBring any materild injury ; 
and here we left our voiturier and his male to setOe th^r 
affairs as they pleased. We might have had some diflBealty ip 
arranging our own affairs with him, but for that ready assist- 
ance which the law affords to every one who wants its aid in 
France. The mayors are invested with powers which have a 
much wider range than those of our own magistrates; and in 
0ll petty disagreements you may at once sununon your adver- 
sary, and hai^e an immediate and summary decision of the 
ynatter M> <)ispf^te* '^^^ to travellers at least, is a very great 
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comfort, for to them i* May of justice would amount to a 
refusal, 

' 13th. At Amhobe th9e is a castle, the principal curiosity 
of which is a lower, by which they, say the king used to ascend 
into the castle in his carriage. Here are the horns of a stag 
eight feet long, and there is a joint of the same animal's neck 
as large round as a man*s body. This sta|^ whose horns are, 
if I remember rightly, still larger than those in Warwick 
Castle, is said to have been killed in the time of Charles VIII. 
ThechSletn of Chanteloup ought to be seen, as affording a 
Aperb specimen of the wretchedness of Freodi taste. There 
is, howcTer, an artificial rock there, which, if it were 'not 
crowned with a Chinese temple, would be worthy of an Eng- 
lish gSirden. 

It is impossible not to be disappointed with the boasted 
scenery of the Loire. The road and the river as far as Blois 
are w^l enough, and the yiewsare occasionally yery striking; 
but afler you leaye Blois^ nothing can well be more uninte- 
. resting. 
., The peasantry, too, do not realize the pictures which the 
iiaaijlgination Would draw of the " festiye choir," whom Gold- 
eolith describes as haying led 

** With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire. ' 

I haye in yain looked, for any specimens of female beauty 
amongst the^ lower classes; and, indeed, the hard labour and 
exposure to the sun, to which they are subject, will sufficiently 
ifeoonlit Tor the want o^ symmetiy of form and beauty of com- 
plexion so observable in the female peasantry of France. 

Blois i^'Well calculated for an English residence. The people 
are saidt to be better disposed towards us than in most other 
parts of France, and it is particularly rich in all the productions 
of the soil. 

The price of a pension, including all the comforts of board 
and lodging, does not exceed 00 francs per month. 

Xhis^ too, (s a part of France tHiicb seems to h%ye suffered 
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less than most other plices from the fary of the Rerolation. 
And this is a great consHlentioii ; for whatefer political ad-t 
▼antages France may haye derlred from the Rerolntion, it wilt 
require a long time to repair Ike haroc and confbsion which 
that tremendous explosion has made in the strata of society — . 
eleyating the lower^ depressing the higfaery and dt^tnrbing alk 
The axe of equality has lerelled erery thing in Franoe» and to 
look for a gentleman is to lose your labour. AM the distinc* 
tions of rank haye heen cut down, like the dd trees^of the/o- 
lest, and the new generation that haye sprung up, like tha^ 
coppice, are all -on a leyel; hy whioh the social scene is as 
much disfigured as the landscape would he by a similar pro- 
cess. You will seek in yain for that high-bred polish of man- 
ners which has been so much the boast, aa peculiar to the 
haut'tan of France. The young men haye, generally speak- 
ing, a roui, rake-belly demeanour-; Ae officers in the army 
|ffe only to be distinguished by their epaulets ; and there is 
throughout society a coarseness of manners, w|^ich sayburs 
•trongly of $an»-eulotiim. In Ipsing the eternal sima§riu of 
the old school, the French haye lost the greater. part ;of their 
poUleness ; for if politeness consist, as Fielding has beau^fo% 
defined it, in an extension of the great rule of Ghrislian* con^ 
duct to behaviour — so as to behaye to all aft you would Ib^. 
should behaye to yoo— the French had neyer at any 4ime moie 
of this true benevolence in trifles than their Beighboii||k ^ 

True politeness indeed can only be associated with p^^ipl^ 
and honour ; for it must be founded as wdlon sel^respedas 
on a sense of respect for others ; and this cam scaice^ be ei-,, 
pected in a country where it has been long a foyourite maxim 
that eyery man has his. price, and that every womaki — is no 
better than she should be. The decline of morals has indeed 
heen greater than the decline of manners ; and the whole history 
of France, since the Reyidution, exhibits a lamentable picture 
of the most degrading want of principle. The French were 
formerly distinguished, if by qo yery strict principles of reU- 
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gion, at leasty by a high sense of honour. But the age of 
chiyaLry is gone ; France is no longer the country of *' high 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy ;*' and we shall in yain 
seek in the campaigns of the soldiers of Napoleon for any p<Hr- 
tion of that generosity of sentiment which animated the 
luiighty ** sqns peur et iOM rq^ochB,'* It is conmion to hear 
the conduct of French officers in breaking their parole not 
only mentioned without censure, hut praised and applauded— 
like a successful theft might haye been in Sparta — as a justifiable 
and meritorious act of dexterity. It is to be hoped that the 
continuance of tranquillity, the progress of education, and the 
reyiyal of religious principles, may restore to the moral sense 
of the French people that sensibility which has been almost 
destroyed by the long reign of license during the ReyolutioD. 
There are, howeyer, many obstacles that will preyent the re- 
organization of the ** Corinthian capital*' of society in France; 
which it is desirable should exist hi all countries — if it consist, 
as it ought, of a class eleyated aboye the yulgar herd, not 
only by the amount of their possessions, but by their intellec- 
tual and moral superiority. 

One obstacle may be found in the spirit of equality, which 
it would be difficult to eradicate ; and which in France is as- 
sociated with that indiyidnal yantty, which has no reqpect for 
high rank or high station. 

Again, there is the law of inheritance ; the effect of which 
,is to preyent the establishment of a permanent aristocracy of 
families, whose hereditary weight and influence senre as 5a<- 
Uut in keeping the yessel of society steady. 

Though a man may do what he pleases with his propertjr 
durhig his life, this law limits his power of disposing of it 
after his death. If he haye only one child, he ia allowed the 
absolute disposal of a moiety— the child inheriting the other as 
a matter of right ; if he haye two children, he can only dis- 
pose of a third ; and if he haye more than two, three-fourths 
of his property must be equally diyidcd amongst tbechiUhen, 
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and one-fourth only is left to bis own disposal ; either to leaye 
to a stranger, or to increase the portion of the child of his pre- 
ference. If the father die intestate, tlie whole property is di* 
Tided equally amongst the children. 

The law of general diyision, if confined to cases of intestacy, 
mighty perhaps, be rational enough, as far as it is founded in 
the interests of the many, in opposition to the exclusive right 
of prunogeniture. But any interference with the right of a 
man to dispose of bis property at his death— excepting so for 
as the general good of society may make it necessary to guard 
against perpetual entails — is manifestly impolitic, as remoying 
one of the greatest stimulants to human industry. The rela- 
tions of priTate life, indeed, can never be the proper objects of 
legislative interference. The interests of children may safely 
be left to the natural operation of parental affection ; and the 
6Til tendency of a law which makes children to a great degree 
independent of their parents, has already been very extensively 
felt in France. 

While such has been the effect of this law upon domestic 
life, its consequences, in a national point of view, will pro- 
hably be still more pernicious. The poor-laws of England 
have been well characterized by a French writer as ** lavSrole 
politiqw da VAngUterre;'' but by what single term shall We 
designate the complicated evils which may be expeeted to flew 
firom the French law of inheritance 7 For while, on the one 
hand, its natural operation will be to produce an excess of 
population, by the equal facilities for marrying which it- affords 
to all the members of a fiimily, it must, at the same time, be 
diminishing the means of support, by its constent attacks upon 
capital, in the continual division and subdivision of property. 
Such a system, if permitted ^ continue, must, in the end^ 
produce universal beggary ; for if we follow it to its natural 
conclusion,- every acre in France will finally ^be divided, to 
the utter extinction of all capital^ and every Frenchman even- 
tually reduced to the condition of a panper. 
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cidj luiTe smbH wmttk mm fht 
will oifiiioBiny aeel ia fhe 
ftrows of the fenraat's haU — yoa win pcrhapa BMel witt 
BMfa of High Life bdow Slain la Frtmot than m asf other 
fii— Irj in the world. There is ia Fraaee a aairefnl faick^ 
■e» of iaielleol aad appnheoMia, aad a pcrfeel fineedoai fr 
that awkward eaiibafraMMat of] 
I beiiere, depoMlnaied dowaiihafei As fiv fterefore aethe 
Bwre oolward air of good hreeduif foee» alaMMt efcry FreadH 
■lan if weU-hred; aad jam bmj eats' telo eoBferaatioa with 
a Freacfa serraal or a Freaeh cobbler apon aay of the topics 
that are eooHMiA to the Bsized eoaipaaj of ralioiial aad tefelli- 
feat people all orer the world* withoat aay fisar of being dis- 
gasled by eoarMaess or Talgarify. 

14tb. Orleaas; thacalhedril is abeaotlfal slmetare^and 
the Tiew froai the tower wiO wdl repay the trooUe of asooid- 
ing it, whieh cannot be said of all such expeditioos. Awa&of 
three miles will carry yon to the source of the Loirei, which b 
coDsidered an object of cariosity. This river rises in a plaia ; 
it is said to be navigable to its source, thoagfa no boats are te 
be seen ; and they tell yoa its sonroe is nnfathomable. 

15th. We diyergelL/roni the road this morning te the IcA; 
and, passing through a very interesting ooantry, arrtred to 
breakiast at YersaiUes. On the highest ground in the town 
stands the palace. The old front next the town, built by 
Louis XIII., is heavy and ugly. In the courts on this side 
were performed the tragic scenes that disgraced the dft aad 
6tb of October, 1789. The llicade of the palace on the garden 
side is very fine ; but the waste of expense in Ibrmal alleys, a 
mob of statues, and unmeaning buildings, hurts an English 
eye. We walked to Lb petit Triawm, the llivourite retreat of 
Marie Antoinelte. The gardens tan a. tolerable imitation of 
the English taste, but still too arttfidaL The Tow de 9i€l' 
birook is a foolish thing enough ; but the cottages are veiy 
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pretty, and one might admire the taste which designed them, 
if th^ had been intended for the real habitations- of clean and 
decent peasantry, instead of retreats in which the queen and 
her lliTouriles might play at shepherdesses. 

The approach to Paris from Yersailles is extremely grand. 
Ton come at once upon the Place Louis Quinxe, which is the 
flnest spot in Paris, or perhaps in any other town. « 

Droye immediately to the Hotel de Boston^ in the Roe Yiyi-* 
enne ; an excellent house in eyery respect. 



CHAPTER xyni. 



Comparison of London with Paris— Catacombs -Cliamber of t)e- 
paties — Tkeatte Fran^dis — Loovre — French Wonien -^ Gaining ' 
Tables— Place Venddme — Gobelin Tapestry— Deaf and Damb— 
French Character— Journey to Dieppe —Conclusion. 

May loth. In comparing Paris with London, the latter has, 
I think, decidedly the adyantagc in general magnificence, and 
all the attributes of a metropolis; though perhaps the former 
may haye the greater number oi beaux morceaux in proportion 
to its size. But then, it must be remembered, that Paris is 
not much more than ludf the size of London. 

Paris has certainly nothing that can be put in competition 
with our squares; nor are there such places for riding and 
walking, as th^ Park and Kensington Gardens. The Thames 
would be degradUB by a comparison with the Seine ; and 
Waterloo Bridge i» worth all the bridges in Paris put together. 
The Pantheon, fine building as it is, would not eyen by a 
Frenchman be placed upon a leyel with St Paul's ; nor can 
any Englishman allow Notre Dame to be mentioned in the 
same sentence with Westminster Abb^y. Still, howei^er, I 
think we must own that a walk from the Bouleyards, down 
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the Rue de la Paix, throagfa the Place Yenddine, to the Place 
Louis Qainze, and so on to the rirer, proceeding thence along 
the Quai to the Toileries and the Lonvre, would present an 
assemblage of magnificent objects, which eiceed any thing that 
London has to show within the same compass. 

In making a survey of both capitals, one cannot help being 
struck with the distinctiye differences of national charticter, 
which are so strongly marked in the leading features of the 
one and the other. Comfort seems to have presided at the 
building of London, and $hou> at that of Paris. A driye 
through the streets of Paris will explain to you at once that it 
is the capital of a people who have no taste for the privacy of 
home ; but who prefer to live in the glare and glitter of public 
amusements. The houses are of an immense height, but then 
noman*s ''house is his castle;*' each story has its tenants, 
and if the effect of such wholesale buildings be magnifleent, 
it is obtained at a prodigious sacrifice of domestic comfort. 
But to make comfortable homes is not the object in Paris ; on 
the cbntrary, it is upon public places that attention and ex^ 
pensc are almost exclusively employed ; and these are made 
as luxurious as possible. The eafh, the restawrateuT$f and 
the thousand establishments for the entertainment and recrea- 
tion of the public, will be found in the highest state of perfec- 
Iton ; and it is to enjoy themselves in such places, that the 
^French escape from the comfortless retreat of their owp dwel- 
lings. In London we find the reverse of all this. For thongli 
our public buildings are in the grandest style of magnificence, 
ydt, perhaps, the most striking feature in London is 'the evi- 
dent and paramount object of all the vast saihs expended in ils 
improvement; namely, the individual cdi^lhrt of the inhabit- 
ants. Witness the paving and lighting the streets; the ad- 
mirable though invisible works, by means of which water is 
circulated through all the veins of the metropolis; works of 
which Paris is wholly destitute^ and the spacious laying out of 
the squares: whicii, splendid as they are, seem less intended 
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for show, than for the health and enjodfinent of those that Uv& 
in them. 

If the houses in London are not unilbrmly so hiffa as those- 
in Paris, it is because they are adapted for the use of diflferent 
classes of people ; and they rise, according to the rank of their 
possessors, from the humble scale of the suburbs to the magni^ 
ficent proportions of Grosyenor-square. I can easily beliere 
that a traveller may be more struck with the coi^p d'ail .of 
Paris than of London. But ho has seen the least striking part of 
London, who has only seen the outside of the streets; ** there 
is that within which. passeth show;-* for London must be seen 
in the luxury and comfort of its private' society, which will 
famish KOies of eiyoyment, such as cannot be found,.! believe^ 
in any otber metropolis in the world. 

If the two towns, however, be merely considered as scenes 
of gaiety, as places of holiday recreation, it is not surprising 
that Paris should be almost universally preferred by strangen. 
One may certainly say of it,, as I believe was said of Seneca's, 
style — dbundat dulcibus vitiis — in other words, it is a charm-^ 
ing place to play the fool in. .Bu( whatever superiority it may 
have over London is derived chiefly firom its very Uiferiority of' 
scale and grandeur ; for this gives it an advantage of the same* 
kind with that which a small theatre has over a large one ; in« 
asmuch as the spectacle with all its detailsis compressed within 
a smaller compass, and brought nearer to the spectator. Thus 
the gardens of the Tuileries are very inferior in eitent and 
beauty to those of Kensington ; but then the former are hi the 
very heart of Paris ; while the latter, for any useAil purpose to the 
majority of the ^ahabitants of London, might as well be at York. 
Again — Tivoli is certainly not equal to Yauxhall ; but thea 
you may walk to Tivoli in ten minutes firom the Pslais Royal,, 
see all that is to be seen, walk back again, and be in bed be- 
fore midnight, without any of the fuss and trouble attendant 
upon an expedition to YauxhaU. Eveiy thing, in a word, that 
Paris contains is come-aiable at pletisure; and if you add, thcit 
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Ibent itBOiiiieke, thai a dollar will coat fivw a gviiiMi do» 
Id LondoD^ and that it bat not, as far asl could see, the horrid 
BCflf of hanaa TermlD which are to be §mmd im Wapping and 
St Giles's, yo« wUl hare said nearly all that can be said in its 
lliiroar. 

In the efsential points of eating and drinkinf , indeed^ the 
Ffuisians may claim the most nnqoesliooable si^criority o?er 
OS. It is impossible not to admily that cider cannot Tie with 
champagne, and that borgundy is better than bear. Viw 
Park powr qui ads Vargeni I says somebody ; but one might 
lilmos^ cry. Vive Paris pour qvi n'en * jhu / .Witness the cvh- 
j|^ry affiehes with which the walls are placarded. 

" Tubar, Restaoratenr : Diner i 30 sob (15d. English.)-* 
On a potage, 3 plats tris-forti, nne demi-boateiUe de boii yin, 
pain ^ discretion, on bean dessert,— »ou un petit yerre de yieille 
eaii-de-yie de Cognac. I4B tout an ohoii. Le seryiee se fiiit 
ei| bean linge, argenterie et porcelaine, ete»" 

If this should be too dear, yon are tempted by ttiother aflBche 
close by. 

** Uniqne dans son genre ! Diner coplenx k 22 90U (lldi 
English) par tdte, seryi en couyert et hols d'argent, en beaa 
linge blanc. On a potage, 3 plats an choix, desiert, un carafon 
d*exceUent yin. Pain k discr^ion. On remplace le dessert 
par on petit yerre d'eau-de-yie. 

** Le public est pr^enu qu'afin de m^ter sa confiance et 
flatter son goftt, il trouyera la carle bien d^taill^ et yari^ 
tons le jours, tant en yoUaille, gibier, poisson, que patisserie 
etdeMert.** 

This win suffice to show, that the Parisians understand the 
Vt •f pufflng and placarding, at leasttas well as' the Londoners. 
It may be possible. In London, to got the aubsitince of » dinner 
at a chop-house for as small a sum as two shillings;- but in a 
wretched form, and without any of the accessocfees of luxury, 
pr eyeu comfort. In Paris, hjoweyer, yon may dine at the 
8lllo^ Frapcais in the Palaia R.oyalj, hi a superb saUm, as weH 
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fitted apy and better lighted, than the Piazza coffee-hoogc in 
r.ovent-garden, and besiftryed with seilp, three dishes auehoix', 
bread d discrition, a pint of Barg;iindy , and dessert, all fbr the 
sum of eighteen pence; and the waller makes you a low bow 
for the gratuity of three halfpence! 

20th. There is another adirantage in Paris, which is de- 
rived from its inferiority of size ; a walk of half an hour will 
take you from the centre of the town into the country. In 
London this is the work of half a day. And when you are 
once clear of the barridres, you are as much in the country, 
and breathe as pure an air, as if you were a hundred miles off. 
This faciKty of uniting the pleasures of town and country 
makes Paris very agreeable. St. Cloud, for instance, is*^* 
mere walk, and a more romantic scene can scarcely be con- 
ceived. 

The park at St. Cloud during a ftte might be compared with 
a scene in Fairy Land. To compare it with something nearer 
home ; imagine several thousand people in Windsor Forest— 
though perhaps the wood at St. Cloud may be flattered by the 
comparison-r-tcmporary shops erected without number on each 
side of a fine alley of trees — and the whole forest animated by 
people amusing themselves in all sorts of ways ; here dancing 
in troops undet the shade — there riding in round-about ma- 
chines, with ships attached to the extremity of their poles, 
which sail round and round with an undulating motion, like 
that of a vessel under a steady breeze ; here enjoying the jokes 
of Punch and Merry Andrew — and there climbing paths that 
would not ill become the pleasure-ground of an Esquimaux. 
The whole combination is enchantingly picturesque, and 
realises the descriptions that I have read in some foreign novels, 
in which I always thought there was something too poetical to 
foe fact ; but the ftcf Is not less poetical, if one may so say, than 
the description. ^ 

The Frcnclf, though without any taste for the romantic in 
nature, have a hap^ knack in the imitation of it The gar- 
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dens of Tiyoli, for instance, tturag^h bo inferior to Yanxhall in 
capabilities, are rendered mnchmore rural and romantic ; and 
tliis is extraordinary enough, considering Ihe different tastes of 
the two nations. Instead of taking your refreslunent in iMxes, 
as at Yauxball, you here talLo it under the trees, or in aiiioursj 
the waUks too are delightfully solitary, and the whc^ scheme of 
the entertainments is got up In a better taste than the /eltes 
ehampitTM on our side of the water. 

21st. Visit to the Catacombs. Our descent into these man- 
sions of the dead was less impressire than it might iMTe been, 
owing to the association of numbers. 

The effect which such a scene is ealeolated te produce upon 
Che imagination is almost entirely destroyed, by the din and 
distraction of a large party. As, howeyer, it requfares some 
time to explore these Cimmerian regions, the Custos limits 
his labours to a single exhibition per day; so that ail those 
who wish to accompany him assemble at the hour appohitcd 
fbr opening the door, and proceed together. 
"Armed with tapers, we descended a flight of steps to the 
depth of about a hundred feet below tlie surfece, and entered 
one of the low passages leading to the catacombs. These 
vaults are the worli of ages, haying been formed by excayating 
for the stone with whichParis was built. They are of prodigious 
extent, and there are melancholy instances to proye how 
fatally a stranger may lose himself in the labyrinth of passages 
into which they are diyided. 

To preycnt a recurrence of such accidents, the proper route 
is indicate by a blaclK line, marked upon the roof, which 
would furnish a straggler with a clue to retrace his steps, if be 
should happen to lose his way. 

AfW some time we arrived at a small black door, oyer which 
was the following inscription :—- 

** Has ultra inetas reqniescant 
Bcalam spem expectantes.**. ' 

lhi& IS the entrance iritd the Ctyerft of Ubitth, where the 
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contents of the various cemeteries of Paris haye been deposited ^ 
and, as the door is loclied hebind you, it is difficult to prevent 
an inyolnntary shudder from creeping over you, at the thought 
of being shut up with — two milHons of skulls I 

Here they are — ^grinning all round you ; piled up in every 
form of fonciful arrangement; though the common mode of 
stowing them is in bins — like bottles in a cellar ; in which the 
tliigh j^nes answer the purposes of latlis. Upon the whole, it 
is^a painful sight You feel as if you were guilty of pro&na- 
tion, by intruding upon that privacy which ought to be sacred—^ 
for the dead should 9pt be made a spectacle to the living. We 
do not meet on even torms. They had tongues, and could" 
sing— once I but their gibes and their flashes of merriment are 
gone; '' not one left to mock their own grinning I — Quite 
chap-fallen.'' 

Wherever you turn, you encounter somethmg to excite dis- 
agreeable sensations. In one chamber is a disgusting assort- 
ment of the osteological remains of disease and deformity ; in 
another, the surgeon may study the old fashion of amputathig 
limbs, and trepanning beads, in the maimed relics there col- 
lected together. In one place the sunple inscription of a date 
calls up the recollection of the massacres of the Revolution, 
marking the place where the bones of the victunsare deposited ^ 

" 2 SEPTEMBRB, 1792.** 

In another quarter, your eye is arrested by a sentence con^. 
ceived in the worst spirit of French philosophy, and obtruded^, 
upon you here in the worst taste — 

*' QuffiMS quo jaceas post obiibm loco? 
Quo Hon nata jacent.'' 

At the further extremity of the vault is a pretty fountain, in^. 
which some gold fish wofe sporting about, which seemed to, 
thrive well, unconscious of the iMMrrors that surrounded them. 

Though a visit to the catacombs leaves a painful iihpression, 
the moral effect is whcrtesome. Tiito return to the world more 
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diipofed to be in good hiuioiir with yonnelf, ami wilbtt; and 
in ro-atcending to tbe ** warm preeiDcli of the cbcerfol daj*' 
you tafle the whole force of Virgirt eiclaniatHMi, where be 
describes the inteue bat fimitiesi longing of bit departed spirito 
to retam to a world which thejr bad wilfnUj quitted : — 

** .. —QBam Tcneiit etbere in aho, 
Nunc et panpcriea, et dnros pcrferre labores ! 

22nd. To tbe Palais Luxembmirg, Here is tbe ezlubition 
of tbe paintings of liying French artists. Tbe stjle of tbe 
modem French painters is glaring and bysb, and they are too 
fond of introducing prettinesses into interesting subjects. In 
Guerin*» famous picture of PhoBdra and HippoHifluit you may 
count the squares of the marble payement, and trace all tbe 
curious needlework with which tbe garments of tbe figures 
are embroidered. All the accompanimenlf are in tbe same 
style. Guerin, bowerery. bas finely imagined the cbaracten of 
his painting. Pbiedra and Hippolytus are admirable; the 
nofse absolutely speaks, though perhaps she bas too much the 
air of a kitchen-maid. Thescus*s countenance expresses un- 
mixed contempt, but surely there should be some mixture of 
anger. In the colouring of the French painters there is often 
great effect, but then it is almost always an unpleasant effect: 
— their pictures arc all glare and light; they seem to despise, 
or to be ignorant of, chiaro-scurOj that delicate management of 
light and sliade which gives to objects the relief of nature^ 
David is the ringleader of this style, and he out-Fusel ies Fuseli 
in the overstrained extravagance of his altitudes. Girar4 '^^ 
the most celebrated artist of the present dajir hoth in history and 
portraits. 1 endeavoured in vain to see Ifis Battle of Austerlitz^ 
which I am told is his best work ; but I saw his Entrance of 
Henry IV, into Paris, and the portraits of Mademoiselle Mars, 
and ollicrs. There is much merit in his works in both kinds. 

24lh. Visited the Chamber of Deputies ; — a spacious ball of 
{I semicircular form, handsomely filled up with a profusion of 
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marble, and decorated with the statues of Lycarg^is, S61on, 
Demosthenes, Bmtas, Cato, and Cicero; The prq^ident'» 
chair, an^the desks of the secretaries, occupy the base of the 
semicircle ; in which the seats of the members are arranged ia 
semicircalar.rows, risings one aboye the other, fiicing the pre- 
sident. The two centre benches on the floor, immediately 
opposite the, tribune, answered to pur Trtoaury HancA, and 
are appropriated to the ministers. Aboye is a roomy gallery 
for the pubUo. Their hour of meeting corresponds with 
that of our own House of Commons', in less fashionable times 
than the present. The doors are opened at half- past eleven 
e* clock; the president takes the chair at one; and their debate 
is brought to a conclusion by dinner-time. The chamber has 
not shaken off all the remains of the imperial stratocracy. 
Drums announced the entrance oCthe president, who was fol- 
lowed by two Serjeants at arms. His dress is the simple 
uniform of the Chamber, an embroidered blue coat, withopt 
wig or gown. These acijuncts may contribute nothing to a 
natiye dignity of person, but they are mot without their use in 
supplying the or^ary deficiences of Nature. Nothing could 
be less dignified than the appearance and manner of the French 
president, who tripped up the steps of his chair, with the air 
of a footman in haste to answer his mistress*! bell. Private 
business, and the presentation of petitions, occupied the House 
till two o'clock.; by which time the ministers had taken their 
seats, and the president announced the order of the day. 

The ministers wear a uniform distinct from that of the 
Chamber; and they have the right of speaking, but Cannot 
votie. The assembty had rather a sloyealy appearance; seme 
members being in uniform, and others not; for the coffumsils 
only strictly necessary to those who mean to mount the tribune. 
The debate was dull and tiresome ; the first speaker read his 
oration from a written paper, and persisted for half an hour, 
though it was plain that no person paid the slightest attention 
to a word that he uttered. Then followed ^ eirfSinpors orator^ 
i^rhQ spoKe with considerable force, anfanatloa). ajvl^ ^SKfiX\^ 
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but the moantin^ the tribune, vhich is placed immediately 
under the president's chair, so that the orator necessarily turns 
his back upon him, has a bad effect; it takes away the im- 
pression of the speech proceedings from the immediate impulse 
of the speaker,, and gires the idea of a premeditate harangue, 
which is always tedious. 

La Fayette sat on the left side of the Chamber which is.filled 
by the RadictUs, or, as the French t«rm them, the Libiraux ; 
while the opposite benches, on the right side, are occupied by 
the Ultra Boyalist party. It is impossible not to look with 
interest at this earliest child of the Revolution, which has been 
well compared to Saturn devouring his chUdreo, for his very 
existence is a standing miracle^ and eicites the sort of feeling 
produced by the sight of a venerable oak, that has outlived the^ 
fury of a storm, by which the minor. trees of the forest haye 
been destroyed. 

The Count dM CQ%ei, the popular minister of the day, is. 
not more than thirty-eight years old; being under the age pre- 
scribed for a deputy. He is the great hero pf the centre, which 
is composed of that party of the Chamber called Constitution- 
alists, who are supposed to be independent. It will be happy 
for France if this party be really composed of men who, hav- 
ing no interested yiews to gratify, arc content to " trim the 
boat and sit .quiet;'* and by the judicious disposal of their 
weight, prevent the vessel from leaning too much to the side 
of the radical royalists on the right, or the-radical republicans 
on the left. It is such a party as this, founded on principles 
rather than men, and shifting its support as it may perceive 
danger from the enooachment of either of the ultra parties of 
the state, that can alone preserve a mixed constitution from 
being torn in pieces by the madness of democracy, or sinking 
for ever into the death-sleep of despotism. 

Such a body of mm is especially necessary in France to 

temper the excesses of party ascendency ; for in France the 

party in power is-omnipotent. Ncyer was there seen such a 

Jand /or ratftn^;— nothing can equal the rapfdity of the coor 
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tagioiiy ipvhich is shown in an immediate competition amongst 
all classes to range themseWes on the side of the strongest. 
This utter want of party attachment has often enabled a daring 
minority^ by the semblance of power, to frighten the nation 
into sabniission to a yoke, which a trifling eCfort would have 
been sufficient to shal^e off. There is nothing more surprising 
in the strange history of the French Revolution, than the bare- 
faced impudence with which a few daring demagogues disposed 
of the fates of the rest of their counirymeii ; unless it be the. base 
and cowardly apathy with which the great mass submitted td 
the Itnife of their butchers. Let us hear how Madame Roland, 
the most amiable and the most enthusiastic of the partisans of 
liberty, expresses herself, in describing the horrible massacres 
of the prisoners in 1792: — *' Gependant les massacres con- 
tinu^rent k VAhhaye, dn Dihnanche an soir au Mardi matin; 
a la Force, dayantage; k Bicitre, quatre jours. Tout Paris 
fut tSmoin de ces horribles scenes ex^cut6es par un petit nom- 
bre de bourreaux. Tout Paris laissa fairc — tout Paris fut 
maudit k mcs yeux, et je n'espdrai plus que la liberty s*6tabltt 
parmi des Idches, insensibles aux demiers outrages qu'on puisse 
faire k T humanity ; froids spectateurs d'attentats que le courage 
de cinquante hommes armes aurait facilement emp^ch^s. — Le 
fait est que lebruitd'une pr^tendue conspiration dans les prisons, 
tout invraisemblable qu'ilfiit, Tannonce affect^e de I'inqiu^tude 
et de la colore du peuple, retenaieut chacun dans la stupeur, 
et lui persuadaient, au fond desa maison, que c'Stait le peuple 
qui agissait, lorsque, de compte fait, il n*y ayait pas deux 
cents brigands pour la totality de cette infdme expedition. 
Aussi ce n'est pas la premiere nuit qui m'^tbnne: mais .qoatrc 
joiirsl — etdes curieux'allaient yoir ce spectacle! — Nonjene 
connais rien dans les annates des peuples les plus barbares de 
comparable k ces atrocit^s." It was the same culpable apathy, 
the same selfish timidity, in the majority of the Gonyention, 
which enabled the originally contemptible' Action of the Moun- 
tain to subdue, proscribe, and condemn ail lis opponents. The 



iMdliij jot sulnniitioB to anj yoke hti beoi Utdj ex- 
emplified in tbe most ftriking nuumer in the exits and en- 
tranoef of riyal klngi, whicli have been condncted at Paris 
eller the same quiet and bloodless manner, in vfl^ch those 
things are generally exhibited on the stage. Madame de StaSI, 
in describing the French character, does not omit this striking 
trait "Les Francais," says she, ''sontpen disposes k la 
gnerre civile; parce qoe chez enx la majorit^ entraide presqne 
toi^gnrs la minority; le parli qni passe poor le pins fort 
devient bien rite toot poissant, car toot le monde s*j rennlL*' 
fi6th. In the eyening to the Theatre Fran^ais. When a 
IkTOorite piece is performed, it is necessary to be at M>e doors 
tome time before they are opened. But the candidates for 
places hare the good sense to perceire the inconyenience of 
thronging in a disorderly manner, and the established role is 
to form d la queue, as it is called, that is, in a colanm of two 
a-brea»t, and every one is obliged to take his place in the rear, 
in the order in which he arrives. This is done with as much 
order and regolarity as woal4 be observed in a regiment of 
soldiers ; in consequence of which the whole business is con- 
ducted without the smallest tumult, and with ease to everyone. 
It is true that the getM d'armes in attendance have authority 
to enforce this rule, if there should be any person so un- 
reasonable as to refuse compliance; but still great credit is due 
to the French for their ready adoption of what is rational. 
The play was Jeanne d'Arc. Mademoiselle Duchesnois was 
the heroine, and a most alarmingly ugly heroine she made ; 
bat bodily defects are of IMde importance if the soul be of tlie 
right ^mper. When that is the case— 

** Pritchard ^s genteel, and Garrick 's six feet iugh." 

Her face, however plain, is capable of considerable variety 
of expression; and, what is of more importance than beauty, 
there is a great deal of mind in her countenance, for this is 
absolutely necessary to command our interest and sympathy. 
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Who caB sympathize vfUh a Bilnplet6Dy eren if it be a pretty 
shnpleton? Duchesnois drew down mnch ipplaasc, and she 
deserycd it; she feels justly^ and has the faculty of flKpresaing 
what she feels. This is the eitent of her merit ; bnthere, 
where there is so moch nnnatoral declamation^ her style ap- 
pears to the (greatest advantage. 

Mademoiselle Yolnais, for example, with a plomp, unmean- 
ing, pretty face, chants out her part, with no more apparent 
feeling or understanding than a parrot 

La Font, who is a great layourite with the audience, played 
Talbot with something that was yery like spirit and dignity; 
but he can neyer conceal the actor ; ho is all ** strut and bel- 
low;" and his voice, though it has great compass, is harsh 
and unpleasant The political allusions of which the play is 
full, particularly th€t«prophetic denunciations of Jeanne againit 
England, were eagerly seized by the audience, hndraneorouily 
applauded. It must require all the yanity of the French to 
sit and hear, as the audience did with pati^ce and compla- 
cency, the most fulsome and' disgustmg flattery addressed to 
their national feelings, in the yilest and worst taste of clap- 
traps. The yery gallery in England has grown out of its liking 
for this sort of stuff. 

Anew after-piece followed — **Le$ Femmei PoUtiquM ;** 
a pretty trifle, written in elegant language, which was charm- 
ingly delivered. Mademoiselle Mars and Mademoiselle Dupuis 
played delightfully ; Baptiste aln^ looked and spoke like the 
old gentleman he represented, and Monrose excited a laugh 
without descending to buffoonery ^<abd 6aricature. This sort 
of conversational French comedy is delightftil ; it is nature in 
her best dress, polite, well-bred, and sparkling. 

But in comedies where there is more room tethe eihibitiom 
of comic humour, the French actors -aie peiliaps inferior to 
our own. We shall in vain look for- parallels of what Lewis 
was, or what Munden and Bowton are; and even with respect 
to Mademoiselle Mars, excellent as she is in the. first and 
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highest walks of comedy, for whicK she seems designed by 
nature, being yerf beaatifal, yery graceful, and perfectly well- 
bred—yet, in characters of archness and humoor, she might 
pot a little more heart, and a great deal more mind into her 
representation!* We miss the force» the richness, and the 
warmth of Mrs. Jordan*s acting, and the ex^isile point that 
she had the art of giying to comic dialogue, which only wanted 
the embellisbments and good breeding of the French Thalia, to 
constitute a perfect actress. 

The point of perfection would perhaps be found somewhere 
between the styles of the two nations. To take an example 
from the Tartuffe; the famous scene between Tartttffe and 
Blmire is scarcely played up to the intention of the author by 
Damas. and Mademoiselle Mars, and it certainly might be 
•oloured higher, without oyerstepping the modesty of nature. 
Dowton, in Gantwell, may go a little too far with Lady 
Lambert, and yet who can think so that remembers the effeflt 
produced by his management of the interyiew ; but Damas, id 
Tartuffe, docs not go far enough with Elmire. The scene 
"comes tardy off;*' ^'ens^ance, when carried top far, is a 
mill-stone round the neck of tragedy and comedy. Congreve 
says well, that a scene on the stage must represent nature, but 
in warmer colours than it exists in reality. It is in Moliere 
particularly, perhaps exclusiyely, that the French comediaiu 
seem to fall short of the author ; for Moliere' is the most ba- 
morous of all their writers. He is the Fielding of France, and 
there is a richness and a raciness about him which are some- 
times frittered away in tbe representation. 

It might be curious to inquire the cause of the uniyersal de*- 
cline of the art of acting, during the^present age. France has 
only two performers that are much aboye mediocrity ; but they 
are excellent ; Talma in tragedy, and Mars in comedy. As to 
all the rest, though many haye a considerable portion of merit, 
we may pass them oyer in silence, except Poller ; 4iho is, a« 
he deseryes to be, a prodigious fayourite In farce and carica* 
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ture, but we possess a better edition of PoUer than the French 
tbeuiselvcs, in oar own inimitable Listen. 

The French Opera is the most splendid theatre in Paris ; 
hot protect me from French singling; I especially if it be serious 
singing. Arthur Young, in speaking of French singing, de- 
scribes it as " the distortions of embodied dissonance/' and 
Rousseau inveighs against the ** hjimentable chant Francis.** 
as bearing more resemblance ** aui cris de la colique qa*aar 
transports des passions ;'* ^d in their choruses there is a grand 
roar-royal, as if they all bad the cholic together. The light airs 
of their comic operas are however jpleasing ; and. there is at 
least this merit in their singing, that you can hear what they 
say. The airs of Gretry are delightful. The ballet of the 
French Opera is perfect ; in dancing, as well as coolting, I 
believe we must acknowledge our inferiority, nor attempt to 
rival the French in agility of heels. I have seen, in the gar- 
dens of Tivoli, a pas des trois performed by two male and 
one female dancer upon stilts. The pirouettes on these seven- 
leagued legs were inexpressibly ridiculous ; biit, if difficulty 
be the great desideratum in dancing, this style, of all others, 
ought to be entitled to the loudest applause. 

27th. The Louvre, stripped as it has been of the spoils which 
Buonaparte and his myrmidons had collected from all parts of 
Europe, is still a noble collection. The gallery itself, 500 
yards in length, lined with pictures, is a magnificent sight 

There are still remaining some beautiful specimens of 
Raphael, Murillo, Titian, and Salvator Rosa. The gaps,, 
occasioned by the restoration of the spoils of Italy, have been 
filled up with the Luxembourg pictures of Rubens, who has 
thrown away a vast deal of labour and fine colouring in hoper 
less and incurable allegories; and by the sea-pieces of Vemet,, 
which are ^so beautiful, that we cannot, while looking at 
them, regret the absence of any picturea whatever. His views 
of the sea-ports combine all the beauties of paintiag with the 
inost accurate fidelity of resemblance. But it is in his tiocy 
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pieces that he gives the reins to bis itiagination^ and indulges 
in every variety of tint and contrast ; and it is difficult to say 
whether he is most admirable in the warm glow of sunshine 
-^the pale silver gleams of moonlight—the gloomy gathering 
of a fog — or the terrific horrorsof a tempest. 

Nicholas Ponssin is the great hero of the Krench scbibol of 
painting. There is a hardness of manner in the generality of 
his worlds, which injures their effect ^ but his Deluge is sub- 
lime. There is a dariL and terrible solemnity about it» admi- 
rably suited to the subject - The universal desolation is 
pictured by a selection of a few Instancesiof the most affeoting 
images, which do honour to the heart of the painter ; who 
represents love, conjugal and parental love, as enduring 
through all trials, eierting its energy to the last, and over- 
whelmed only in the endr— by the destruction of all things. 
One would almost fancy Ponssin had wished to illustrate the 
sentiment of Solomon, ** Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can floods drown it*' 

There is a picture in the Louvre by Laire$te, from which I 
think Sir Joshua Reynolds must have borrowed the idea of 
Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy. 

The composition and arrangement of the figures are so pre- 
cisely the same, that the resemblance can scarcely be acci- 
dentat The .subject is Hercules between Virtue and Vice; 
and Sir Joshua has not even been at the pains of adding legs 
to the half-lengths of the originals, though he has certainly 
(improved upon Laireste't Vice, in his exquisitely charming 
jBgure of Thalia. 

The Louvre collection of statues may still boast some of the 
inost beautiful specimens of ancient sculpture. The Borghese 
collection, amongst which are the famous fighting Gladiator, 
and the Hermaphrodite, was bought and added to the National 
.JHuseum by Napoleon. 

28th. Before I leave Paris, I ought to record my impres- 
f ioni of the French women, who must, I thfank, yield the pabn 
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lo tbeir English and Italian neigUboars. They want the fresh- 
ness and retiring delicacy of the first, and the dignity and 
voluptuous enthusiasm of the second. Whatever beanty there 
is amongst them is confined to the upper classes and the Gri^ 
settes. In passing through the country I was everywhere 
appalled by the squalid faces of th^ peasantrj, so unlike the 
romantic pictures of Sterne. The point in which the Parisian 
ladies claim the most decided superiority oyer their Englis^i. 
sisters is in the elegance of tbeir toumure ; and for this claim 
there may be some fouodation. The French ladies, however, 
sometimes carry their pretty mincing airs too far ; but even 
this is better than the opposite extreme, which is occasionally 
exemplified in the sliding gait of an jj^nglish woman. What 
Rousseau said of the ParisienmSf and of the silly spirit of 
imitation which induces other nations to deform their figures 
by adopting the deformities of French fashions, may well be 
applied to the present day ; when every Englishwoman is at 
the pains of malting herself hump- backed, for no other reason, 
as it would seem, than that the native beauty of her form 
may be reduced to the French standard of symmetry. " Me- 
nucs," says Rousseau, speaking of the ParisiennUf '* plutdt 
que biens faites, elles n*ont pas les tallies fines ; anssi s*atta- 
cbent-elles volontiers aux modes qui les deguisent ; en quoi je 
trouve assez simples les femmes desautres pays, de vouloir 
bien des modes faites pour cacher les d^fants qu'elles n'ont 
pas.'' 

It is a curious fact that, in 1814, the English ladies were so 
possessed with a rage for imitating even thfe deficiencies of 
their ^rench sisterhood, that they actually had recourse to 
violent means, even to the injury of their health, to compress 
their beautiful bosoms as flatly as possible, and destroy every 
vestige of those charms, for which, of all other women, they 
j^re perhaps the most indebted to nature. 

l^he French women appear, what I believe they really are,, 

30. 
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29th. ThefoUowinfi^ docuQieni, taken from the Bihliothique 
His(prique, i^vill show the fearful extent to which gaming is 
carried in Paris at present 

BUDGET IbES JEJSX PUBLICS. 
£jAT DES FRAIS ANNUBLS DES JEUX DE PARIS^ 

7 Tables dc Trente-et-nn. 

9 dc Roulette. 

1 Passe-Dix. ' 

1 Craps. 

1 Creps. ' 

1 Biribi. 

20 

These twenty tables are distributed about Paris ; the tnini^ 
mum established as a stake yaries from a Napoleon to a sous ; 
80 that eyerjr man may find a table suRed to his fortune. At 
some, women are admitted, and it is needless to describe the 
effect which such institutions must have upon the morals of 
the town. The current expenses of these establishments are 
calculated at no less a sum than 1^551,4^0 francs per annum. 
And, in addition, to these,, there is the ^'baily* m- duty to 
gOTemment, 6>.0i0,000 francs; and the bonus for j. the bail 
166,6^6 francs ; making together the enormous sum of 
7,718,146 francs. 

From documents it appears that the average gain. of the 
tables^is 800,000 francs per mouthy, amounting to 9,600,000 
francs per annum, which, after subtracting the expenses, 
7,718,146 francs, will leave a clear profit of 1,88;L,854 francs. 
And yet, in spite of this unanswerable logic of figures and fiicts, 
there are every day fresh victims, who aro infatuated enough 
to believe that it is possible to countevbalance the advantage 
which the bank possesses^ by a judicious management of the 
power- that the player has of altering his stake. This is a ftital 
error. For though it. is common t<i4alk of the uncertainty of 
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chance ; yet, in an unlimited series, chance becomes cer- 
tainty ; and the doctrine of the chances is founded upon the 
same general and immutable laws which direct all the opera- 
tions of matter. There is a little pamphlet published at Paris, 
which ought to be read by every man who needs to be con- 
vinced that he who plays against the table must, at the long 
run, be made a beggar. 

30th. The ** ze^l to destroy** is busily at work all over 
Paris in endeavouring to obliterate Napoleon's renown ; and 
indeed to convert the imperial insignia into emblems in ho- 
nour of the Bourbons. Thus, the N. is universally changed 
into an H. to pay a compliment to Benri Quatre^-oi which he 
has no need ; and the Bee is turned into a fleur-de-lis. The 
has r$liefs, too, which commemorate the achievements of the eX} 
Emperor, are torn down without mercy. There is something 
pitiful in this disfigurement, which does little credit to those 
who ordered it. It is not only ill-judged, as being calculated 
to engrave deeper on the tableta of the memory the recollection 
of those exploits which are thus unworthily treated ; but the 
attempt is manifestly impossible. All Paris savours of Na- 
poleon ; for instance, what can be done with the column in 
the Place Vendome? Can it be supposed that the white flag 
on the top of it will efface the recollection that this pillar was 
composed of 1200 pieces of cannon, t^iken by Napoleon at the 
battle df Auslerlit? ? 

This subject has been well treated in 4he letter to the Duke 
of Wellington, which was attributed to Fouche >— " Quand 
on a etc subjugue par Napoleon, il y a pen de jugement a le 
dcnigrer — plus on chercho ^ Tabaisser, plus on s'avilit soi- 
mdme ; le voyageur sourit de pitie en voyant efXacer k grands 
frais les aigles qui se trouvent sur les monumens qu'il a r6- 
pares ou eleves : comme si la memoire des fails devait p^rir 
avec les aigles I*' The same work of destruction bas been 
parried on at the Pantheon, where the fine mythological bas 
reliefs have been removed, though the example of St. Peler'si 
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at Rome might be pleaded in their justification ; and the in- 
scription on the frieze of the portico^" iiux grands hommea- 
la Patrie reeonnaissantt* — is abont to giye place to soma 
more loyal and legitima*le motto. 

Amongst the unfinished works of Napoleon is thorifonnliiin 
which he intended should be erected on the site of the Bastille. 
Thi» fountain was to consist of an enormous elephant, the model 
of whioh is now to be seen in plaster of Paris on the spot 
where the Bastille formerly stood. It is seyenty-two feet in 
height; the jet d'eau is through the noslri's of his trunk ; the^ 
rescryoir in the tower upon his back ; and one of his legs 
contains the staircase for ascending to <he large room within 
his body. The elephant was to be executed in bronze, with 
tusks of silyer, surrounded by lions of bronze, who were to 
expectorate the water from one cistern to another. It it re- 
markable how little the persons who liye close to the BastillOk 
know of the particulars which happened at the taking of that 
place by the populace — an eyenjt which happened so short a 
time ago. And, in the accounts which haye been, published, 
there is scarcely a circumstance which Is told in the same 
manner by any two narrators. 

From the site of the Bastille I went to the manufactory of 
Gobelin Tapestry. It b extremely curious to see the opera^ 
tions of this manu&ctare. The material on which the tapestry 
is worked consists merely of single threads, which are placed 
upon a frame, oyer which the workman leans. The outline 
of the pattern is marked in black chalk upon the threads ; 
^d the worsted being ready rolled, the artist then works .it 
in, in the yarious proper shades, with no other direction to 
guide him than a coloured model which hangs near him. The 
extraordinary part of the work is, that he produces ttie desired 
effect, using the most brilliant colours and the softest gradations 
of tints, with the happiest use of light and shadow, without- 
looking at the fair side of his work in its^ progress ; for it is 
the inside, which is alwayS; next to hUn. 
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• 

June 5tb. Visited the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb— 
the most interesting of all the establishmeBis in Paris. The 
system of education, inyented by the^ benevolent Abbe de 
r£p6e for the education of these helpless children, shut out, as 
it would seem, by nature, from the chief sources of intelligence, 
has been prosecuted with all success by the Abb6 Sicard. 
The difficulty obviously consists in establishing a medium of 
communication with the mind of the pupil. The Abb6 de 
r£p6e, who, without preferment, or patronage, or other sup- 
port than that of his own patrimonial means, devoted bis life 
and fortune to the maintenance and education of a large do- 
mestic establisbmept of deaf and dumb, surmounted the diffi- 
culty, and invented a method of conveying ideas to the mind, 
by means of visible signs. This is done by writing the names 
of things, and, by a regular system of signs, establishing a 
connexion between the writtep words and the ideas to be ex-' 
cited by them. This ingenioos system would appear at first 
sight to be almost impracticable ; but a& the Abbd well ob- 
served, ** the connexion betw^n ideas and the articulate 
sounds which are the ordinary means by which they are ex- 
cited in the mind, is quite as arbitrary as that between these 
ideas and the written characters he used to represent them to. 
the eye. 

The mind once stored with ideas, and a channel of cow- 
mnnication established, the pupil is soon taught — what may 
be called the mechanical part of his education — the use and 
exercise of the organs of speech ; and as a privation of any of 
the senses is found to produce a greater quickness in those 
that remain, the sense of sight becomes in the deaf and dumb 
so acute, that they can s$e the answer of the person with whom 
they converse, by observing the motion of the lips. 

Some of the definitions, which are recorded as the impromptu 
answers of lHassieu and Leclerc, two of M. Sicard's most cele- 
brated pupils, at public examinations, are at once accurate 
and beautiful. To instance a few ; Jitemttf— -un jour sans. 
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hier ni demdin; reconnatsiance— la memoire du cocur; les 
sens — des portc-idees. 

Many of the definitions of these pupils have been recorded ; 
bat there are none more i^vorthj of record than the answers 
which they made to the following question : ** Quelle diffe- 
rence y a-t-il entre le d6&ir et TespSrance ?' ' Massieu's reply 
is remarkable for metaphysical acuteness and nice discrimi- 
nation. ** Le desir est une inclination du coeur ; Vespirance 
— une confiance de T esprit.'* Leclerc's answer displays more 
imagination, and is indeed less a definition than an illustration : 
'* Le desir est un arbre en feuilles ; Vesper ancs — un arbre en 
fleurs ; la jouissance — un arbre en fniits.*' 

The intellectual attainments of these persons furnish the 
strongest argument against those doctrines which would per- 
suade IIS that the soul of man is only the result of the organs 
of sense. If any farther argument were needed to convince us 
of the immaterial nature of the thinking being within us, we 
might surely find it in the eiample afforded by the deaf and 
dumb; which seems to prove that the soul's existence is inde- 
pendent of the senses ; though their eicitement may be re- 
quired to call out its powers, and a certain material apparatus 
be necessary to the manifestation of its fiiculties. 

It has been stated, as a singular coincidence, that a deaf and 
dumb pupil, being asked to define his idea of the sound of a 
trumpet, compared it to the colour red; as Sanderson, the 
famous blind mathematical professor, used to eiplain his idea 
of the colenr red, by likening it to the sound of a trumpet. 

Drove afterwards to the Hdtel-Dieu, one of the largest hos- 
pitals in Paris. Every thing was neat and clean ; the furni- 
ture of the beds was white, and looked fresh and wholesome. 
In walking through the wards, though there was much to 
afQict the eye, there was nothing to offend any other sense. 

The French boast much of their surgical attainments, and 
indeed their campaigns must have afforded them the most 
ample opportunities of practice and experience. 
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One improyement, I believe, they may have introdaced, 
which has been found of eitensive benefit in military" practice; 
that of immediate amputation before inflammation takes place ; 
in opposition to the old-established system of waiting till the 
inflammation had subsided. 

7th. Left Paris for Dieppe, travelling^ the lower road to 
Rouen, which passes along^ the banks of the Seine, and abounds 
more in picturesque prospect, than any other which I have yet 
seen in France, though this is not saying much in its favour. 
Bat the view of Rouen, from a height about a league from it, 
is very fine, and might be admired in any part of England. 
Normandy, indeed, in many of its features, bears a striking 
resemblance to England ; and the likeness increases as you 
advance from Rouen towards Dieppe, through the green and 
l^rtille valley, rich in pastures and orchards, and peopled with 
the cotton- workers, by means of whom the French hope to 
rhral our long-established superiority in that manufacture. 

Having now arrived at Dieppe> the last stage of the French 
territory, I would willingly part with them in good humour. 
There tfre some amiable traits of character, which are univer- 
sally prevalent, and must strike the most conunon observer. 
They are, almost without exception, a tonperatc people, and, 
with wine at command, which may be bought for almost 
nothing, they rarely drink to excess, h must be confessed, 
too,' that they are much kinder and gentler in their treatment 
of the brute part of the creation, than the lower orders of our 
own country ; and indeed the appear^ce of the animals con- 
firms this opinion; for you never see maimed, broken^kneed, 
miserable objects, the victims of ill-temper and ill-treatment 
—which so often shock one in England. 

Again, if the French have a much greater share of vanity 
than their insular neighbours, they are at least untainted with 
that ludicrous sort. of pride which thrives so prodigiously in 
England, setting a fool in fermentation, and swelling him out 
with inflated ideas of self-importance; for no one here is above 
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speaking ciriily to his inferior, how great soever the distance 
between them. The French too in many instances exhibit a 
praiseworthy disregard of ontward appearance, to which the 
English, from pride or mauf)ais6 honiBf practise so obseqoions 
a submission. In France no man need fear sinking in the 
estimation of his friends from the shabbmess of his coat, the 
height of his lodgings, or the foshion of his equipage. 

If I have seen little else to mention with commendation, it 
may be that I have been blinded by national prejudice; for 
I believe it is difBcult, if not impossible, to acquire that com- 
pleie impartiality which is so necessary in the pursuit of truth. ^ 
It would seem tliat a man's head was like a bowl, and that he 
came into the world with a certain bias infixed by the hand of 
nature herself. This bias in an Engliriiman's head disposes 
him to dislike erery thing belonging to a Frenchman. I con- 
fess, till I had resided in France, I used to think that this pre- 
judice was carried much too far; but I leave it with a most 
devout wish that it may never be my misfortune to reside in 
it again ; and a very strong hope that the national iceling, 
which has so long kept us a distinct people in all our habits, 
feelings, and principles, may long continue to be cherished ; 
and that the sound and sufificient sentiment of love of eountry 
may never be laughed out of countenance by the vain and 
visionary nonsense of universal philanthropy. 

9th. Dieppe. Labor uUimusI Ascended the cliff to snuff up 
the gale that comes from Old England. ** Oh, England I England I 
— thou land of liberty**thon climate of good sense — thou tcn- 
derest of mothers and gentlest of nurses" — how I long to em- 
brace thee again I And yet, now that I am within twelve hours* 
sail of thee, and that I can approach thai with amended health 
and brighter prospects, I feel a strange mixture of apprehension 
and anxiety. Who has not felt, though parting from friends 
is the severest of all trials, that meeting again is not without 
its disquietudes ; especially after a long absence from those 
with whom we have been in the constant habit of thinkings 
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ttiMmgf and mnia^^ Ib HKh a litortioii, a ma fism lest ke 
•hoold find hb friends, or kst his friendi should find him, 
dmnged ; lest absence shoald hare made such a gap in the 
chain which united them in the bonds off affection> that it may 
be doobtfoi wiiether the linlLs will erer fit in togetlier again. 
I beliere I was led into this train of thoogfat bj a passage in 
AUUa, a wild little book of delightfhlly romantic nonsense, by 
Chateanbriand : — "llaisqne parley de la puissance des ami- 
ti^de latere? Dlnsionl Ghimirel Rd^e d*nne imagination 
Uesstel Vanity des yanit^I Si un homme revenait i la 
Inmito qnelqnes annto apr^ sa mort, je doate qa*il fM reivt 
ayec joie par cenx-U mtoes qui ont yeanS le plus de larmes k 
sa mtaoire ; tant on forme ytte des antres liaisons — ^tant Tin- 
constance est natnrelle k V homme I ' ' But the packet is ready, 
and the wind is fayonrable. 

lone 10th. On board. The cliffs of Dieppe are as white 
as those of Albion — a name which we have been taught was 
applied to our own island from something peculiar and remark- 
able in tbe colour of its rockp« This similarity of materials 
strengthens the notion that, at some remote period, the sea 
burst through the straits, and divided us from the continent— 
a thought which is well expressed by Mason, when he makes 
old Ocean tear Britannia 

** ■ from reluctant Gaul, 

And bid lier be bis queen/* 

Long may she retain her sceptre I-'-and Ipng may she con- 
tinue to inspire such feelings as now rise within me in 
approaching her shores, and make me exult in the reflection 
tliat I was bom an Englishman: — 



THE END. 




